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Herr L. Oxbse writes, in the Archive apro- 
pos of photographic portraiture in .ordinary 
rooms, that much better effects can be seenred by 
substituting an ordinary dining room mirror for 
the white screen generally used to soften the 
shadows. By varying the distance between mir- 
ror and sitter, also the horizontal and vertical 
angle of inclioation of the mirror, all kinds of 
effects can be produced, and the dull lustreless 
appearance of most "at home '* portraits avoided. 
Those of our readers who indulge in this 
ranch of the art will not be slow to take the 
i^lnt. 

We may observe that a good sized mirror, 
mounted on a stand with ca8ter8,and hung on trun- 
nions to admit of placing it at any desired angle, 
is a very useful piece of furniture to have in a 
professional photographer's atelier, and such an 
accessory has been used by Mr. Alex. Hesler since 
1852. We believe, however, that it is little used by 
the fraternity generally, and make mention of it 
here, because we think it ought to be more widely 
known. 



We direct the attention of our readers to the 
specification of a patent recently granted in En- 
gland to Joseph Julius Sachs, for "Improvements 
in the manufacture of pliable plates and surfaces 
as a substitute for glass for photographic and 
other purposes," publi^ed in our Patent Intelli- 
gence. In an editorial on Flexible Negatives, the 
British Journal of March 28 remarks that this 
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may turn out to be just what is wanted as a sup- 
port for gelatine films. We do not know whether 
the invention has been patented in' this country 
or not — but do not think it has. 

The same article corrects two very prevalent 
errors in regard to paper negatives— viz. : the 
idea that the grain of the paper will show in 
printing, and that the same sharpness cannot be 
secured as with a negative on glass. 

In reference to both these points, we may quote 
a statement by Mr. W. Coles at the meeting of 
London and Provincial Photographic Association, 
to the effect that a firm engaged in the manufact- 
ure of gelatino-bromide paper for negatives had 
' on view two negatives (presumably of same sub- 
ject) and showed prints therefrom to parties in- 
terested, who were asked to say which was which, 
In most cases they selected the print from the 
paper negative as the one they thought had been 
printed from the glass. 

We recommend this subject to the attention of 
such of our readers as have time to experiment in 
that direction, and shall be pleased to see speci- 
mens and record progress in the matter at any 
time. For large negatives— especially enlarge- 
ments — ^paper^ offers many advantages, notably 
cheapness, portability and non liability to break 
age, besides lightness and small space occupied 

for storage. 

» ■ 

It waa with sincere pleasure that we perused 
the following reference, in the British Journal of 
Photography, to a gentleman whose letters to that 
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paper at a former period were read by the present 
writer with a good deal of both iDstruotion and 
entertainment : ''Among the Americans who are 
at present on a visit to this country, one of the 
most distinguished, certainly the most distin- 
guished in the transatlantic world of mechanical 
science, is Mr. Coleman Sellers, of Philadelphia. 
For several years prior to 1864 Mr. Sellers was 
the American correspondent of this journal, and 
the trenchant and able manner in which he 
treated of the various current matters of interest 
in those days will be remembered by many. 
Barely has any journal been blessed with so gen- 
ial a correspondent as Mr. Sellers. The cares of 
an increasing business (now one of the largest 
and most important in the world) compeUed the 
retirement of Mr. Sellers both from his position 
as our correspondent and also from that of an ex- 
ecutive officer of the Philadelphia Photographic 
Society, greiitly to oar regret and to the loss of 
photography. Previous to his retirement, how- 
ever, he rendered a service of unspeakable impor- 
tance to our art — science in completing arrange- 
ments by which Mr. M. Carey Lea became his 
successor. Of Mr. Lea's valued services this is 
not the place to speak. With regard to Mr. 
Sellers it it enough to say that in the optics, the 
mechanics, the chemistry and the practice of pho- 
tography, he was quite at home. We trust he 
will enjoy his visit to Europe." 

The writer especially recollects the enthusiasm 
with which Mr. Sellers wrote of the Globe lens, 
at the time of its introdaction by Harrison and 
Schnitze'r. And we are inclined to think his en- 
thusiasm justified, for although nearly, if not 
quite, a quarter of a century has elapsed since the 
Globe was introduced to the photographic world, 
and scores of wide-angle lenses have since been 
invented(?), yet, where neither extreme width of 
angle nor rapidity are prime requisites, H stands 
to-day without a superior, almost without a rival. 



aLYOERDIB n aELATDTB EMULSION. 

In the British Journal of March 28. appears 
an editorial under the above heading. The results 
of some experiments are narrated, which prove 
that the ad ition of say half a drachm of glycer- 
ine to the ounce of emulsion after cooking, great- 
ly facilitated the removal of the soluble salts dur- 
ing the subsequent WHshinpr, and also shortened 
the time of development by rendering the film 
more permeable. 



Incidentally it was found that, with a sample 
of gelatine addicted to pitting, the addition of 
glycerine completely cured the defect. 



In the same number of the same journal is a 
short paragraph which seems to indicate a slight 
misapprehension on the part of its writer. ''Writ- 
ing diamonds" have been quoted in American 
pho'.o stock lists from time immemorial, and used 
for marking negatives and other purposes; the 
article referred to by the British Journal is, if 
we understand the agent's advertisement, a very 
different and superior article, and is called an 
"engraving diamond.'' We know no'hiug of it 
personally, never having seen one, but judge en- 
tirely from the terms of the circular, which says, 
''the point of the engraving diamond is finished 
under the microscope so that like a pencil it will 
mark, cut or engrave in any direction in which it 
is turned." The price is certainly high enough 
to call for a very superior article. 



The Photoq&aphio BEHDBBnra of Oolobs n 
THEiB Pbopbb Scale of Light ahd Shade. 

The above heading describes what has been one 
of the chief difficulties with our art-science from 
its inception. It wUl of course be understood 
that we refer, not to actual reproduction of colors 
by photography, but to their represeota ion by 
their equivalent shades in monochrome. This 
is a difficulty that occurs in almost all branches 
of photography, portraiture, landscape, copying, 
etc. A well-known instance as applied to land- 
scape is the case of an orange tree in full fruit — 
called by some one "the most brilliantly con- 
trasted thing in nature" — which, as reproduced 
iu a photograph, has the dark green leaves and 
bright yellow fruit almost indistinguishable in 
shade. 

Bat perhaps it is in copying paintings, whether 
oil or water color, that this peculiarity of the sen- 
sitive film is most strouffly felt. It is no unusual 
thinpf for the scale of tones in a painting to be 
entirely upset in tbe photographic copy. But it 
is needless to multiply examples, they will suggest 
themselves to any one. The reasoD, of c«iarse, is 
well enough understood— the point of greatest 
visual intensity and that of maximum chemical 
action are situated a large part of the length 
of the spectrum apart. Various attempts have 
been made from time to time, with more or 
less success, to correct this defect, and now our 
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illnstrions collaborateur. Dr. Yogel, seems to 
have made a distinct step in advance. We take 
great pleasure in caUiog the attention of cor read- 
ers to his recent communication to our esteemed 
contemporary, the Photographic News, which we 
r^roduce in extenso in this number. Our con~ 
emporary makes the following editorial comment : 
*Our coUeague, Dr. Vogel, reserves to himself, 
for the present, the details of the process by 
which he renders collodion plates more sensitive 
to the yellow rays than to the blue, but that he 
has succeeded in solving the difficult problem ap- 
pears evident enough from a photograph of a 
color table which accompanies the communication 
we have printed in another column. For the 
reproduction of paintings by photography the 
process should be singularly useful." 



Dark Boom Illumihatioh. 



This subject has been pretty thoroughly agi- 
tated on both sides of the Atlantic, and the end 
is not yet. It is needless to repeat here the dis- 
cussions at the Chicago Photographic Associa- 
. tion and Amateur Club meetings, and Dr. Garri- 
son's deductions from his experiments on the 
actinic and illuminating value of different colored 
media, as these matters have been published 
already in several photographic joTimals. Suffice 
it to sum up the matter by saying that Dr. Garri- 
son's conclusions were that up to date we have no 
better medium for dark room windows than ruby 
glass of suitable shade, (for there are some sam- 
ples of rubyijplass in the market almost worthless 
for this purpose), although some operators, who 
find the ruby light very trying to their eyes, may 
advantageously use the oraDge-green combina- 
tion, which he places next on the list in balanc- 
ing the capacity for excluding actinic^ rays against 
that for transmitting visual ones. Mr. Carbutt, 
who has been experimenting somewhat in this 
direction, has come to the conclusion that pot- 
orange glass, coated on one sidcwith deep red 
lacquer, 6n the other with "matt" varnish, is on 
the whole the best, at least when oil or gas is the 
source of illumination. 

Mr. Gentile has been using green and orange 
glass for a long time, and could not be induced to 
return to ruby for any consideration. 

Mr. Geo. G. Bockwood, at a recent meeting 
(March 4) of the Photo. Section American In- 
stitute, N. T., gave the results of some experi- 
ments which substantially corroborate Dr. Garri- 
on's conclusions; his light was a kerosene lamp, 



and his final deduction that "a lantern covered 
with orange, green and ground glass was entirely 
safe with very sensitive plates." (He used plates 
registering 25 on the Wamerke sensitometer.) So 
far as we know, no one on this side has been us- 
ing a strictly yellow light by which to develop 
dry plates, but in England, especially the north- 
em part, they seem to be very enthusiastic over 
what they call "canary medium." 

(We should be obliged, by the way, if some of 
our English friends would send us a sample of 
this; it can of coulse be transmitted by mail?) 

At the meeting of the Photographic Society of 
Great Britain, March 11th, Capt. Abney read a 
X>aper on ''Illumination of the Dark-Boom," in 
which he rather condemned this material, but Mr. 
Debenham disagreed with him, saying that his 
experience was that "canary medium" was better 
than orange paper, ruby on pot metal, or cherry 
fabric. Canary medium is better than either of 
these. After repeated trials for his dark-room, 
yellowish green glass and yellow paper proved the 
best. Supposing three media,red, orange, and yel- 
low,to have all of them the same photographic pow- 
er, then the one having the greatest visual power 
should be selected. He did not rely on spectro- 
scopic experiments, for there was a divergence of 
opinion among those who made it a study. 

At the technical meeting of the Photographic 
Society of Great Britain, March 25, Mr. Deben- 
ham showed a dark room lantern, one side of 
which was covered with one thickness of deep 
yellow paper, and two thicknesses of ordinary 
green oiled silk, such as is used for surgical pur- 
poses, while the other had two thicknesses of both 
paper and silk. A candle was the source of light. 
Those present considered the light "sufficient to 
read by and ample for development." A negative 
was shown "on a plate of about three times the 
rapidity of the average rapid commercial plate" — 
whatever that may mean — which had been devel- 
oped at a distance of six inches from this light 
without any indication of fog. 

The whole matter is thus summed up in a few 
words by our contemporary, the News: 

"In respect to this subject of dark-room illumi- 
nation, no matter how widely divergent the opin- 
ions expressed of late, there seem at any rate one 
or two points very clear, viz. : that an orange light 
affords sufficient protection to the photographer 
under ordinary circumstances, and that the advo- 
cates of ruby light grow fewer every day. We 
have repeatedly said that in the matter of light 
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in the dark-room it is for the most part a qnes 
tion of 'give and take.' If yon want to exclude 
all actinic rajs, have recourse to a deal board or 
a brick wall at once, but if yon want to see when 
you are at work, light of some description must 
be admitted. And we repeat here that diffosed 
orange light, as little of it or as mnch of it as you 
please, is in our opinion the least injurious to the 
film, compatible with permitting you to see what 
you are doing." 

There is no doubt that a ruby light admits of 
the use of higher actual illuminating power with 
the same actinic effect than almost any other 
color, but, nevertheless, it may not — in fact does 
not— enable you to "see what you are doing," so 
well as the orange-green, because the latter shows 
objects much more nearly in their natural colors. 
This, and its much less irritating effect on the 
optic nerves, will undoubtedly cause it to gain in 
popularity. 

Mr. Geo. Smith, in an article on "Safe Light" 
in the British Journal of March 28, after stat- 
ing that "a general revulsion of feeling has lately 
taken place against the red light, most usually 
considered the only safe one to employ in the 
dark room for developing gelatine dry plates, and 
experience has shown that the most rapid plates 
now in use can be safely developed in a degree of 
light which a short time back was considered by 
most people to be absolutely inadmissible," goes 
on to attribute the change to the fact that the 
plates as now sent out by most reliable makers, 
although even more rapid, perhaps, than formerly, 
are not nearly so liable to fog. The reason he as- 
signs for the better quality of plate now turned 
out is, that they are exposed to less light in man^ 
ufacture. 

Briefly stated, Mr. Smith's theory is, that any 
gelatine plate, or any other plate sensitized with 
silver salts, even the most sensitive, will bear a 
certain amount of exposure to light without det- 
i^ent,— even with advantage if rapidity is the 
first consideration,-bnt that formerly most of the 
rapid plates sent out by the makers had already 
been subjected, during manufacture, to the full 
amount of light which they would bear, and often 
a little more; so that a brief exposure during the 
subsequent operations of development, etc., to 
even the weakest actinic light inevitably pro- 
duced fog. Now, however, the leading manufact- 
urers are much more careful in this respect, their 
operatives, moreover, having become accustomed 
to the operations of the manufacture so that 



they can work with much less light than they 
used to consider necessary; therefore the plates 
now sent out will bear some considerable exposure 
to light without injury, although they are mudh 
more sensitive than the earlier ones. 

At the February meeting of the Chicago Ph<^ 
tographic Association, Dr. Garrison expressed the 
opinion that the dry-plate makers in this country 
generally are using too much light in their oper- 
ations, and attributed the generally admitted su- 
perior clearness and brilliancy of his own plates 
to the circumstance that he used only lamp 
light filtered through two thicknesses of ruby 
glass, and very little even of that, for making his 
emulsion and flowing his plates. He (Dr. G.) 
was much troubled with fog when he commenced 
dry plate making, and had no doubt it was due to 
the use of too much light. 

At the March meeting of the same association 
Mr. Hesler expressed t^e opinion that much of 
the ''deterioration of dry plates by keeping," com- 
plained of by many users of them, was due to ex- 
cessive exposure to light during manufactore. 
A plate, he said, might work all right when newly 
made, but as it became older would gradually de- 
teriorate from the effects of this exposure, on the 
"continuating action of light" theory, so that 
after a while it would fog hopelessly on develop- 
ment. 

We commend this subject to the attention of 
our readers, and shall be happy at any time to re- 
cord the results of any experiments bearing 
upon it. 

Febmahenot of Pbints oh Beadt Sebsitized 
Papeb. 

In a paper read before the New castle-on-Tyntf 
Photographic Association, March 11th, ''On the 
Permanency of Silver Prints," Mr. R. Stanley 
Freeman charges much of the fading now com- 
plained of in albumen prints to the use of ready 
sensitized papers He says : "The next consider, 
ation is the ready sensitized paper, and whether 
its introduction is in any way answerable for the 
fading of silver prints. 'I have been led to the 
conclusion that it is. The accusation is sweeping, 
I admit; but as it is founded upon practical ex- 
perience, and not theoretical reasoning — theory 
and practice not always agreeing, especially 
in photography— I shall stand by my statement 
until refuted by the comparative experiments of 
•thers. 

"It has been our custom — rather an apathetic 
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on6 — so long as a pi^>dr would 'keep well, print 
qoioklj, tone easily and yield prints of good qual- 
ity* to be content, giving no thought to the 
morrow of such prints. 

The method of toning, the mounting medium 
and the quality of the mounts have been from 
time to time put forward as the delinquents in 
bringing about fading, and albumen more than 
once has been pointed out as the culprit; but a 
bill of Jndictment has never, to my knowledge, 
been preferred against durable sensitized paper. 
Well, it is done now, and therefore, the sooner 
you constitute yourselves a grand jury to inquire 
into its merits the better, and if yon are unable 
to return a true bill, my experience will not be 
verified.* 

In the discussion which followed the reading of 
Mr. Freeman's paper, Mr. J. P. Gibson did not 
agree with the author's remarks on ready sensi- 
tized paper, especially those prepared with albu - 
men in a state of decomposition. He had used 
ready-sensitized papers for many years, had al- 
ways found it equal in quality to paper sensi- 
tized by himself, and far less trouble. 

At the March meeting of the South London 
Photographic Society, thesamesubject was under 
discussion. Mr. York could not see how prints 
on ready sensitized paper could be any less per- 
manent than those on ordinary freshly silvered 
paper. Citric acid is generally used as the pref 
servative, and is neutralized with carbonate of 
soda in the final wash before toning. He desired 
to call attention to the importance of this final 
wash, even with ordinary paper, as it tended to 
neutralize any trace of acid there might be in the 
paper or fixing solution, which latter is not ^- 
ways neutral. 

(Our readers must recollect that their English 
confreres "hardly ever" fume their paper.) 

Mr. York had found by experience that prints 
made on paper floated on a weak silver bath, al- 
though when new they looked just as vigorous as 
those on paper sensitized on a strong silver solu 
tion, yet they bleached much more in course of 
time than the latter. 

Mr. Parkinson did not think the results from 
preserved paper could be so permanent as those 
on ordinary freshly sensitized ; he found the for- 
mer to tone quicker, and to contain less silver 
than the latter. 

Mr. Ayers said that the use of citric acid for 
preservative meant more gold used in toning. 



With one commercial sample he used forty-two 
gndns of gold to tone eleven sheets of papbr. 

We should be pleased to hear from any of our 
readers, professional or amateur, whose experi- 
ence will enable them to throw any light on this 

subject. 

^ 

Swnra Backs ahd I^nre Fbohts. 

The above subject has lately been considerably 
ventilated ou both sides of the water. We pre- 
sume our readers generally are aware that the 
swing-back has two distinct uses, one of which, 
in fact, is in direct conflict with the other. This 
part of the subject was pretty fully iUustrated by 
Mr.P.B. Greene of this city, in a|paper read before 
the February meeting of the Chicago Photo- 
graphic Association. In this paper Mr. Greene 
called attention to an article on the same subject 
which had lately appeared in an Eastern journal, 
the writer whereof advised the use of the swing 
back (either vertical or horizontal) to assist in 
bring^g different planes into focus, and as com- 
pensating for the roundness of field of the lensan 
portraiture, and showed that the effect of doing 
so would be to produce distortion — ^for instance, 
in case of a sitting figure, making the head 
smaller and hands or feet larger than they act- 
ually were. In case of using a short focus lens 
the defect would be still further aggravated- 

This view was sustained by other speakers (in- 
deed, it is a self-evident truth) but it was also 
shown that this very distortion might be made 
useful sometimes in correcting objectionably 
prominent personal characteristics in the sitter. 
Those of our readers who have not thought of 
this, may find the suggestion of value. 

With regard to out-door work, the horizontal 
swing is seldom used, and when it is, almost in- 
variably to assist in marginal definition. Of 
course, as Mr. Greene pointed out, the same dis- 
tortion is produced in this case as in the other; 
but, as it merely exaggerates the perspective, it is 
not a serious matter. 

As to the vertical swing in architectural pho- 
tography, it is of course used only to preserve 
the parallelism of vertical lines when the camera 
is tilted, and its use in this way tends to throw 
the top and bottom of the picture still more out 
of focus than they would be were the ground 
glass i>erpeudicular to the line of sight. 

Mr. Greene stated that he generally kept his 
camera level in making architectural subject 
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and osed the rising front instead of' swing back ; 
in this he is supported by an article by Mr. W. 
E. Debenham in the British Journal of March 
28. This, as both gentlemen pointed oat, will 
generally involve using a lens able to cover a 
larger plate than that actually used. For instance, 
the lens used by Mr. Greene for his 8x10 work 
(when he has room to use it) is one that will 
cover well a 14x17 plate, except the extreme 
comers which are cut off by the lens mount. His 
8x10 box has six inches vertical travel to the 
front. If the lens used will not much more than 
cover the plate, it will be a question to be de- 
cided on the merits of each particular case, 
whether the swing back or rising front shall be 
used. It is simp*y a case of comparative defini- 
tion. 

It appears from an article on the same subject, 
by Mr. W. H. Wheeler in the PJiotograpghic 
News of March 21, that some photographers are 
under the impression that ''plumbing^ the 
ground glass when the camera is tilted throws 
the image out of drawing by lengthening the ver- 
tical lines. But, as Mr. Wheeler points out, this 
is a mistake, the fact being that the vertical lines 
are too short when the ground glass is inclined. 

Mr. Debenham, in the article already referred 
to has shown one advantage of the rising front 
over the swing back which seems to have escaped 
the attention of the other writers on this subject. 
We give his own words : "An additional reason 
for preferring the rising front to the swing back 
arises from the fact that the top of a high build- 
ing is generally much more lighted than the base 
and |the foreground commonly requires most 
Hght of alL Now, with the camera tilted, the 
circular opening of the diaphragm is presented 
to somewhere near the center of the building, 
and the top and the foreground receive equally 
the smaller amount of light that comes from the 
opening of the diaphragm as it is seen somewhat 
sidewise in an elliptical form. 

"When, however, the camera is kept square and 
the'front raised, the lower part of the bnilding, 
i. tf., the upper part of the image, has the full cir- 
cular opening of the stop presented to it, letting 
in the greatest amount of light, whilst the top 
(the most strongly illaminated) part of the 
building and the sky have the narrow, semi-edge* 
wise view of the diaphragm presented, and the 
supply of light cat off accordingly, thus equaliz- 
ing to a considerable extent the illumination of 
the whole picture." 



Both Mr. Debenham and Mr. Wheeler refer to 
the fact that a distorted negative, made by tipping 
the camera without "plumbing" the ground 
glass (or, as sometimes happens, through the 
necessity of "tipping" beyond the range of com- 
pensatioti provided by the vertical swing) can be 
corrected in copying by correspondingly inclin- 
ing the picture to be copied and the ground glass 
of copying camera. Similarly, Mr. Debenham 
shows that a distorted copy of a map or drawing 
produced through want of parallelism between 
original and ground glass may be corrected in 
this way. 

A knowledge of this fact, it seems to us, would 
have been very beneficial to the makers of sun- 
dry lantern slides which have been publicly ex- 
hibited in this city. 

While on this subject we may mention odtho^gh 
it does not strictly belong to it, that "barrel dis- 
tortion,'' produced by a single lens, or "hour glass''^ 
distortion by a portrait combination, can be rem- 
edied at least to a great extent, by copying the 
negative with the same lens with which it was> 
made, unless the original negative occupied near- 
ly the entire available field of the lens. Of course, 
for the correction to be absolutely perfect, the 
second copy must be the same size as the original 
sub ject, but in practice, even when copying the 
negative the same size it will be rectified to a great 
extent. Again, in case of an architectural subject 
made with a portrait lens, if the same lens be 
used as objective in a lantern, the image on the 
screen will be rectilinear to all practical purposes. 



The Ethee-Oxyqbh Light. 

We reprint in extenso on another page an ar- 
ticle with the above heading which appeared in 
the Fhotograpliic News of March 14, and also a 
communication from Prof. Plymroon Hayes, M.D., 
written for this journal, and intended partly as 
an answer to the former article. 

It is very evident that, although the idea of 
using ether vapor in place of hydrogen originated 
in England, and the first apparatus for this pur- 
pose was made there, yet our trans- Atlantic friends 
are evidently behind their American confreres in 
regard to perfection of detail in this class of lan- 
tern work. 

So far as we know, the Ives saturator is al- 
most exolasively used on this side of the Atlantic 
when ether or other liquid hydro-carbon takes 
the place of hydrogen or coal gas. Some other 
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arrangements have been tried, with a view to 
avoid payment of royalty on the above invention, 
but in nearly every case have been abandoned as 
dangerous. We do not wish to be understood as 
saying that the Ives patent is the only possible 
solution of the problem ; but the fact is undoubted 
that, np to the present time, Mr. Ives seems to be 
the only person who has grasped the true princi- 
ples of success, and practically applied them. 

Within what narrow limits the conditions of 
safety lie, may be gathered from- the fact that an 
increase of half an inch in the diameter of the 
saturator tubes is sufficient to render the apparatus 
liable to dangerous explosion. Moreover, as the 
makers say in their instructions to purchasers, 
care must be taken that no more ether be left in 
the tubes than is held by capillaiy attraction in 
the cloth filling; i. 6., they must be well drained. 
They*say : ''Drain not more than ten seconds — 
then put on the caps. The ether is held in place 
by capillary attraction, which does not act per- 
fectly for a height of more than two inches; for 
that reason the filled saturator should al- 
ways stand on a nearly level surface, toprevent 
the ether from draining into}one end." The 
italics are theirs. As to the rotation to be ob- 
served in opening and closing the various taps 
in lighting np or extinguishing the light; Mr. 
Wright and the makers of the Ives patent are in 
accord; Indeed, common sense would dictate 
this method of proceeding to any one; but if we 
are to believe all of Mr. Wright's statements, 
common sense is not an ingredient in the mental 
composition of all lantern operators. 

Mr. Wright says that ether of .730 sp. g. may 
be used, but nothing less concentrated. Quoting 
again the instructions furnished with the Ives 
satnrator, we road : "The specific gravity should 
not be greater than .720 at 60° Fahr. or. 708 at 80°' 
♦ * * * Keep at least 10 feet away from any 
fiame when fiXling the saturator, and never al- 
low any chamber containing ether to becovie 
?ieated, Bemember that ether vapor (unlike 
hydrogen and coal gas), diffuses rapidly down- 
ward; also that it vaporizes much more readily 
in a warm room than a cool one," 

Some writers on this subject seem to hold the 
theory that dust in the oxygen bag may cause ex- 
plosions. Mr. Wright, it will be seen, does not 
take much stock in this theory, while Dr. Mcin- 
tosh, of this city, one of our most experienced 
lantern men, ridicules the idea. The latter gen- 
tleman, by the way, informs us that naphtha may 



be used in place of ether with the Ives saturator 
at a considerable saving of expense. There is a 
great difference of opinion between Dr. Mcintosh 
and Mr. Wright as to the efficacy of wire gause 
packing in a mixed jet, the former maintaining 
that it is an ample protection, while the latter, as 
will be seen, calls it "a vain delusion, doing more 
harm than good." We would like to have thii^ 
subject thoroughly ventilated, and our columns 
are open to correspondence on this point. 

Mr. W. Broughton, the inventor of the partic- 
ular form of apparatus known as the "Ethoxo'' 
and who complains, by the way, that injustice has 
been done to him by connecting that name with 
the apparatus that exploded at Chadderton — 
writes to the English Mechanic, apropos of that 
unfortunate accident, to the effect that the appa- 
ratus there used was on the old "wash bottle '^ 
principle, long since discarded by him as danger- 
ous. His opinion is that the explosive compound 
was formed, not in the generator, but in the bag, 
and not on the evening of the explosion, but the 
last previous time of using the bag. His theory 
is that upon the pressure beuig removed kfter 
its last nse, the ether entered the tnbes and thence 
the bag; this, on being refilled with oxygen, 
formed the explosive compound, and this, to- 
gether with insufficient weight on the bag, would 
tend to produce an explosion ; for, if the explo- 
sive velocity of the gas be greater than the issu- 
ing velocity, the flame will travel along the tube. 

Mr. Broughton continues: "One of the most 
essential points in a good generator is that it may 
be emptied to the- last source after each time of 
using. This insures there being no mistake about 
the quantity of ether placed in the tank; and here 
I should caution all those who have in use any 
generator containing absorbent material, such as 
sponge, flax, cokp, etc. Eth^r, from constant 
use and contact with oxygen, deteriorates and 
becomes add ; this is retained by the absorbent 
material, and when fresh ether is added the ox- 
ygen does not take up sufficient to make the light 
safe to work. A very simple test as to the safety 
of the gas is the color of the flame in the by-pass 
of the lantern, which should be whitish and 
slightly lnminous,and the lime should not become 
incandescent before the oxygen tap is turned on 
at the burner. Attention to this will insure 
safety in working. Pumice safety chambers, aa 
recommended by Lewis^Wright, Esq., are really 
not required with ordinary care. " 

We have forgotten the distinctive features of 
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Mr. Broughton's arrangement, and do not remem- 
ber the date of its publication (it was described 
in the British Journal), but if Mr. B. will send 
ns an illustrated description we shall be pleased 
to publish it — and if it seems to possess any 
special merits, to point them out. 

In our next number we hope to have an article 
by Dr. Eierstetter on this subject* 



Developheht of Gelatiho-Bbomide Plates. 

BT PROF. H. D. OABBISON, M. D. 

The end to be attained in every case, is the 
separation of the bromine from the silver to the 
extent to which the bromide of silver has been 
exposed to light, but no further. It is possible to 
reduce all the silver to the metallic condition by 
various means, but unless the reduction is pro- 
portioned to the action of the light to which the 
plate has been exposed, it is evident that no im- 
age can be expected. Several distinct methods 
are employed with success to effect this reduc- 
tion, and yet, in every case, the chemical modus 
operandi is substantially the same. 

If a bottle is partially filled with either the fer- 
rous oxalate or the ammonia pyro. developer 
and then tightly corked and briskly shaken, a 
partial vacuum will be produced as shown by 
the slight inrush of air when the cork is removed. 
Some of the oxygen of the air has been absorbed 
in both experiments. If these developers are 
freely exposed to the air, more and more oxygen 
will be absorbed until the entire demand has 
been supplied. Since these mixtures can take 
oxygen not only from the air but from com- 
pounds which give it up easily, we may designate 
them as deoxidizing agents. All developers are, 
broadly speaking, deoxidizers, but when in ac- 
tion upon the exposed plate, they obtain the sup- 
ply of oxygen, not from the air, as in the forego- 
ing experiments, but from water, which consists 
of oxygen and hydrogen. 

If, however, a developing mixture can obtain 
oxygen from water in the presence of bromide of 
silver, wh^ cannot it do so at all times? Hence 
it may be asked, why was the oxygen of the air 
taken in our experiments? The fact is that a de- 
veloper cannot decompose water without some 
help, which the bromide of silver gives. The 
bromine practically savs to the developer, "You 
pull on the oxygen and I will- pull on the hydro- 
gen of water and between us we can effect its de- 
omposition." The results are that the devel- 



oper gets oxygen, the bromine gets hydrogen and 
the silver is set free. 

When ferrous sulphate is added to potassium 
oxalate, a change of partners as it were, is at once 
effected, according to the golden rule of chemis- 
try that ** might is right." In other words the 
strongest elements or groups arrange themselves 
satisfactorily and leave the weaker ones to unite 
as best they can. In this case the potassium 
and sulphuric acid radical (SO4 ) are the strong 
parties, and hence potassium sulphate is at once 
formed. The iron and oxalic acid are thus 
obliged to unite as ferrous oxalate or remain free. 
But ferrous oxalate is a very unstable compound, 
having a strong tendency to pass into ferric oxal- 
ate, which can only be effected by the appropria- 
tion of a little more oxalic acid and the consump- 
tion of a little oxygen. Hence the necessity of free 
acid in this developer. Whether that acid be ox- 
alic, citric or sulphuric is not very material, be- 
cause, in the latter cases we may suppose that 
oxalic acid is set free by the action of the add 
used upon the potassium oxalate. 

While the series of chemical changes occurring 
in the pyro. developer are widely different and 
far more complex, the results are the same. Wa- 
ter is decomposed, its oxygen going to the pyro. 
while its hydrogen seizes the bromine thus liber- 
a ing the silver. But pyro. alone cannot effect 
this change with any degree of facility and rapid- 
icy. It must be aided by some powerfully basic 
or alkaline sabstance. Ammonia is the alkali 
usually employed, although, as all know, other 
alkalies will answer. Thus carbonate of ammonia, 
sodium hydrate and sodium carbonate, potassium 
hydrate and potassium carbonate are frequently 
employed. Lime (calcium hydrate), lithium hy- 
drate andjlithium carbonate, and probably similar 
compounds of caesium, barium, strontium, etc., 
will subserve the same purpose. The only ques- 
tion is, which is, all things considered, the best ? 
Thus far the consensus of opinion seems to point 
to ammonia as the best, and the sodium com- 
pounds as the next best agents to aid the pyro. 

The next qaestions to be settled are, what are 
the best proportions, and what agents as rest min- 
ers and modifiers, are most desirable? As these 
are problems which can only be solved by empir- 
ical practice, I began, some months ago, an 
analysis of the leading developing formnlse in 
use. I subsequently learned that the gifted edi- 
tor of the British Journal of Photography had 
anticipated me, to some extent, in this direction. 
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iheref oze gladlj incorporate his a&alyses of eight 
formnlee with thirteen others which I have fig- 
ured out, making a total of twenty- one. Of these 
17 nse ammonia to aid the pyro., while the re- 
maining fonr nse the carbonates of sodium, potas- 
sium, etc. 

I have reduced, for comparison, all the formulse 
to the amounts present in a fluid ounce of the fin- 
ished developer. In consequence of the very com- 
plex character of many of these formulae, and of 
the ambiguous language employed in the "direc- 
tions," it is possible that some errors have 
crept in; but, in the main, it is believed the 
figures given are correct. 



The figures rep- 
resent the quanti- 
ties present in each 
fluid ounce of fin- 
ished developer. 
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Messrs. Genlaia and Garbntt use carbonate of 
sodium, while Mr. McDonald employs carbonate 
of potassium. 

Mr. Gentile has recently proposed a solution of 
Lewis' coDceutrated lye, the composition of which 
is unknown, and probably somewhat variable. 
Mr. Carbutt recommends in one formula 86 grs., 
and in another 96 grains of carbonate of sodium 
to the ouEce ; while Mr. Genlain uses 48 grains to 
the ounce. Mr. Carbutt also introduces in one 
case 3 grains, and in another 6 grains of sul- 
phite of sodium to the ounce. 

Perhaps the most astonishing feature of the 



entire exhibit, is the widely different propor* 
tion of pyro. and ammonia in the finished - 
developers. The amount of bromide it wiU be 
observed is also very different being more than 
thirty-six times as great in some oases as in oth- 
ers. 



A ITew Fhotomiosogbaphio Oamera. 

BT FRBDERICK W. MERGER, M.D., F.R.M.S. 

The chief hindrauce to the general use of pho- 
tography in connection with the microscope has 
been the somewhat complicated, cumbrous, and 
expensive character of the apparatus. The use- 
fulness and value of photographs of micro-objects 
has been recognized, and though the camera can 
not in all cases take the place of free-hand draw- 
ing or the camera lucida, yet it can be success- 
fully applied to most objects, and far surpasses 
all the means of securing a truthful delineation 
of many objects. Its value in legal investigation, 
or for conveying correct impressions to the popu- 
lar mind have also received recognition. Photo- 
micrography is practically applied by few persons, 
compared with the whole number who do more or 
less work with the microscope, and there can be 
but one reason, the general impression that many 
difficulties and expenses attend the process. The 
amateur has found that the use of the camera as 
usually applied to such work, has necessitated 
much preparation, and the use of not a little 
space, and he has therefore regarded the proced- 
ure with a mind full of doubts as to its utility in 
his limited periods of work. This state of things 
has hampered the advancement of the science. 
It is only by making photography of more gen- 
eral application that we can hope to perfect the 
relationship between the two, and this more gen- 
eral application can only be brought about by the 
substitution of a very portable, light and easily 
applied apparatus for the cumbersome and com- 
plicated contrivances now in use. As a step in 
this direction, I have had constructed a very port- 
able camera, after the plan of Harting. There 
have been several modifications of Harting's cam- 
era, but none of them have proved better than 
the original. Stein"* has shown such an appara- 
tus, but it lacks steadiness. Max Hauerf has de- 
scribed a small camera of ready application, but it 
consists of too many parts and is expensive. Th6 
instrument I have devised can not of course ac- 
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oomplish all that can be done with the larger and 
.more complicated appliances, but it will do all 
that any camera can do at the same focal distance 
and npon the same size plate with lamp-light. 
Nay more, it works quicker than the larger appa- 
ratus with its direct lamp-light. The apparatus 
shown in the accompanying illustration consists 
of a box of light wood. A, a cone of light metal, 
B, a tube, which takes the place of the ordinary 
draw tube of the microscope, C, and the frame 



carrying the ground glass and plate holder, D. 
The tube 0, is fitted to the cone B, so that it may 
be withdrawn for the insertion of an eye-piece or 
amplifier. To the box A, is attached a brass strap, 
a, the lower end being slotted to admit the pas- 
sage of a binding screw secured to a button, b, 
astened to the arm of the stand. As soon as the 
object is coarsely focused upon the ground glass 
the cone and its tube are raised slightly, say about 
a quarter of an inch from the body of the mioro- 
soope, and the binding screw is then tightened, 
securing the weight of the camera, etc., upon the 
arm of the instmment, thus removing any undue 



pressure upon the rack and pinion, or fine move- 
ment of the tube, daring future manipulation 
The fine focusing when completed leaves nothing 
to be done but to push the ground glass frame 
on till it is replaced by the plate holder when the 
picture may be made. 

The features of this apparatus are : Its great 
portability, measuring when the draw tube has 
been removed from the cone, 4^ X 4^4 X 9 inches ; 
its ready application to the microscope in any 
position, from the vertical to the horizontal, re' 
quiring but a few minutes for its adjustment with- 
out changing the position or light, at least for 
moderate powers; its special fitness for the ama- 
teur, being moderate in first cost and inexpensive 
in use from the size ot the plate used. Though 
the plate is small, 3^x4 inches (lantern size), it is 
very useful and will meet most of the needs of* the 
amateur workers for whose convenience the in- 
strument is intended. 

There is a class of work of which this little cam- 
era is incapable, and in introducing it to the no- 
tice of mioroscopists, it is not intended to convey 
the impression that it will supersede other means 
where skilled hands and elaborate apparatus are 
absolutely necessary. To those who have bat an 
hour or two of an evening for observation with 
the microscope, this camera may prove of service 
in securing a photograph quickly at the work 
table. -,.»„,... 

The box above the cone might be dispensed 
with, and the slide carrying the ground glass at- 
tached directly to the large end ofthe cone. The 
advantage in having the box is the shutter, which 
may be fitted to its interior for excluding light 
from the plate at the moment of completing the 
exposure, a preferable means to that of placing a 
piece of black paper between the objective and 
the source of light. Instead of having the ground 
glass and plate carrier in one frame, it might be 
desirable for some to have them separate, having 
more than one plate holder. The apparatus can 
at a trifling cost be attached to most stands, and 
when properly made should not exceed, including 
ground glass and plate holder, seven or eight 
ounces in weight. 



In our next number we expect to publish an 
article by Dr. Webster on "The Applications of 
Photography in Surgery," and one on "The De- 
tection of Adulterations by the Microscope and 
Photography," by Dr. Belfield, the celebrated 
expert in this line of research. 
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A Oommoh-Sehbb IisTAiTAiBons Shutter. 

BT S. W. BUBNHAM. 

So mnoh has been written and said abont in- 
stantaneonB siintters in the last three or four 
years, that it would seem nothing of importance 
coold be added, and hardlj any new device in- 
vented. Of contrivances more or less complicated, 
there is no lack on both sides of the Atlantic, but 
the more simple forms are perhaps less known* 
The one I have used, and found equal to every 
demand, is extremely simp'e, and can easily be 
mf^e by any amateur who has the tinkering in- 



wood, and thin brass for the drop. This made a 
much neater job, and had this advantage, that the 
working of the shutter could not be affected by 
wet or moisture. This particular shutter was 
made for a No. 1 Darlot Bapid Hemispherical 
lens, the dimensions being seven inches in length, 
and three in width. 

In the diagrams, fig. 1 represents a rear view 
of the shutter; fig. 2 a side view of the same; fig. 
3 a front view, with the drop in its elevated posi- 
tion; fig. 4 the drop; fig. 5 a side view of the lat- 
ter; and fig. 6 the releasing- catch, or trigger, on a 
larger scale. 
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stinct. There is nothing particularly novel in its 
construction, and I should not have offered a de- 
scription of it, had not the- editor of this journal 
suggested my doing so. 

The shutter first constructed was all made of 
thin hard wood, except the drop, which was cut 
out of a piece of galvanized iron, that being the 
first thing that came to hand at the moment. 
Subsequently, when about to take a long trip, and 
not having time to do the work myself, I had it 
duplicated, with some minor improvements, by a 
skilled workman, using hard rubber in place of 



From the brass catch, 6, a pin passes through th<» 
rubber plate, and engages, by means of a corre- 
sponding notch, with the drop d, when the latter 
is elevated as shown in fig. 3. A string is attached 
to the upper end of 6, and a very slight pull, not 
exceeding 1-82 of an inch, will release the drop 
Prof. Garrison in making a shutter after this plan 
has added a small lever, c, ^e bent end of which 
passes under b and acts as an eccentric or cam 
to lift b when c is pulled back by the cord fastened 
to its upper end. This allows the catch to be re- 
leased by a very delicate pull through a consider- 
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able arc, so that it is praoticallj impossible to cB^ 
tnrb the camera when the drop is released. By 
torniDg the lever c at right angles to the plane of 
the shutter, it serres to hold the catch free, so 
that the drop can be poshed by hand when the 
shutter is tamed into a horizontal- position. I 
have never disturbed the camera by releasing the 
drop by b alone, though some care is necessary to 
give only the requisite' amount of motion, but I 
regard this extra trigger as a very useful and de- 
sirable attachment. When it is desired to make 
the shortest exposure, a small rubber band, a, is 
slipped over the end of the drop, which is bent at 
right angles to its length for this purpose, and to 
serve as a stop when the closed position is reached. 
The length of the opening in the drop is 1 3-16 
inches in the middle, and 2 3-16 at the sides, the 
ends of this opening hi^ving tho same curvature 
as the full aperture of the lens. 

This shutter possesses several advantages, aside 
from its simplicity and cheapness, over most of 
the forms offered in the market. One of the most 
important is in the latitude of exposure which can 
be given, varying from one-fiftieth to a quarter, or 
even half a second. If the shutter is well made* 
the drop will run anywhere between the vertical 
position and an elevation of about 20°. In the 
latter position the speed will be less than half 
that in the vertical position, and of course inter- 
mediate positions will give exposures between 
these limits. 

Some experiments have been tried to determine 
practically the equivalent exposure with and with- 
out the spring. Prof. Hough constructed an ap- 
paratus for doing this, by removing the pendulum 
and escapement from a clock movement, and at- 
taching to the shaft of the minute hand a broad 
pointer six or eight inches in length, moving in 
front of a dial a foot or more in diameter, divided 
into ten degree spaces. The motion was made 
practically uniform by a fan attached to the last 
shaft of the train, and the velocity of the hand 
recorded with great accuracy on the Observatory 
chronograph. The value of one revolution of the 
hand was found to be 0.82 of a second. To the 
end of this hand or pointer was attached a ther- 
mometer bulb fiUed with mercury, and the appa- 
ratus placed in the sun and photographed when 
moving at this speed. The sun being reflected 
from this bulb, produced a sharp line of light 
from the commenoement to the end of the expos- 
ure, and the duration of this interval was of course 
readily ascertained from the length of the arc. 



With the spring attached to the shutter this was 
found to be one-fiftieth of a second, and with the 
vertical drop, about one-sixteenth of a second* 
Of course the latter could easily be computed in 
accordance with the ]aw of fallmg bodies, but the 
method employed is certainly better, since it 
gives in a practical way exactly what is desired* 
By turning the shutter in a horisontal position 
and pushing the slide across by hand, exposures 
can be made in much less time than the lens can 
be uncapped in the ordinary way. For very many 
subjects this will be found very usefuL In fact, 
with the proper manipulation, every neceAoy 
variation between one second and one-fiftieth can 
be made, thereby adapting the exposure to almost 
every variety of coDditions. 

The drop is released as has been shown, by 
pulling the string, which is attached to the catch, 
straight back towards the operator. The conven- 
ience of this will be apparent to any one who has 
tried to photograph any rapidly moving object 
from the deck of a rolling and pitching sailboat, 
for example, when the camera is held in the hand, 
or steadied on one leg of the tripod. The shut- 
ter being released in this way, the camera can be 
pointed exactly at the object so as to ensure plac- 
ing it in the center of the plate with no danger 
of failure. Indeed, with a common camera this can 
be as easily and certainly done as [if it were fitted 
with a gun stock or any of the contrivances for 
holding it to the shoulder or otherwise. 

As this shutter is less than 3-16 of an inch in 
thickness, it is readily carried in the pocket, and 
placed on the lens as easily as the common expos- 
ing cap, and as easily removed. It has nothing 
liable to get out of order, and is certain to be al- 
ways ready for use. Professors Churison, Hough 
and Bastin have made instantaneous shutters of 
this form, and they have found them as satisfac- 
tory in practice as I have done. 

Any instantaneous shutter of whatever con- 
struction, which works only with a luring, is nec^ 
essarily a failure for many purposes. In the first 
place, out of ten pictures which must be taken in 
less than the time necessary to use the cap, nine 
of them can as weU be taken with a gravity 
exposure as with any shorter are. Nearly al^ 
marine subjects, when the camera is stationary' 
can be taken perfectly with the loager exposure 
and much better negatives secured ; while shorte' 
exposures will not give equally good results. It 
is very certain that a good, dense negative, such 
as one would ordinarily make of still objects, can 
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only be made with the spring when all the condi- 
tionB of light and subjeot are favorable. If a view 
is to be taken from a yacht in rapid motion, then 
of oonrse the shortest time will be necessary, 
hoogh I have taken many views from the deck 
of a large steamer with the simple drop, where 
every detail was perfectly sharp. A better and 
sharper picture will be obtained by some stopping, 
down. In this work I have generally used the 
12 m.m. diaphragm, which makes the outer por- 
tions of the negative fairly well-defined. 

Some very complicated instantaneous shutters 
have been devised, the object of which has been 



exposed, it is evident nothing is really gained by 
f(Tiy such complicated device. 



FH0T0GSAPH8 OF ELEOTRIO SPASKSr 

The extreme sensitiveness of the dry plates 
cannot be shown more strikingly than by these 
photographs of electric sparks. 

Wheatstone has demonstrated that the electric 
discharge from a Leyden jar occupies but the 
1-24,000 part of a second, and yet the action of 
the light produced upon these plates is very 
marked. 



to commence the exposure in the middle of the 
lens, and to give a little more time to the fore- 
ground or upper part of the plate. A moment's 
reflection will convince any one that these are 
purely theoretical conclusions, and of no practical 
value, especially in an instantaneous, or very 
short exposure. In a full exposure, such as would 

. ordinarily be made of an out-door subject by re- 
moving the cap, doubtless the time for the lighter 

'portion of the picture might be reduced with ad- 
vantage, but as no more time is given to the fore- 
ground by any of these shutters than by the one 
under consideration, and as in no shutter of any 
form is the s^, or any part of the picture, over- 



An ordinary apparatus could be arranged very 
simply for photographing the sparks. In a room 
which can be darkened, the camera should be 
placed with the knobs of a Holtz or other electric 
machine in focus. After placing the plate in po- 
sition and darkening the room, the cap is removed 
from he lens and the machine set in motion un- 
til a spark is produced ;the shorter the spark the 
straighter will be its path : the cap is then re- 
X)laced and the picture is secure. 

The apparatus used for producing the spaiks of 
which the accompanying cuts are exact represen- 
tations, was an improved Holtz machine, giving 
under favorable conditions a seven-inch spark. 
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The peculiarly irregular path of the disoharge 
is quite noticeable iu these photographs, showing 
sometimes very sharp angles, as if the current 
had met with resistance too great to be overcome 
and had retreated from its original direction. 

La Nature has published an article by Gaston 
Tissandier, accompanied by plates of lightning 
taken by M. Bobert Haensel, of Beichenberg. 
The general character of these spark paths bear 
such elose resemblance to the photographs of 
Haensel that the identity of the nature of the dis- 
charges is manifest. William Hoskins. 



The Etheb-Oztoeh Lime-Lioht. 

BT PLTMMON 8. HATES, A. M., M. D., 

Pro^. of Gbemifltiy and Toxlooloffy, Woman'i Medical Col- 
lege, and of Analytical Chemlstar, Chicago college of 
Pharmacy. 

**! consider that every generator otight to have 
an empty chamber to receive any suck-back or 
splash-back of ether which mxiy occur, either from 
an upset or back pressure." ''So predominant is 
this special danger, that in the American patent 
generator oti/Lr. Fred. E. Ives, purchased and now 
made by the Mcintosh Company of Chicago, a 
fluid taink is superseded by rolls of cloth satu- 
rated with eiher, through which the oxygen is 
passed. The desired object is attained; but 
such methods fail to insure saturating the gas, as 
the supply of ether is apt to prove insufficient 
towards the end. The vendors of this generator, 
in fact, in their circular actually contemplate the 
blowing off the ends of the generator, and its 
catching fire, as an event to be by no means un- 
expected, and give directions f6r ** smothering" 
the flames. I do not share their confidence that 
such accidents would always be harmless." 

The above quotation taken from an article by 
Lewis Wright in the Photographic News of March 
14, 1884, does manifest injustice to a most admir- 
able apparatus. 

As I was the second person in Chicago to use 
Ives' ether-oxygen lime-light and have used it 
frequently, I can speak with some degree of au- 
thority bred of experience, which the author of 
the above paragraph manifestly could not have 
had from the manner in which he handles the 
subject. 

To those who are not acquainted with the Ives' 
saturator a brief description may not be out of 
place. The saturator consistsjessentially of two 
horizontal brass cylinders of a diameter of from 
1^ to 2 inches, and from 14 to 16 inches long 
placed parallel to each other. Each cylinder has 
a doth filling which may be removed at will. The 
ether is entirely absorbed by the cloth and held 



by capillarity. The oxygen on its way from thtt 
reservoir cylinder, or bag, to the burner passes 
in part through the saturator and pari direct to 
the burner. 

I will leave it to the reader to theorize whether 
the oxygen will be more saturated with the vapot 
of ether by passing it through a cloth tube satu- 
rated with ether,and of a leng^ of from 30 to 82 
inches, or by causing it to bubble through a col- 
umn of ether one-third this length. In practice I 
Jiave ever found that the Ives' saturator never be- 
lied its name,and the saturated gas always answered 
the test for oxygen when saturated with ether as 
given by Mr. Wright, viz., ** As long as the ether 
' flame (without oxygen) is whitetitis saturated or 
nearly so." Then^are two sizes of the saturator 
made, having a capacity respectively of 5 and 7 
ounces of ether. To my certain, knowledge the 
Ives' apparatus has been run oontinuousy without 
replenishing for two hours and a half, and this 
when the utmost was required of the light every 
minute of the time. 

The rubber caps which ar^ placed over the ends 
of the saturator cylinder, while fitting so closely 
as to preclude the escape of the ether or oxygen . 
are so loosely fitted that if the pressure of the gas 
becomes greater than is necessary for the supply 
to the burner they will blow off by the gas press- 
ure. This makes it impossible for an ignorant or 
thoughtless manipulator to leave the saturator 
connected with the gas receiver and gas turned 
on, unless there is an exit at the burner or the 
pressure be ridiculously low. It will be seen 
from this that the rubber caps act as a safety valve. 
Whoever heard of a steam boiler being con- 
demned because it had an excellent safety valve , 
or of a ** fire-proof" hotel lacking patronage be- 
cause of an efficient fire escape. ? 

Should the ends blow off because the gas wa 
explosive by reason of being non-saturated— an 
accident which I have never known to take plaoe 
— the resulting combustion of the ether would be 
most readily put out, in that the ether is held by 
capiUarity, and cohsequently, we have to deal witb 
what is equivalent to a burning solid, rather ih«i 
with an exceedingly infiammable liquid and ils 
disastrous possibilities. 

There are over one hundred of Ives* sattirators 
in use at the present time and they are in tiie 
hands of persons of all grades of knowledge in 
regard to the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe, its chem- 
istry and its physics. With this number of appa- 
ratu3 in use^-one of which to my knowledge has 
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been used not less than 50 times d:iring the past 
winter by 4 or 5 different persons — I have yet to 
bear of the lirst accident. 

I bave no hesitancy, notwithstanding Mr. 
Wrigbt's criticism, in recommending this appara- 
tus as being the best on account of its being com- 
pact, complete, efficacious. 



Det Plates FOB OiTY AND OouHTET Use. 

I believe that dealers and plate makers do not 
fully appreciate the difference in plates required 
for large smoky cities and the pure air of smaller 
towns. A plate that will work rapidly enough 
for the latter and give plenty of detail will be 
quite too slow and bard for the former, also 
plates that are rapid enough for the dark days of 
November, December, January and February are 
qmte too rapid the balance of the year, unless 
the parties using them will screen the light and 
use smaller stops. If makers would take the 
precaution to enlighten operators using the 
plates, on tbe difference of the action of light in 
short and long days they would have less fault 
found with their plates, and save themselves much 
annoyance and expense in having plates returned. 
Too large a volume of light in midsummer 
will make a negative flat no matter how short the 
exposure or small the stop. 

The developer has much to do with the strength 
or flatness of the negative and as there are said to 
be over thirty-seven thousand various formulsefor 
dry plate developers it seems folly to try and 
formulate any, but in my experience the 
simpler you get it the better The acid pyro. 
and the alkali in some form is all that is required 
with a little sulphur to blacken. The nearer neu- 
tral you can make your pyro. and have it keep 
the less alkali of any kind you wUl need use, 
the more rapid your plates wUl be, and the more 
detail you will get in your shadows. 

A. Heslbb. 
[to be continued.] 



Opaque Dby Plate Hegativeb. 

A correspondent in the English Mechanic 
asks for a process of copying plans, etc., for 
photo lithographic work, with dry plates, which 
will give equal opacity with Eder & Toth's lead 
process as applied to wet plates. 

We expect shortly to publish an article on 
^Photography in Prisons," by Mr. Wetmore, Re- 
cording Glerk Illinois State Penitentiary. 



FB0FE88I0HAL VS. AMATSUB PHOTOOBAPHEBS. 



The ever increasing number of amateurs who 
within the last few years have joined tbe ranks of 
photography is a positively startling fact. In esti- 
mating the results that have followed, and are 
likely to follow the introduction of gdatino-bro- 
mide plates, it is one which many professionals 
look upon with undisguised alarm, whether right- 
ly or wrongly we propose to discuss. Such is the 
unreasonableness, such tbe want of proper feeling, 
displayed by some that they choose to term "in- 
terlopers'* tbe very men to whom modern photog- 
raphy may be fairly said to owe its existence. 
We cannot avoid thinking that it shows to *what 
a height of selfishness, or perhaps we cugbt to say 
egotism, some persons can soar. 

Photography is almost essentially the product 
of amateur experiment, the main result of which 
has been given to the world untrammelled and 
unpaid for. We all know of the early patent 
which was taken out for a photog^phic method, 
but it was soon relinquished entirely for the pub- 
lic benefit. Commercial photography, photog- 
raphy, that is, of maguitude — may truly be said 
to date from the introduction of the collodion 
process. What was done for its inventor by those 
who had risen td affluence through bis means — 
tbe man who, practically, had invented a new art, 
a new industrial pursuit, a means of livelihood by 
which we are fairly within the mark in saying tens 
of thousands gain their daily bread — the man who 
enabled scores of decayed gentlemen, discharged 
clerks, and unfortunate tradesmen, not to speak 
of worthless handicraftsmen, the broken down 
butchers, bakers and candlestick makers, who 
rushed at the means of making a lazy living, soon 
to be a luxurious one, without training being 
needed or knowledge reqaired? What was done 
for him ? We should be ashamed to name the 
contemptible sum that was raised for the benefit of 
those he left behind him. 

Are not, rather, the professional photographers 
themselves interlopers? Gelatino- bromide is to 
all intents and purposes entirely the outcome of 
amateur efforts : yet, if we were to see at the deal- 
er's counter some of its earlier exponents side by 
side with a member or two of those great firms 
who order a few thousand places at a time, we 
are afraid that the former, asking for a few dozen 
of the things he had called into existence, would 
have to bide his time tUl the interloping profes- 
sional had been supplied. 

It will not suffice to say that amateurs of this 
kind are not meant— that the amateur who buys 
a small apparatus ani a good supply of chemicals 
and goes about taking his friends' portraits in 
every direction, is the class which is objected 
to—for to imply this would be making things 
still worse, and would be tantamount to saying 
that ''we will not murmur at those people photo- 
graphing without pay or reward who are likely to 
invent something new that may turn to our bene- 
fit; but we don't want any one to come photo- 
graphing if we are not to gain by it." We appeal 
to the broader-minded, whom we really believe 
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form a far larger proportion of our readers, if we 
have not rightly stated the way in which many 
professional photographers speak. Thns we see 
it is as ungenerous as it is illogical to complain of 
the iufluz of amateurs, and we do not think it will 
bd difficult to show that it is equally unwise m 
every way to oflfer the "cold shoulder" to them. 
The absurd action of a firm of American photog- 
raphers, who notified the closing of their ac- 
count with the stock dealers with whom they did 
business on account of these dealers selling ma- 
terials to amateurs, has been well laughed at by 
the intelligent men of business on either side of 
the water ; but it is a fair example of the feeling 
we describe and deprecate. On many grounds 
we should advise professional photographers to 
encourage and assist the increase of amateurs. 
An example will illustrate our meaning. Let 
there be two or three well known photographers 
in a town, one of the three only sharing our views. 
If he show courtesy to amateurs he will enlarge 
the circle of his clientele, and more than that, it 
will be a strange neighborhood if he be not able to 
obtain an occasional pupD. This, even to a pros- 
perous photographer, is all pure gain, as he could 
make appointments for lessons. If he charge (we 
could give instances where this is done) a guinea 
for a lesson of an hour it will be fairly paying 
work, and he willnaturally increase both his repu- 
tation and his business, the other two photog- 
raphers we have supposed, as a matter of course 
losing to that extent. 

Many professional photographers have made 
acceptable additions to their income by teaching 
and supplying apparatus; though we have heard 
them complain that there is so great a demand for 
apparatus that the dealers and makers do not care 
to allow them a discount or commission, they be- 
ing able to sell at first hand all they can produce. 
This is a point upon which it is not our province 
to enter; but we may be sure that the inexorable 
law of supply and demand will very soon cause a 
levoUng of inequalities of this character. 

We have kept to the last the most formidable 
difficnlty-formidable in appearance only-the ex- 
pectation that the more woi*k done by amateurs 
the less ihere will be for professionals. This we, 
and many with us, believe to be a pure figment. 
Photography nowadays is a very different thing 
from what it was even a dozen years ago. The pic^ 
ures which then would have delighted their orig- 
inals would not be looked at now, on account of 
the increased excellence that characterizes photo- 
graphs from the average professional and the add- 
ed work of the retoucher. Now we would ask, is 
it reasonable to imagine that any every day ama- 
teur could be, in the brief time which he can give 
to the work, at all likely to produce anything that 
will compete against good average professional 
photography? On the face of it the proposition 
is absurd. Hence, no loss could occur from any 
such sourse; and further, the difficulties that the 
amateur will find to beset the production of 
really good work wou'd,through the very publicity 
obtained, place the professional photographer in 
a better position and enhance the reputation of 



his skiJl. 

Finally, we might add that, if in' intimate cir- 
cles cartes and cabinets of friends were produced^ 
a knowledge of human nature would enable us to 
predict that the self -same people would oometo 
be taken by the professional portraitis* ; and thna^ 
as in all other ways, would amateurs aid the pro- 
fessional photographer and improve his status. — 
British Jowmal of Photography. 



Wax Matches fob Pbihtinq T&abspaseboies. 

BT H. H. OUNNINaHAM, B. A. 

In my early attempts at making transparencies 
by artificial light on gelatine -bromide plates, I 
found more or less difficulty in determining the 
amount of exposure necessary; and this difficulty 
became greater when using different sources of 
light. 

For example, a time exposure to a candle is 
fairly accurate when the same candle is used 
throughout, and the same distance from the 
source of light is observed. But even in the case 
of candles, there is a considerable variation in the 
light, according to the condition of the wick^ 
both in quantity and quality, considered actinic- 
ally— e. gr., a long wick gives a large flame but a 
yellow one; and though the tots! of light is 
greater, the amount of actinic light is probably 
much less; at any rate, itis very difficult to esti- 
mate. 

Again, gas varies very much in the quantity 
and quality of the light being emitted, according 
as the quality and pressure of the gas varies; and 
the light, from paraffiue lamps is also of a very 
variable character, and hardly to be trusted for 
uniformity. It therefore struck me that a fairly 
uniform, simple, and at the same time easily ob- 
tainable source of light would simplify the pro- 
duction of transparencies, and I found wbat I 
sought in the simple wax vesta match. These 
vary very little in length and thickness among 
those of the same make, and they can easily be 
picked out of a size, and, if necessary, cut to an 
e.iual length with a pair of scissors; and since 
the same weight of wax burned in the same sized 
wick (temperature and barometrical pressure be- 
ing unnecessary to consider here) will give as 
near as possible exactly the same total of light, 
it will be evident that a very accurate measure of 
light is obtained by burning a given number of 
similar wax vestas. 

My practical method of proceeding is this: 
At a distance of 12, 18, and 24 inches from where 
the printing- frame is j^lacod, I have marks on a 
board, and I bring the wax vesta in position by 
sticking it on a pin, raised on a block of wood to 
bring it central with the printing-frame. Then* 
all being ready, I strike another match, touch the 
one on the pin, which of course instantly flames 
up, and which I allow to burn for half or whole 
of its length, according to the density of the 
negative. Of course, the first match is blown out 
as soon as the standard is ignited, and the head 
of the standard is pulled off as soon as its pres^ 
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ence dulls the flame. As an example, an ordin- 
arily dense negative at 18 or 24 inches distance 
will require about half of one of Bryant & 
May's wax yestas, burnt in the manner indicated. 
Dense negatives require two or. more such vestas 
to be burnt, and they may be burnt either to- 
gether or consecutively, it makes no difference, 
as we connt the total of light as depending not 
upon the time of exposure, but upon the weight 
of wax burnt.-' Photographic News, 



PHOTOQRiLPHT OF TELLOW AHD BLUE IS TBUE 

Pbopoetioh op Thbib Ihtehsity. 

BY DR. H. W. VOOEL. 

It is now more than ten years since that I pub- 
lished an observation of considerable interest — 
viz., the process of ''actinizing non-actinic rays," as 
the late Wharton Simpson called it; or a means 
to sensitize bromide and chloride of silver for 
yellow, green, and red rays, by mixing them with 
certain bodies which absorb the colored rays men- 
tioned. I made my first experiments with the 
spectrum of the sun, and succeeded in photo- 
graphing the red and yellow part of it. My ob- 
servations and views met, in the first place, with 
some opposition. My late friend, Mpnckhoven, 
doubted them at first altogether. Oarey Lea tried 
to prove that I was mistaken. The first who con- 
firmed my results was Beequerel, the becond. Ma- 
jor Waterhouse of Calcutta. These gentlemen 
confirmed the principle pronounced by me in 
1873: — Thai certain dyes, which have a power- 
ful absorbing action for colored rays, make 
bromide of silver sensitive to those rays. 

I proved by further experiments that this ac- 
tion of absorbing agents on bromide of silver is 
met with only under certain favorable conditions : 
that is to say, an ordinary chemical sensitizer 
which combines easily with bromine, or chlorine, 
or iodine, and therefore accelerates the action of 
light on the haloid salts of silver, must be present. 
For instance, bromide of silver precipitated with 
an excess of nitrate, well washed, and dyed with 
fucheine is sensitive for yellow and green rays; 
but if it is precipitated with an excess of soluble 
bromide the fucbsine has no action at all. Mor- 
phine, pyrogallic*acid, and even gelatine, act like a 
trace of nitrate of silver, and in their presence fuch- 
sine is a sensitizer for yellow rays. 

But all these researches were, at first, of merely 
scientific value for spectrum analysis. Already, 
in 1873, 1 tried to take pictures of colored sub- 
jects by stained bromide plates : but I soon ob- 
served that bromide plates made sensitive for the 
yellow rays of the spectrum showed only a trace 
of sensitiveness for the yellow color of our pig- 
ments. The reason of this was, that the yeflow 
rays of the spectrum are many thousand times 
more intense than the yellow rays of the most 
brilliant yellow pigment. But I observed (also 
1878) that ft was possible to get a picture of a 
dark violet ribbon on a light yellow ground in 
their true proportion of intensity by the interpo- 



sition of a yellow glass which diminished the in- 
tensity of the blue rays. 

Years passed and yet no useful application came 
of these observations. Dncos du Hanron and Al- 
bert did something in 1877. But they aimed too 
high; they wanted not to reproduce colors bv 
photographic tones, but by colors again, a task 
that naturally led them into a sea of difficulty. 
Albert and Dacos employed for their purpose col- 
ored collodion and colored glass, using the latter 
to sift out such color^ as they did not want. 
Gros, in Paris, worked somewhat after the same 
faahion. 

Of late years, an effort has been made to make 
use of the principle in gelatine photography. 
Some five years ago I published researches on the 
subject, showing that gelatine plates could be 
made sensitive to certain colors. Eosine was 
found to be the most favorable ^absorbing me- 
<Uum, a body that had been employed in collodion 
by all experienced in this branch of photography, 
having been first proposed for the purpose by 
Waterhouse. Eosined gelatine plates are already 
a commercial article, and have been manufactured 
for some time past by Messrs. Clayton and Tail- 
fer,of Paris. Eosine, I found, materially improves 
the sensitiveness of the yellow, and lessens the 
sensitiveness of the plates for bine. This, by the 
way, is to be observed in other bodies, as, for in- 
stance, in fuchsine, and it is precisely this quality, 
viz. — the increase of sensitiveness for yellow, and 
decrease for blue— that is of the utmost impor- 
tance, for without it, in photographing colors, the 
blue would act as powerfully as the yellow, or, in 
other words, appear as brignt as the latter. 

I examined with the spectroscope the commer- 
cial eosine plates, and found that for yellow rays 
they were about double as sensitive as for the 
blue; their sensitivenebs for red, on the other 
hand, is not greater than in ordinary plates. Still 
the sensitiveness to yellow was not sufficient to 
permit the reproduction in their true proportion 
of intensity of yellow and blue colors together ; 
and for this reason I tried if it were not possible 
to increase the sensitiveness of yellow still more, 
as well as to increase also the sensitiveness of 
red. In both these objects, I am happy to say, I 
have succeeded, but it is with collodion, and not 
with gelatine. I am able to produce wet collo- 
dion plates which are at least ten times more 
sensitive for yellow than for blue. With such 
plates I am enabled, in fact, to reproduce yellow 
objects in n light tint, and blue ones in a dark 
tint. All colors, in fact, have an action upon the 
plates so long as these colors contain yellow and 
green rays. A photograph taken of the color- ta- 
ble that appears in my manual gave a most sur- 
prising result; the light green came out lightest, 
yellow was very light indeed, while the blue gave 
quite a dark photographic tint. I forward you a 
print from the negative. — Photographic News 



We expect shortly to commence the publica- 
tion of a series of articles on Photo-Engraving, 
by a gentleman of long experience in that branch 
of our art-sdenoe. 
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The Ether-Oxyqeh Limb-Light. 

BY LEWIS WRIGHT. 

The Chadderton explosion has pointedly 
directed attention to tLis fonn of the lime-light, 
and it is an important quebtion whether or not, 
as Slate i in a letter to the Daily Chronicle^ it 
ought to be avoided by all public lecturers, for it 
has marked advantages. Its elfects are, as stated 
by me some time ago, at least as brilliant as oxy- 
gen burnt with house gas in a ''mixed" jet, and 
sometimes more so, for I have successfully shown 
a crystal of Brookite (a most difficult one owing 
to its strong red color) in the polariscope with 
the ether light, which on a previous occasion had 
baffled me with house gas. And to be able to 
use the "mixed" or most brilUant form of jet in a 
country village where there is no gas, must be to 
many a great b^n. 

First of all, it ought not to have been stated by 
Jin Etheridge in the Daily Chronicle, that the 
apparatus which exploded was the "ethoxo.*' That 
name was adopted by Mr. Brouc^hton, who devot- 
ed much time and study to perfecting this form 
-of light for his particular form of apparatus; and 
whatever merits may belong to other forms, that 
name ought to be left to his, and no one else has 
a fair right to use it. This is a case in point, for 
it is not the ''ethoxo" which hus exp oded. Some 
time since another explosion took place, also said 
^ be of the "ethoxo," but it was not; and the 
unfairness of pirating the name needs no further 
proof. Let every inventor or improver christen 
his own apparatus, and stand or fall by it alone. 

As far as I can ascertain, the apparatus which 
exploded' was only a modification of the earliest 
or wash-bottle form. To use such a form habit- 
ually would be in my opinion, for reasons wLioh 
will appear, an effectual form of suicide, and I 
have seen two other forms of apparatus emanat- 
ing from Birmingham which also appear to be 
highly dangerous. Mr. Diggle being a photog- 
rapher, however, this journal has a sort of double 
olaim upon him, and he would confer a real 
service on many by fully describing his apparatus, 
And every ascertainable detail, even tbe most 
minute, which ocoitrred on the eventful evening. 
We ought to have the exact quantity of ether 
used, its quality and price, and where bought; 
the size and top area of the bag, the weight used, 
and anything else that can be known. Meantime, 
it is only possible to treat the matter generally. 

Whether the ether light is "dangefous," then, 
^will depend." On the one hand, it has special 
dangers or risks above and beyond those of mixed 
gases; on the other hand, these admit of being 
certainly guarded against. But they will only be 
by that class of people who, fully realizing the 
dangerous points, are absolutely methodical and 
cool in the methods needed to meet them. 

This is readily seen if we consider the nature 
of the process. From one bag of oxygen a small 
i;)ortion is passed through ether, and in its passage 
becomes saturated with ether vapor, which is 
burnt in place of house gas Another tube from 
the same bag feeds the oxygen to the jet as usual. 



Thus the same pressure is given to both, which is 
very handy and simple. 

Now oomcs the element of special danger. 
The saturated mixture cannot explode, but only 
burii; and a small quantity of oxygen carries 
over a large quantity of ether vapor. But when 
the vapor is diluted with some thirteen times its 
bulk of oxygen it is violently explosive, and much 
less than that is probably very unsafe. Hence in 
the "wash-bottle" or any other "very simple" 
form of generator, appalling danger may arise in 
either of three ways: — 1. The supply of ether 
may become so far lowered that the bubbles of 
oxygen do not rise through sufficient liquid to 
saturate them. 2. All but absolute ether con • 
tains some alcuhol and a little water; and in using 
this over and over again, the ether may become 
so much diminished as to lead to the same want 
of saturation. 3. The ether will vaporize by tiie 
mere heat of the room sufficiently to create a 
small t)ressure in the generator. If, then, the tap 
connecting with the oxygen bag should be opened 
first, liquid ether will be driven back into the 
tube supplying oxygen to the jet. or may be even 
into the bag itself, thus forming an explosive com- 
pound. We may distinguish between the last 
and first two causes of explosion by the the re- 
sults. In Nos. 1 and 2 the explosive compound 
would be in the generator, and that would burst. 
In No. 3 the bag would burst. At Chadderton 
the bag burst; and therefore ether must have 
been driven back b;y pressure into the bag, by 
8c:me mismanagement or accident with the taps 
and weights. 

As long as the ether flame (without oxygen) is 
white, it is saturated, or nearly so. A blue flame 
shows the vapor is either explosive or very near 
it. 

Now for theconditions of safe'y: not one of 
which can be neglected with impunity, perma- 
nently, though it is wonderful how Providence 
watches over fools. First of all, good ether must 
be used ; 730^ will do, bat must not be more than 
thrice used, and ought not to be more than twice 
used, keeping each remainder (i, e., second or 
third) in a separate bottle. That some ether be 
''wasted" is tnen a sine qua non, though most 

?eople can find some other use for the waste, 
'o fill the generator away from a flame is obvious. 
Secondly, I consider that every generator ought 
to have ^n empty chamber to receive any suck- 
back or splash-back of ether which may occur, 
either from an upset or back-pressure. The 
want of this is the most dangerous point about all 
the Birmingham and some other apparatus I have 
seen. An empty cell is not enough; it must be 
so arranged that the ether cannot splash direct 
into the oxygen supply-tube; that is, this tube 
must not open opposite the place where the splash, 
if any, must occur. 

So predominant is this special danger, that in 
the American patent generator of Mr. Fred. E. 
Ives, purchased and now made by the Mcintosh 
Company of Chicago, a fluid tank is superseded 
by rolls of cloth saturated with ether, through 
which the oxygen is passed. The desired object 
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is attained ; but sach methods fail to insure sat- 
urating the gas, as the supply of ether is apt to 
prove insufficient towards the end. The vendors 
of this generator, in fact, in their circular actually 
contemplate the blowing off the ends of the gen- 
erator, and its catching lire, as an event to be by 
no means unexpected, and give directions for 
"smothering" the flame. I do not share their 
confidence that such accidents would always be 
harmless. 

Thirdly, the generator must contain ample 
ether to cover all contingencies, and be so con- 
structed that the use of the required portion does 
not diminish the quantity in action, or the path 
of the oxygen through the fluid. In Mr. Brough- 
ton's generator, ten or twelve ounces are placed in 
the reservoir, and about four ounces is used dur- 
ing two hours. The reservoir is traversed by a 
number of horizontal septa or partitions, which 
compel the gas to travel backwards and forwards 
in a path which is not shortened till a certain 
level is reached. This is the great point, with 
an empty or safety chamber, to be looked to in 
all generators ; and none ought to be purchased 
witfiout a diagram. I wish Mr. Broughton would 
bring his own generator fairly before the pubUo ; 
but in that case I consider even he ought to fur- 
nish an exact diagram of the interior, thht the 
operator might know precisely what he was doing. 

I am not sure we have the most perfect generator 
yet. I should be inclined, were I planning one, to 
construct it with tk feeding reservoir made of glass 
with a cork in the top, so that the precise point 
of the fluid could be seen, and more put in if 
needed. 

The best taps are needed. And as ether will 
dissolve all grease and make them '*grind," 
they may be lubricated with glycerine. After use, 
all the ether should be at once emptied out, and 
transferred to the proper bottle as "once used** or 
"twice used." That "twice used" should only be 
used the third time with one-third of fresh ether. 

Last, but not least, is method. There is only 
one ; and those who cannot depend on themselves 
never t*) vary it, are in danger; for the taps 
must be used in a certain order and no other. 
Suppose all the tubes connected — oxygen-bag on 
to the generator, with a branch to oxygen-tap of 
dissolver, and vapor tap to the hydrogen of dis- 
solver. There wjll be vapor pressure in the 
generator; and if the bag-tap or oxygen-tap to 
dissolver be turned on first, ether will be driven 
back as already explained. The hydrogen-tap of 
dissolver (or jet) must be turned on first invari- 
ably , to give vent »o all pressure, and not till 
that is done must the oxygen from bag be turned 
on; then, in a moment or two, long enough to 
clear the tube of air, but not enough to make ex- 
plosive vapor in the lantern, light the jet, after 
which, when the lime is warm, turn on the oxygen 
and adjust as usual. At the end or when stop- 
ping, turn off the oxygen at jet first, always. If 
only a s oppnge, leave the hydrogen-taps on a 
little as usual, and never turn them off first in 
any case ; but next turn off the oxygen at the bag 
if the exhibitiofi is at an end, or if you must put 



out the light. The vapor-tap to the jet,' in brief, 
must be first and last vent of the generator. 
And never use less than one hundred weight 
pressure on the bag. 

I confess I cannot see how an explosion is to 
occur under these conditions. But it will be seen 
how remarkably easy it is to neglect one or other 
of them ; and the real way to safety is to see the 
precise danger of each breach, which I trust will 
now appear. I ought, however, to add that Mr. 
Broughton con^ders he has at last discovered an 
absolutely secure "safety packing." It is weD 
known that explosions have occurred through 
the common gauze- packing, which is a vain de- 
lusion, doing more harin than good; through 
Hemming*s safety packing of wires wedged in a 
tube; and even through Gumey's water- chamber. 
Mr. Broughton uses pumice-stone, granulated to 
a certain gauge, and tells me that owing to the 
checked and irregular paths thus caused, an explo- 
sion cannot be made to pass through it. Batlier 
than pack the jets with this, he prefers a separate 
chamber, with a fluted union-nozzle at each end 
for india-rubber tubes; and one of these maybe 
connected below each of the jet or dissolver noz- 
zles. They, however, reduce the pressure and 
the light considerably,and two cwt. will be needed 
to get the same result as with one cwt. without 
them. Tnis packing is, however, well worth ex- 
perimenting with, and if really found certain will 
be a great boon, as such chambers with anions can 
be used on any lantern without the least alteration. 

The danger from dust in the oxygen-bag itself 
is to me a very doubtful matter. But if it exists, 
I may, perhaps, point out that it can bo absolutely 
guarded against by "filtering" the gas, either in 
the dry, wet, or adhesive planner. 

It may not be amiss to point out how seldom 
any loss of life occurs from explosion of a bag. 
As a rule there is a loud report and severe con- 
cussion, with much breakage of windows, but no 
more. I only really remember one case, though 
there are doubtless more. At Ohadderton, also, 
there was no death directly caused — a few seem 
to have been stunned, and a few probably ether- 
ized ; but the death occurred from crushing or 
sufiocation on the stairs. — Fhotographic News. 



OHiOiao Fhotog&afhio Assooutioh. 

The April meeting was held at their room, 229 
State St., Wednesday evening, April 2d. Prof. 
Garrison, president, in the chair. 

Beading of minutes of last meeting dispensed 
with. 

Mr. Douglass announced that it had been 
found advisable to postpone until next meeting 
the subject of electric light portraiture, as it was 
very desirable to have an arc light to practically 
illustrate the matter; this could not be managed 
in that room, and the Van Depoele Electric Light 
Co. had kindly offered the use of a room at their 
factory, comer Van Buren and Franklin, but could 
not make the necessary arrangements in time 
for this meeting. 
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It was therefore decided to postpone the sab- 
jeet until the May meeting, and a committee was 
appointed to attend to the matter. 

Mr. Greene exhibited some 5x8 street views on 
McDonald plates; lens, front combination of one- 
fourth Hohnes, Booth & Hayden, worked with 
very small stop ; all except one of the views had 
abdut one second exposore (one side of street 
in shadow) the exception being a park view which 
had half a second; it was full-timed. 

Some were developed with the potash devel- 
oper, some with iron, and Mr. G. was inclined to 
give the preference to the latter. The prints 
were generally pronounced excellent. 

Mr. Gentile invited the president and members 
to attend the next meeting of the State of Illinois 
Photographers' Association, as the subject of 
benevolent or life insurance fund woidd be 
brought up for discussion at that meeting and 
the opinion of the officers and members of this 
association on that question was denred. The 
Ghair replied that speaking for himself, he 
would try to accept the invit^on, and hoped as 
many members as possible would do likewise. 

Mr. Jones asked how much washing a gelatine 
plate requires after development, before it can be 
exposed to daylight with impunity. The Ghair 
thought just sufficient to remove every trace of 
the developer, and no more. Just how much 
time, and how much water, were necessary to ac^ 
complish this, he had never made any experi- 
ments to determine. 

Mr. Jones said his reason for asking the ques- 
tion was that there seemed te be a good deal of 
diversity of opinion on the point. 

A short time ago, a gentleman (a brother pho- 
tographer) came to his gallery and was in his 
dark room watching him develop. While he 
(Mr. Jones) was just commencing to wash off de- 
veloper,this gentleman undertook to open the 
door, and, on being requested to leave it closed 
until the plate was iu hypo and covered up, re- 
plied: ''Thafs all nonsense; I frequently take 
my plates out under the skylight after a very 
slight rinse to remove bulk of developer." This 
individual maintained that, once developed, the 
plate was no longer sensitive to light. 

He was convinced to the contrary, however, by 
the following simple experiment, performed by 
Mr. Jones for his benefit: Mr. Jones sat the gen- 
tleman under the skylight, made a negative of 
him, developed it thoroughly, and gave plate a 
prolonged washing afterward, until the party was 
satisfied every trace of developer must be re- 
moved. 

Then he pointed his camera out of window and 
made a view on same plate, which, on develop- 
ment, showed a good image, thus giving a por- 
trait and view on the same plate. 

Mr. Greene stated that he had developed nega- 
tives in a small closet, then washed them under a 
kitchen hydrant exposed to full daylight, yet they 
fixed clean and showed no trace of fog. He knew 
a photographer who habitually loaves his negatives 
after thoroughly washing off developer, in a rack 
under skylight, where they sometimes remain 



for days before being fixed. They would always 
fix clean as long as they were not put into devel- 
oper again. An exposed, but undeveloped plate, 
or an unexposed but developed plate, would fix 
clean. 

Mr. Gentile did not believe a plate was injured 
by exposure to white light after developer was 
slightly washed off. 

The Ghair recollected making an experiment 
bearing on this question some years ago ; he had 
a negative copied from a book, containing letter 
press, this he laid on a fresh emulsion plate, and 
placed the two for a considerable time in the sun, 
on removing the negative a very distinct repro- 
duction of the letter press was seen on the emul- 
sion plate. He did not try to fix it, but was satis- 
fied the image was metallic silver, which of course 
would be insoluble in hypo or cyanide. 

It must be remembered, however, that this was 
printed in the sun, which was a different matter 
from exposure to diffused daylight in-doors. Bro- 
mide of silver was very hard to decompose by a 
weak light. 

Mr. Gentile called attention to the fact that 
mercury intensified wet coUodion negatives, if 
superposed upon one another and exposed to a 
strong diffused light, as close to a window, will 
print on one auDtber. 

Mr. Jones did not think this had any bearing 
on the question under discussion. It was well 
known that light.if allowed to act longenough,will 
produce visible impressions o a almost anything — 
for instance, a poster laid or pasted on a pine 
board will eventually leave a reverse copy of itself 
on the board. 

In his own practice, although he thought he had 
.as safe a light as any one in his dark room, yet he 
found it almost impossible to handle dry-plates 
and keep the margins clear, although he could take 
a plate out of same box, put into fixing solution 
and have it come out perfectly clear glaiss. 

This satisfied him that the fogged margins were 
due to exposure to light in working the plates ;i.e., 
in the dark room. He rather thought he would 
be able at a subsequent meeting to show them a 
plate clear at one end and fogged at the other, yet 
both euds treated exactly alike up to the point of 
washing off developer. 

Mr. Greene observed that previous to the intro- 
ductiou of dry plates he had followed landscape 
photography by the wet collodion process about 
24 years. It was his custom to develop his plates 
in the field, wash with about 2 oz. water to remove 
greasiness, then flow with a mixture of equal parts 
glyceriue and water, and leave them exposed to 
sunlight in an open plate box until ready to 
pack up, finishing his washing at home; never 
had any trouble with fog, shadows fixed perfectly 
clear. He did not believe any damage would have 
resulted from leaving them exposed to the sun 
in this partly washed condition for three weeks. 

Mr. tfones thought the lights would be strength- 
ened by this treatment. 

Mr. Greene had not found it so. 

Mr. Young promised to show Mr. Greene, next 
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time the latter called at his gallery, that Mr. Jones 
was correct. 

There being no further bnsinefis, the meeting 
adjourned to the adjoining room, where Mr. 
Douglass had on exhibition Anthony's enlarging 
camera or lantern. This was admitted to be a very 
conTcnient and ingenious arrangement for the 
purpose,while its price is very reasonable. Owing, 
however ,to insufficient notice of this feature in the 
evening's entertainment, there were not available 
any negatives of suitable size and quality to fairly 
test its capabilities. 

The secretary would suggest to the makers that 
it would be an improvement to make the negative 
slide so that it would carry a 5x8 negative or any 
smaller size, whereas the specimen on exhibition 
would not take even a 4x5 without cutting. An- 
other needed improvement is the substitution of 
a good Argand burner for the flat flame ''Leader" 
actually used. 

^ 

State of Illihois Photoo&afhebs' Assooiation. 

A meeting was held at 81 State street, Tuesday 
evening, Apnl 15, Mr. Joshua Smith, president, in 
the chcor. There were about 18 persons, members 
and others, prest^nt. 

The^minutes of last meeting having been read 
and approved, Messrs. G. F. Gale, A. H. Gentzel 
and Blumenschein were elected members. 

Mr. E. L. Brand, being asked by the Chair to join 
the a880ciation,replied that he was not quite ready 
to do so. He had not been present at any meeting 
except the preliminary one, and was not well in- 
formed as to what has taken place at the subse- 
quent meetings. Before he placed his name on 
the roll of the association, he proposed to know 
precisely what were its objects, and see a copy of 
its constitution and by-laws. It seemed to him 
that the city photographers generally were holding 
aloof, and unless they could all, or nearly all, be 
got together nothing could be accomplished. He 
wanted to see those men join who have been 
working most injury to the profes8ion--"those are 
the men we want." **I tell you, brother photog- 
raphers," proceeded Mr. Brand, "these low prices 
are making the art unpopular. People are both 
able and willing to pay good prices, but they 
want good work ; now, they get a dozen of these 
pictures and are thoroughly disgusted ; make up 
their minds never to have another photograph ta- 
ken. 

"The mischief has been done by leading the 
public to believe, through advertisements in the 
daily papers, that as good work 'can be, and is, 
turned out at these ruinous prices as any work 
that can be produced by what the advertisers 
choose to call 'high priced* studios. But the 
public is getting sick of this thing, and the con- 
sequence is, that we now see this anomalous cou; 
dition of affidrs. — prices are lower than they 
ever were in the history of Chicago, and the 
demand for photographs is less than it has 
ever been. I would like those who think that 
low prices stimulate the demand to ponder well 
these facts. You cannot force any man to raise 



his prices, but you could accomplish something 
by publishing a series of resolutions. If the 
society would take such a stand^the tide would soon 
turn. Already it has turned, for it is a fact that 
the busiest men in the business to-day are those 
charging the highest prices. 

"I am seriously contemplating the advisability 
of raising my own price to $10 for cabinets, and 
feel sure that I should make money by doing so. 
You all know that societies never found much 
favor with me, still, they may accomplish some 
good if they will set about it the right way. I 
shall wait to see how things pan out, and just as 
soon as they seem to be working favorably for 
higher prices I will join." 

The report of committee on constitution and 
by-laws was now read by secretary and laid over 
until next regular meeting. 

The subject of insurance, or benevolent fund, 
was now taken up and the proposed clauses relating 
to this matter read by secretary They amount, in 
brief, to a provision that each member joining the 
Benevolent Fund shall i>ay an assessment of $2 
and on the death of any member the whole 
amount in treasury to credit of this fund shall be 
paid to his legatees, while a second assessment of 
$2 shall be made immediately on authentic infor- 
mation of such death. This method of proceeding 
to be followed in every case of death, so that there 
will always be money in the treasury to pay the 
next. Any member not paying such assessment 
within thirty days from receipt of notice thall 
forfeit all claim on the fund, but may be rein- 
stated at any time by paying all arrears. 

The Chair, in opening the discussion on this 
topic, considered that a State organization was 
better than a national one, because in the latter 
case tbey would be called on too frequently for 
assessments. There are probably between 400 
and 500 photographers in Illinois, against 8,000 
or more in the United States. Mr. Felt disagieed 
with the Chair on this point. With a State organ- 
ization the amount payable at death would be so 
small as to be insignificant. Taking the Chair's 
figures, and supposing they got one-half the pho- 
tographers in the State to join,— altogether too 
sanguine a view- the assessment of $2.00 would 
only raise $400. Whereas the same figuring ap- 
plied to a national organization would yield $8,- 
000. He was in favor of a national benevolent 
fund. Mr. Michle was of the same opinion. 

The Chair observed that the formation of a State 
fund would not prevent any member joining a 
national one, should such a thing ever be estab- 
lished. At present there was no such organiza- 
tion, and he did not see the policy of waiting 
longer for it to be inaugurated. Tiie sum named 
by Mr. Felt would at least pay the expenses of a 
handsome funeral. 

Mr. Michle said he did not wish his expression 
of opinion to be understood as a refusal on his 
part to join a State f und« if established. They 
could count him in. 

The question being put, the insurance clauses 
were adopted unanimously. Mr. Melander thought 
they were a little too habty. Some more expres- 
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don of opinion should have been obtained before 
Toting on the question. 

The executive committee was next balloted for 
and Messrs. Felt, Edgeworth and Miehle elected. 

The secretary read the following communica- 
tion: 

New York, April 2, 1884. 

0. Gentile; Photo Editor op The Eye: Will 
you insert the following in your valuable and in- 
fluential paper? The object of charity presented 
to us is worthy of our consideration, and if 
brought before the photographic public in a 
proper way, should yield a little sum to alleviate 
the troubles of Mr. H. You have so many Ger- 
mans out Wes*, who will certainly give something 
to the poor old man. 

Simultaneously I have addressed the Times, 
or the same purpose, and hope through it we 
may gather little money more. 

If men like H. Bocher would take hold of the 
matter there might be success. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

Ohas. Ehrmann. 

[Prom Deutsche Photographlsohe'Zeitang," VoL HI, No. 9. 
Weimar, 29th Febr., 1884. H. Schwler, Ed. and Pab.] 

Personal— "Herr Huenarjaega, a worthy old 
gentleman of more than 80 years of age, a pupil of 
Daguerre, and in all probability the oldest pho- 
tographer in existence, lives now in the most in- 
digent circumstances. Restlessly following his 
profession in all parts of the world, and having 
experienced changes of fortune from poverty to 
affluence repeatedly, he at last returned a few 
years since to his own fatherland. By being 
shipwrecked he lost all, and came home poor. 
The old man has since tried to make a living by 
working in some of the studios in the city of 
Brunswick, his native place. Advanced age and 
feeble health make that impossible now. The 
city authorities and a few colleagues have so far 
assisted him to^a limited extent. The society for 
the "Cultivation of Photography" have aided him 
with a present of 100 ME. Withal not enough 
to live. We call on our coUeagues to assist the 
old man, who thoroughly deserves, and is worthy 
of our sympathy. Herr A. Stormitzky, of Bruns- 
wick, and the publishers of this journal will ac- 
cept contributions for which proper acknowledg- 
ments will be made." 

The secretary moved that the society donate 
20 marks, $5, to this charitable object. Carried. 

The hat was then passed around, and $10 in 
addition collected from those present, making a 
total of $15, or 60 marks 

The secretary said they all wanted to see some- 
thing done about prices, but he had done his best 
in canvassing the city galleries on this head, and 
had been very insultingly received by the pro- 
prietors of some of them. He should not go 
around any more on this errand. 

Mr. Melander thought if they waited to get all 
photographers in the city to join before taking 
any steps they would never accomplish anything. 
The only way is for those who have already 
joined to raise prices and set the example. 



The secretary observed that the effect of such 
action would be to throw all the business into the 
hands of such men as Hartley. 

Mr. Melander replied that this amounted to an 
acknowledgment that the association was a failure. 
They must act independently of those not in ac- 
cord with them. Times were going to be good 
in this city the coming summer, and the moment 
was opportune for raising prices. 

Mr. Felt thought this matter cannot be com- 
passed by resolutions. If a rise of prices comes 
at idl, it must come gradually. 

Dr. Garrison declined to express any opinion. 
He had no personal interest in this matter of 
prices; he was interested in photography gener- 
ally, and consequently in all photographers. He 
thought if a movement to raise prices be inaugu- 
rated, the cheap men will soon follow. An in- 
stance of the benefits of co-operation had lately 
come under his personal notice, in the case of 
the Lathers' Union — composed of mere boys. By 
sticking together they had succeeded in nearly 
doubling prices. It cost him a little more for the 
work on his dry-plate factory, but he did not 
mind that— he was glad the boys did so well. 

Mr. Gale, who is located in Joliet, said a lady 
lately came to his place and paid him his regular 
price, $5. after getting some $2 work done in this 
city. • 

On motion, adjourned. 
♦ 

State Miobosoofioal Society of Illiboib. 

The regular monthly meeting of the State 
Microscopical Society of HI., was held at their 
rooms, No. 263 Wabash avenue, on Friday 
evening, April 11th, 1884. 

After the routine business had been transacted 
Prof. E. J. Hill, of Englewood, read a very inter- 
esting paper on the Cyperaoe»3 (the sedges)^ 
illustrating the same by a large collection and by 
slides of the seeds, etc. 

The committee which had been appointed to 
consider the advisabihty ol publishing a micro- 
scopical journal under the auspi<^es of the society^ 
reported, in effect, that they thought it en- 
tirely feasible, and recommended that it be pub- 
lished as a continuation of the ** Lens." 

Mr. Fellows moved that the report be received;, 
carried. Dr. Mercer wished to know to what ex- 
tent the society would be financially responsible. 
Dr. H. J. Detmers stated that the society would 
in no way be held responsible, the publisher 
taking all risks. 

Dr. Mercer moved I hat a committee of five be 
appointed to continue the work of the last com- 
mittee and get further information ; carried. 

Dr. H. J. Detmers, Dr. Lester Curtis, Mr. W. 
H. BuUock, Mr. B. W. Thomas and Dr. F. W. 
Mercer were appointed such a committee. 
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Dr. Mercer exhibited a new photographic at- 
tachment for the microscope, designed by him- 
self, which seemed to be perfect as a simple and 
oonyenient apparatus for taking photo-micro- 
{[raphs. See article by Dr. Mercer in this num- 
ber. 

There being no further business [the society 
adjourned to examine the specimens and slides 
of Prof. HiU. 

Wm. Hoskins, Sec'y. 



Mbohanioal Afpliahoes. 

THE PB080H 8HnTTE&. 

We have lately subjected this new shutter to a 
critical examination, and propose to say a few 



^ords as to its merits and defects. And to com- 
mence with, we cannot speak too highly of the 
substantial and workmanlike manner in which it 
IS got up, being in this respect a strong contrast 
to many of the instantaneous shutters in the mar* 
ket. It is entirely of brass, (except the steel 
watch spring which serves as motive power) is put 
together throughout with screws, and handsomely 
"finished. The speed is reg^ulated in two ways — 
first, by winding up more or less the wati*h spring 



above referred to, and secondly by tightening the 
brass spiral spring on the centre pin carrying the 
shutter proper ; the tighter this spring is com- 
pressed the more friction is produced, conse- 
quently the more resistance to the circnhir move- 
ment of the shutter. 

By combicing these two adjustments, a consid- 
erable latitude in exposure is obtainable, while 
for still slower exposures it may be moved by 
hand. The apparatus works with surprisingly 
little jar, and the trigger is extremely sensitive — 
perhaps a trifle too sensitive. Lock nuts are pro- 
vided on both centre pin and watch spring barrel, 
so that the two springs once adjusted to any de- 
sired tension, they are not liable to accidental de- 
rangement. A spring bolt holds shutter open for 
focusing when desired. 

The shape of opening is such that, with the 
shutter in its normal position, the foreground 
gets much more exposure than the sky, while, as 
the operation of the apparatus is entirely inde- 
pendent of gravity, the shutter can be revolved 
around the lens as an axis, and adjusted to any 
other position, so as to bring the greatest opening 
opposite the least lighted part of the subject in 
any particular case. Finally, the whole apparatus 
is small and compact , and its weight by no means 
serious. 

Now for its defects — or what appear to us as such 
These we conceive to be two. First, it does 
not admit of very rapid exposures. Not having 
subjected it to any ohronometric tests, we are of 
course largely speaking on a guess-work basis, but 
think we are entirely safe in saying that one one- 
hundredth of a second represents the shortest ex- 
posure that could possibly be obtained with it — 
and the spring must be wound very tight to ac- 
complish this. 

We are well aware that many of our best in- 
stantaneous workers, among them Mr. Bumham, 
maintain that even this is a shorter exposure than 
it is ever necessary to give in making views of 
"^ such subjects as they consider properly adapted 
to instantaneous photography, but it sometimes 
happens that a negative is wanted for some special 
purpose when a good picture is not a sine qua 
non, and where the nature of the subject pre- 
cludes the possibility of giving even one one- 
hundredth second exposure. And when a pho- 
tographer buys an expensive shutter like the 
Prosch (we mean expensive as compared with a 
simple gravity drop or rubber-band slide, for the 
shutter we are now criticising is sold at a very 
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moderate price consideriug the excellent manner 
in which it is made) he natorally expects to get 
something which will meet all possible exigencies* 
The second objection — not a very serious one 
— is that the shape of opening is such, that when 
locked open for focusing a considerable poxtion 
of the subject is obscured » necessitating the re- 
moval of the shutter bodily in order to see the 
whole picture at once. 



Fateht Ibtelugehob. 

8948. Joseph Julius Sachs, of 8, Union Oonrt, 
Old Broad Street, in the City of London, 
**■ Improvements in the manufacture of pliable 
plates and surfaces as a substitute for glass for 
photographic and other purposes," a commu- 
nication to me from Messieurs Fickeisson & 
Becker, resident at Villingen, Baden, Ger- 
many. 

This invention relates to the manufacture of 
pliable plates and surfaces for various purposes. 
These plates or surfaces can be prepared from 
paper, cloth, or other smtable fabrics or mate- 
rials, but, by preference, of white paper, which 
contains very little size, and does not possess 
much grain. This paper is first extended on a 
frame, or other arrangen^ent. according to the 
size of the plate or surface which is desired. 
After it is dry, the surface is covered in any con- 
venient manner with a fine varnish or composi- 
tion, such as copal varnish, for the purpose of 
rendering the fabric transparent. It is then 
dried, and after it is quite dry the surface is ren- 
dered smooth by the application of powdered 
pumice stone or other suitable material, or it 
may be smoothed by suitable machinery. This 
process of smoothing maj be repeated, if neces- 
sary, two or three times, until the surface or 
plate is smooth or transparent. The surface so 
prepared is then covered on one or both sides 
with a solution of gelatine or isinglass, or other 
substance possessing similar properties, and al- 
lowed to dry. The surface so prepared may, if 
desired, be further treated with a preparation of 
ox-gall, from which the fatty matter has been ex- 
tracted by acetate of alumina or similarly acting 
agents, which will precipitate the fat of the gall, 
the resulting preparation being then passed 
through a filter, whereby a clear solution will be 
obtained, with which the plate or surface may be 
covered, so as to secure the safe reception of the 
emulsion for photographic or other use. Instead 
of ox-gall, any similarly acting substance or ma- 
terial may be used. The plates or sheets pre- 
pared as above may be used with faeeX advantage 
in reproducing photographs from nature, in lines 
or stipples, for calico and other printing, as the 
stipples or lines can be printed first on the ma- 
terial before it is made transparent. Any photo- 
g^phic design or drawing can be put on the 
transparent surface in the usual way; and by 
using the said film as a negative or positive in 



photographing from nature or from drawing, 
naif-tones will be reproduced in lines and stip- 
ples, available for any kind of printing. As these 
plates or sheets are waterproof, they can also be 
ust)d as surfaces upon which can be printed or 
produced all kinds of ornamental and useful 
work. Having now described and particularly 
ascertained the nature of my said invention, and 
the manner in which the same is or may be used 
or carried into effect, I would observe, in conclu- 
sion, that what I consider novel and origin^, and 
therefore claim as the invention secured to me 
by the hereinbefore in part recited letters patent 
is, the manufacture of pliable plates or surfaces 
by treating paper or other fabric in the manner 
hereinbefore described. — Photographic News. 



To THE PH0TOO&AFHEB8 OF AME&IOA. 

\ There has been so little said in the journals 
and so little disturbance made during the past 
months of '84, that possibly there may be some 
of you who need to be reminded that the time is 
fast approaching for the greatest and best con- 
vention and exhibit of. photography ever held in 
this country. There is not the least doubt but 
the Cincinnati meeting wiU, in many ways, be 
more profitable and interesting, than any this,, 
or any other society, has ever held, and it is 
really difficult to dee how any of you, who have 
progress written upon your escutcheon, can afford 
to stay away from this meeting. What with 
the wonderfully rapid progress made in the art 
during the past year or two, and the added stim- 
ulant given by the liberal offers of prizes by our 
leading dry plate manufacturers, tiiere will be 
shown some remarkable achievements in photog- 
raphy. Of course every photographer should 
go and be benefited by the opportunity, also of 
course every one should take along some samples 
of his work, the best he can make. And by the 
way, you don't know what a fine display you can 
msJce until you get about it. Try it, any way, 
and if you don't succeed to your entire satisfac- 
tion, be sure that is a hopeful »ign, as it wiU 
leave some chance for improvement after you 
have studied carefully the successes and failures 
of others. 

By all means '^Hurrah! for Oincinnad and a 
good time. " There is a possibility that the photog- 
raphers may be more successful in taking the 
city, than were the rioters during their late at- 
tempts in that direction. 

Oh ! by[the way, I came near forgetting to re- 
mind you that the treasury posesses still further 
capacity, and Treasurer Armstrong stands smil- 
ing and ready to acknowledge the receipt of dues 
and subscriptions from any who may have^ de- 
ferred the pleasure of settling up until this time. 
. Music Hall, where the convention is to be 
held is a magnificent building, and will afford 
splendid facilities for the exhibition and the 
business meetings. Also Secretary Weingartner 
will see that nothing is left undone to make it 
pleasant for those who attend. J. H. Kent, 

Pres. P. A. of A. 
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We hear a good deal of grnmbliDg amongst 
those who subscribed liberally toward the ex- 
penses of the last oonvention of the P. A. of A. 
because no proper statement of expenditures has 
been made — and we must admit that the grum- 
bling is uot without cause. It will be seen from 
the report of last meeting of executive commit- 
tee in Cincinnati, published on another page, that 
stock dealers are invited to "pony up" again; but 
we heard a few days ago that a member of one of 
the largest Eastern houses has stated that his tirm 
will not contribute one cent until a full and cor- 
rect statement is made of last year's expenditures, 
and we think we are justified in saying that sim- 
ilar sentiments are entertained by many others. 

"We are informed also by a gentleman in pos- 
session of private information in the matter, that 
the report of that executive committee meeting, 
as furnished to us by the secretary, suppresses 
various matters of interest to the members and 
to the fraternity generally, which were discussed, 
and rather hotly discussed, at that meeting. 

There is evidently "" something rotten in the 
state of Denmark." 



Wb notice in the Chicago Tribune a very 
garbled account of the last meeting of the Chicago 
Photographic Association, in which the omnis- 
cient reporter undertakes to say, "While it was 
admitted that Mr. Sherman had succeeded better 
than any oth«r photographer who had experi- 
mented in this field, it was generally considered 



that the process was as yet only a matter of curi- 
osity and not of practi(Uil utility." This suggests 
to us to place on record our convictions as to the 
advisability of inviting the daily papers to send 
reporters to meetings of this character. We 
have never yet seen a report of a photographic 
meeting in a daily paper that was worth the paper 
it covered, and we will do the Tribune the justice 
to admit that this particular report is above the 
average. 

The reporters are a nuisance to the secretary, 
are always independent, frequently over-bearing 
and (sometimes) even insolent, and the notices they 
give are no benefit either to the societies or their 
own readers. There are, of course, exceptions to 
the above rule in the matter of personal behaviour, 
and we recently met a notable one in the case of a 
Times representative; but as to the value of the 
published reports, we doubt if any reservation 
should be made. The scientific societies can get 
along very well without the "Omnipotent Daily 
Press." 



We publish the following letter from a well 
known physician to a gentleman in this city, as 
one instance out of many that have recently 
come under our notice,of the growing interest in, 
and use made of, photography by the medical 
profession. It is our intention to make a special 
feature of this application of the art-science, and 
we invite contributions from physicians and sur- 
geons everywhere, who have made any use of 
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photography in their practice, especially hospital 
practice. We believe that a photographic 
record of interesting cases would be invaluable to 
such institations and to the profession of medi- 
cine and surgery generally. 

Dear Sir: In repJy to your inquiry as to the use 
of photographic outfits in medicine, I would 
say I find mine a great benefit, I have used it in 
cases of skin diseases, small pox,spina befida, etc., 
and can see now where I should have kept 
photos of many cases if I had possessed it before. 
While in charge of Lake health department I 
took frequent copies of small pox cases. • It is so 
little trouble to keep the plate holder filled and the 
43amera in one corner of the consultation room. 
A photo of any case can be had at a minute's 
notice,the plate to be dev.lop»»d when convenient. 
I frequently take mine in the buggy when called 
to a case I think may be interesting and use it if 
opportunity ofifers. Nothing that I know of offers 
ns so easy and accurate a method of recording 
interesting cases. Bespectfnlly your-*, 

A. L. Cory, M. D. 

The following hater to the English A echanic 
(April II) we vepnKiuce without comment: 

In your issue of March 21 you quote Dr. Oarrlson's 
paper, rend at Chicago. He 99,ys,(tntei' alia) *Ruby red glass, 
single thickness, offers but little protection. A plate will 
be heavily fogged beneath it in half a second of daylight, 
and in three seconds will be rendered completely black and 
opaque." "The same results will be obtained by artificial 
l^ht (a student lamp was employed) in from thirty sec- 
onds to two minutes:" and again, "double red with single 
orange proved to be slightly better than double red alone," 
and again, **the plate after development showed that two 
thicknesses of glass had rather more thoroughly obstructed 
the chemical rays than was effected by the single glass. 
Yet the difference was too slight to be regarded as impor- 
tant'* 

On reading this I immediately lit my Argand gas burner 
in its (ordinary) flashed ruby glass chimney, turned flame 
on to height of four inches; also lit my Lancaster orange 
glass candle lamp, and placed a "Kingston Special" in front 
of them. After five minutes I developed it, and found per- 
fectly clear glass. 

I may add that the top of the chimney was open, and 
showed a three-foot disc of reflected white light on ceiling. 

Surely •*the valuable aid of Mr. 8. W. Bumham" and "the 
untiring energy and kindness of Mr. G. A. Douglass," must 
have been sadly wasted; or the Americans must have some 
plates which are very differesit from ours? 

We said just now that we would reprint the 

above without comment, but we cannot resist the 

temptation to ask the writer if he ever heard of 

audi a phenomenon as solaruation, and if his 

''perfectly clear glass** may not have been due to 

this cause ? 

Mr. W. a. French, in the April number of the 
Photographic Times , writes as follows : 

•*In a recent communication to the Times an 
amateur related his perplexity as to whether or 
not a dry pi ite had been exposed. There is a very 
simple way to find this out without spoiling a 
plate. Take any plate about which there is a 
doubt, out off with a diamond one of the comers 
to the depth of one-quarter or three-eighths of an 



inch, and develop the small piece. If t he 
developer has no effect upon it then without 
doubt the plate has not been exposed, and it 
can be laid aside for future use. * * * If not pro- 
vided with a diamond to cHip off a piece of the 
perplexing plate, a drop of the developer ma^ be 
applied directly to one of the corners, and the 
effect observed equally as well." 

Now, with all deference to Mr. French's 
superior wisdom, we venture to take exception 
to the foreg'jing remarks. In the firit place, the 
result would not be ooncldsive in one case out of 
three. Either the corner operated on may have 
been exposed to such a weak light that the devel- 
oper scarcely takes any effect on it, or it may have 
been fogged by leakage of light or otherwise. 
Our recommendation is to put the whole plate 
into the developer, and if no trice of an image 
appears after a reasonable length of time, wash 
thoroughly and dry the plate, when it can be 
used again with perfect safety. 

If the plate fogs at all uud'^r this treatment 
(not having been expoaod) it is proof either that 
your developer is too energetic, your plates foggy 
by nature, or your dark room light too actinic. 
That the plan will work successfully under proper 
conditi<ms, we know by actual experiment, and 
good work cannot be done in any case under im- 
proper conditions. 

Furthermore : Suppose a plate has been inad- 
vertently exposed twi3e, and the mistake discov- 
ered, as it frequently is, before development; if 
the plate be immersed in a (say) ten g^rain solu- 
tion of bichromate of. potash for some consider- 
able length of time, then thoroughly washed and 
dried (all these operations being conducted in the 
dark room) it may be used over again, but its 
sensitiveness is' almost sure to be slightly lowered, 
especially if the washing has not been very com- 
plete. The same treatment will make plates 
work clean and bright which, owing to too much 
exposure to light in manufacture, will otherwise 

give foggy images. 

♦ 

By the way, why should it be deemed a virtue 
to take architectural views with a drop shutter? 
One of these days we shall have held up for our 
admiration an instantaneons view of a milestone 
taken with some patent lightning snap-drop, 
and shall be asked to bear witness as to its abso- 
lute sharpness. Can it be that there are enthu- 
siasts who imagine that qnick exposures were in- 
vented for the portrayal of monuments and 
cathedrals, and that drop-shutters are particularly 
useful for taking church steeples and ancient 
rmuB? —Photographic News. 
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LVSTANTASBOnS SElTTTBfiS. 



We publish in this nnmber a paper by Mr. P. 
B. Greene, describing a shutter used by him for 
instantaneous work, and expressing his opinions 
on the question of *such appliances generally. It 
will be observed that these opinions dififer widely 
from those of Mr. Burnham, as given in his arti- 
cle on the same subject in our last. Seeing that 
Mr. Greene is a landscape ph<^tographer of nearly 
thirty years* experience, his views are entitled to 
some weight. On the other hand, Mr. Burnham 
is supported by photographers — both amateur 
and professional— of considerable standing on 
the other side of the "pond;" e. g., Mr. H. Baden 
Pritchai'd, in "A Trip to the Great Sahara with a 
Camera," used a shutter of similar construction 
tu Mr. Burnham's, made by Hunter & Sands, 
of which he says : " I do not know of any other 
shutter at once so simple and effective for tho 
tourist photographer." This gentleman employed 
a bunch of keys set astride the drop instead of 
a rubber band to shorten the exposure. The /act 
is, this question presents different aspects ac- 
cording to the point of view of the invividual 
photographer. Messrs. Bumbam and Hough, for 
instance, hold the opinion that a decent negative 
cannot be made in less than 1-50 of a second, 
while we know as a matter of fact tbat hundreds 
of good negatives are made every year in less than 
half that time. The fact is, the gentlemen just 
named do not attempt to make the class of subjects 
requiring very short exposures, and, indeed, openly 
state their conviction that they are not worth 
making. This, we venture to think, is begging 
the question. 

Again, putting aside for the present the ques- 
tion of rapidity, it is a fact admitted by even the 
staunohest advocate of the gravity drop, that a 
shutter constructed on that principle gives the 
least time to that part of the picture which requires 
the most. On this subject we quote from Mr. 
Burnham's paper : " Some very comphcated in- 
stantaneous shutters have been devised, the ob- 
ject of which has been to commence the expos- 
ure in the middle of the lens, and to give a little 
more time to the foreground, or upper part of the 
plate. A moment's reflection will convince any- 
one that these are purely theoretical considera- 
tions, of no practical importance, especially in an 
instantaneous, or very short exposure. In a full 
exposure, such as would ordinarily be made of an 
outdoor subject by removing the cap. doubtless 
the time for the lighter portion of the picture 



might be reduced with advantage, but as no more 
time is given to the foreground by any of these 
shutters than by the one under consideration, 
and as with no shutter of any form is the sky, 
or any part of the picture, over-exposed, it is ev- 
ident nothing is really gained by any such com- 
plicated device." 

Now, with all deference to Mr. Biirnham's 
opinion, for which, in a general way, we entertain 
a profound respect, we nevertheless have the 
audacity to think he is mistaken liere. 

Tn the first place, we have seen instantaneoas 
pictures in which the sky teas over-exposed; but 
aside from this, we fail to see why the relative 
exposure suitable to different part-* of the picture 
should be changed by the circumstance of the 
total time given being 1-50 second instead of 5 
seconds; and, if the resulting negative proves to 
be a little undertimed, it is belter for it to be so 
all over tnan for the sky to be fully timed and 
the immediate foreground much under- exposed. 
• But, even passing this aspect of the question, 
we think even Mr. Burnham himself will admit, 
upon reflection, that he has not stated the case 
quite fairly. It is not so much a question of the sky 
being over-timed, as of the foreground being un- 
der-timed, for, supposing the total exposure given 
to be, as in the case of Mr. B's shutter when oper • 
ated by gravity alone, 1-16 of a second, and that 
this is so divided that the lower half of the plate 
containing the sky and distance gets ^ of it, or 
1-24 of a second, while the upper half, containing 
the foreground, gets ^, or 1-48 second, it will be 
self-evident that if this could be reversed, giving 
1-24 to the upper hal', and 1-48 to the lower, 
while the total exposure would be the same, the 
foreground would receive double the exposure 
that it did in the former case, and we think if our 
esteemed friend will try this experiment he will 
be the first to admit that the resulting negative 
shows a substantial improvement. 

There remains the question of ** jar," or vibra- 
tion, which will always be an argument against 
the gravity drop. It may be quite true, as main- 
tained by the advocates of this form of shutter, 
that the jar occurs 'after the exposure is com- 
pleted, and consequently does not affect the 
sharpness of the negative; but even granting 
this, it will hardly be maintained that this ham- 
mering is any benefit to the camera or lens, es- 
pecially the latter. The d*-op must have some 
weight in order to fait with sufficient velocity, 
and i^s sudden arrest when it reaches the bottom 
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produces quite a blow on the lens mount. In the 
"Triumph" drop shutter this objection is mini- 
mized by attaching the shutter frame to the camera 
front instead of the lens hood, and the intervening 
body of wood absorbs a good deal of the shock 
before it reaches the camera proper. There ia 
one drop shutter in the market— and a high- 
priced one, too —which may be safely guaranteed 
to knock itself and possibly the lens and cam- 
era to which it is attached, to pieces in a single 
season's work. 

The difference in "hammer" between Mr. Bum- 
ham's shutter (and that is much better than some 
of the gravity drops we could mention) and such 
a contrivance as the Prosoh, which was described 
in our last issue, is something astonishing. The 
peculiar construction and extreme sensitiveness 
of the trigger in the latter shutter, moreover 
renders it impossible to disturb the camera in re- 
leasing it, but that is a point somewhat aside 
from the general tenor of this article, although 
it is partly due to the general design of the 
Proscb, and could hardly be attained in any grav- 
ity drop, seeing that one peculiarity of the 
former is that the spring does not exert its full 
force on the flap until after the latter has com- 
menced to move, so that the strain on the trigger 
is very slight indeed. 

If only moderately quick exposures are required 
—say not less than 1-10 second — we are not sure 
that a modification of the old "flap shutter" 
formerly supplied by Ross with his narrow-angle 
and ordinary-angle doublets, would not be better 
than the "drop" arrangement. 

We presume most of our readers understand 
the device to which we refer, but for the benefit 
of those who do not, it may be said that it consists 
of a brass "flap," lined with velvet, hinged above 
the lens, and lying close against the front of lens 
mount when closed ; it is operated by twisting 
between finger and thumb a milled head on 
one end of the hinge pin, while a similar milled 
head on the other end serves to clamp if open or 
shut, or in any intermediate position (when de- 
sired to use it as a sky shade). 

It will at onco be evident that, for ordinary 
landscape work this shutter is simply perfect in 
operation, seeing that the time of exposure rap- 
idly diminishes from the extreme foreground to 
the highest point of visible sky; the only diffi- 
culty is to make it work quick enough for mov- 
ing objects. We think, however, that a little in- 
genuity applied to the problem might evolve some 



arrangement of spring which would make it at 
least as rapid as a gravity drop. 



Substitutes for Qbouhb Glass. 



A good substitute for finely ground glass, as a 
focusing screen, is often needed, especially by the 
out door photographer, who may be many miles, 
or hundreds of miles, from any place where snch 
an article can be obtained. 

The various kinds of "matt" varnish rarely give 
a fine enough grain ; white wax dissolved in ben- 
zole is said to give a very satisfactory surface for 
focusing, but we have never tried it. 

A piece of plain glass coated with ordinary 
hard negative varnish may be rubbed with flour 
emery and oil by means of a piece of cork, until 
a fine ground glass surface is produced, but it 
takes some time to do it, although not nearly so 
long as would be necessary to produce the Sdme 
effect on the bare glass. 

A gelatine emulsion plate, slightly exposed to 
light, developed and fixed, is an excellent focus- 
ing medium. But it may be wished to abolish 
glass altogether, and substitute some lighter and 
less fragile material. 

For small sizes — say up to 4^4x512 — mica 
ground with flour emery may answer well, but it 
is difficult to get mica free from defects, although 
it Can be obtained of suitable quality; and for 
sizes larger than the above it would hardly be 
stiff enough, even if it could be obtained suffi- 
ciently homogeneous and transparent. 

There is a kind of tracing paper in the market, 
known as "French vegetable" which, optically 
leaves little to be desired, but as it possesses no 
stiffness, it must be damped and pasted on a frame 
to make it "taut." Care is required not to make 
it too wet, or it wiU split in drying. It may be 
stretched on glass by wetting it and pasting the 
edges. 

Tracing cloth has been used, but it is not suf • 
itoiently transparent and its grain is too coarse. 
We have an idea that tbe fine oiled silk sold for 
surgical purposes might make a good focusing 
screen, if stretched on a frame, but have never 
tried it. 



A COKRE8PONDENT in the EngliHh Mechanic 
mentions an instantaneous picture made of the 
"Flying Dutchman" when running sixty-five 
miles an hour, in which the nuts on cylinder 
heads were plainly visible. The lens used was a 
ungle combination . 
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A Hew Dst Plate Holder ahd ExFosnra Oabe. 



BY PROFBSSOB Q, W. HOUGH. 



Tiie aaoAexxT photographer in the early stages 
of his career has perhaps spoiled a large percent- 
age of his plates by fogging— sometimes due to 
carelessness, but more frequently to a want of 
knowledge regarding the capabilities of his appa- 
ratus. 

The camera, with the plate holder attached, is 
presumed to be light-tight, but very often is not. 
The two weak points are the sliding front and the 
junction of the holder with the camera. By hold- 
ing it up to direct sunlight and alternately look- 
ing in from front and rear, any defect will be de- 
tested. 

The ordinary double or single plate-holder* 
which is operated by drawing a slide, is a very 
uncertain piece of apparatus for out- door work. 
When the holder is closed the plate is protected, 
but so soon as the slide is put in motion there is 
great danger that light will enter and impair or 
totally spoil the negative. Many double plate- 
holders are supposed to be protected by means 
of a strip of metal pressed by a spring against 
the side of the slide nearest the plate, while the 
side next the camera has no protection. This 
device is practically of but little use for prevent- 
ing the entrance of light. The construction of 
any form of slide, which shall be safe in direct 
sunlight, presents many mechanic>al difficulties. 

Any one who will perform the following exper- 
iment, will be surprised at the amount of light 
which cnay enter the camera in the act of drawing 
the slide. 

Bemove the lens, cover up the head with the 
dark cloth and then hold the camera with the 
slit toward the sun and work the slide back and 
forth. Repeat the experiment by gradually 
changing the position of the camera with refer- 
ence to the sun. Afterward you will feel it de- 
sirable to pat a light-tight bag over the whole ap- 
paratus whenever you make an exposure. 

I am now speaking of out-door work, where the 
light is some hundreds of times more intense than 
in an ordinary room. 

As most of the work of the amateur is done out 
of doors, in light where a negative may be made 
in the frac ion of a second, every possible precau- 
tion must be taken to prevent fog. 

Nearly two years since it occurred to me that a 
more certain and convenient method of exposing 
a dry plate could be devised, and a roxigh model 



was then constructed similar to that about to be 
described. 

The plate holder (Figs. 1 & 3), shown partially 
open, consists of a rectangular box, B, made of 
cardboard, tin or brass, preferably the former. In 
the bottom of the box is glued a strip of wood 
half an inch in width, in which is inserted a small 
machine screw, S, which projects outside about 
an eighth of an inch. The carrier, O, for holding 
the plate, is made of one piece of tin, with flanges 
on the sides, the middle being cut out in order to 
form a spring, which brings the film side of th<) 
plate always in the same position as in an ordi- 
nary holder. By making the carrier as indicated, 
economy of space is secured. 

The smaller size of plates may also readily be 
exposed by inserting an extra carrier made of tin 
type plate, the plate being held in the middle of the 
field. This method of holding small plates was 
designed by Mr. S. W. Burnham, and is an impor- 
tant feature, as for a good deal of experimental, 
work they answer the purpose of full size plates. 

The case is specially adapted for outdoor work, 
and will probably answer for plates as large as 8x 
10 without any modification. 

The carrier, 0, is attached to a rectangular 
block of wood, A, (Fig 3),by allowing projections in 
either end to pass through, when they are bent 
down and clinched. The block, A, projects above 
the mouth of the box, B, forming a light breaker ; 
an additional security is also obtained by the 
strip of wood, D, which enters the mouth of the 
box when closed. 

For a 4x5 plate the dimensions of the plate 
holder are as follows: Length, 6^4 inches; width, 
4I4 inches; thickness, I4 inch. When the cover, 
B, is made of tin instead of cardboard, the thick- 
ness is only 3-16 inch, the oth^r dimensions re- 
maining the same. 

One dozen of these cases, holding 4x5 plate?, 
are easily carried in one's pocket. To prevent 
accident they, they may be kept securely closed 
by a rubber band. Mr. S. W. Burnham, however, 
has invented a very neat lock, which is entirely 
automatic in its action, being opened and closed 
in the act of exposing the plate. It consists of a 
tongue of spring brass attached to the under side 
of the cover, B, which enters a pin set in the mid- 
dle of the block, A. 

The exposing case (Fig. l,2,3,4),is, a rectangular 
box, EF, made in two parts for convenience, being 
hinged near the middle so that it can be readily 
doubled up to render it more portable. It is rig- 
idly held in the position shown in the sketch by 
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means of a long hinge, H, oti the top of it, aud is 
attached to the camera in the same manner as a 
double plate holder. In order to secure greater 
security against the entrance of light, an outside 
flange is added where it joins the camera. 

At the left hand side is a hinged door, I, through 
which the plate holder is inserted. 

In the cut a plate holder is shown partially in 
the case. In the dark chamber, F, is inserted a 
draw rod, G, terminating in a milled head on the 
outside, and having a cylindrical nut, K, inside 
for securing the screw, S. 

To make an exposure we proceed as follows : 

The door, I, is opened and a plato holder in- 
sorteJ. When the door is closed, the rod, G, is 
pushed ill to meet the scrcT, S ; one or two turns 
being snfficient to secure it. It is then drawn out 
as far as it will go. Bemoving the cover, B, to 
the chamber, F, leaving the carrier, 0, holding the 
plate in the camera ready for exposure. 

The rear end of carrier, C. is held in position 
by the block, A, accurately fitting the case, and 
the front end is supported by the cover, B, which 
is not entirely removed. 

After the exposure has been made, the door, I, 
is opened, the rod, G, is unscrewed, and the plate 
holder pushed out by pushing in the rod, G, 
which is made long enough for that purpose. 

The cover, B, is drawn as easily as a slide, and 
since in the act of drawing it is constantly in a 
dark chamber, it is not necessary to cover the 
holder with a cloth, and an exposure may be made 
in the sun without danger of fog. 

In Fig. 3 the exposing case is shown attached 
to the camera ready for making an exposure. 
The distinctive features of this method consist, 
first, in having a compact and light-proof holder 
for carrying the plate ; second, in inserting this 
holder in a suitable case and drawing the cover ' 
in a dark chamber. By this plan all danger of 
fog in making an exposure is entirely obviated. 

Some interesting experiments have been made 
to test the plate-holders with regard to their 
ability to protect the plate under all ordinary 
conditions. In removing the holder from the 
camera, the cover was accidentally drawn so as to 
expose one end of the plate to the light of the 
aky, but on developing, there was no evidence of 
fog except on the portion exposed. As I supposed 
the whole plate would be spoiled, I determined 
to repeat the experiment. After an exposure was 
made, the cover was intentionally drawn so as to 
expose a portion of the plate, but on developing no 
evidence of fog was shown on balance of the plate. 



It would appear from th ^e experiments that 
the cover being made to approach so closely to 
the surface of the plate, acts as a dark chamber; 
the light within being of many hundred times 
less intensity than that of the sky. 

The cardboard holders are inexpetasive, and it 
is easier to carry a dozen plates in them than 
three double holders of the usual pattern. 

It is a<lapted for cameras already in use, though 
in the construction of new ones it may form part 
of the camera itcelf ; the dark chamber, F, being 
hinged for convenience in transportation. 

In using this apparatus, it would be more con- 
venient if the ground glass focusing-screen conld 
be dispensed with, so as to leave the case con- 
stantly attached to the camera during an expedi- 
tion. This may bo accomplished in various ways : 

Fimt—Bj fixing the g*ound glass in the back 
of the exposing case. . 

Second. — By a movable ground glass in the 
back of the exposing case, which m^y readily be 
brought in the plane of the plate. 

Third, — By putting the ground glass in a reg- 
ular carrier, e, and inserting it the same as a plate. 

In either case it is necessary to out a hole in 
the back of the exposing case and cover it with a 
door or slide. 

Mr. S. W. Bumham has designed a very satis- 
factory piece of mechanism for the second method, 
but it necessarily makes the apparatus more com- 
plicated. The third was the suggestion of Prof.' 
H. D. Garrison. 

I have tried the first and third methods, either 
of which work well, without serioosly affecting 
the simplicity of the apparatus. When the ground 
glass is fixed, however, in the back of the case, it 
is not in torinH for the plate, and it is necessary 
to make an adjustment after focusing. This is 
not a serious objection, however, as every ama- 
teur will sooQ learn to mark his focus for infinite 
distance, at which mark nine tenths of all his out- 
door pictures must be taken. 

It may be added that the first method has 
proved eminently satisfactory in practice. 



Photography is gradually becoming of indis- 
pensable assistance to artists, more especially to 
those engs^ed on illustrations for periodicals. 
Only the other day one of the best known 
draughtsmen of animals expressed his intention 
of taking lessons, as he found many of his breth- 
ren made use of photography to great advantage. 
— Photographic News, 
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Applications of Photogbaphy in Subgeey. 

BY C. E. WEBSTER, M. D. 

Several years ago an acquaintance, then study- 
ing dentistry, thought that he would try the ex- 
periment of taking a plaster cast of his arm. How 
was it to be done? "It's easy enough," said a 
friend; "rest your arm flat on the table thus, and 
I will pour the plaster over it." "But," said the 
dentist, "How shall I get my arm out of the mold ?" 
"Straighten it and the plaster will break," was the 
reply, "and afterward you can fit the pieces to- 
gether and take the cast." "Won't it stick to my 
arm?" "I will prevent that by greasing it," said 
the accommodating friend. So the brawny arm, 
well rubbed witb olive oil, was laid with clenched 
fist and flexed elbow upon the table, and as the 
creamy plaster was being poured over its hairy 
surface, my acquaintance complacently reflected 
on what a btriking object it would be as an orna- 
ment tohis office, for it was a well formed arm 
and certainly in quite a striking attitude. His 
pleasant dreams awoke to sad reality when the 
plaster set, for not only was it imposnible to 
straighten out the arm and thus crack the mold, 
but after the hammer had been vigorously applied 
for that purpose it was found that each individual 
hair was so firmly imbedded in its gypsum envel- 
ope that it would sooner leave the flesh than come 
out of the plaster. So, mid imprecations and 
^lood the fragments were removed. His pains 
were rewarded by a more complete success than 
had been anticipated, for on fitting the parts of the 
mold and taking the cast, which was slightly tint- 
ed pink, it was discovered that the bulbs of the 
hair held more strongly to the oast than their ta- 
pering ends did to the mold, and the result was a 
lifelike reproduction of the arm, ornamented with 
its own natural appendages. 

The incident illustrates one of the many practi. 
cal difficulties in the way of taking models of por- 
tions of the body, and suggests the desirability 
of other methods whenever possible. The 
difficulties can bu overcome, and I have taken ad- 
mirable casts of hairy parts without either shav- 
ing the hair or hurting the patient ; still a goo I 
cast is not an easy thing to make. It tries a sick 
person greatly. It can't be done in a hurry, and 
requires skill and experience in the manipulation 
of plaster. Drawings are unreliable and hard to 
make. Outlines taken from shadows or with 
flexible metal strips are good as far as they go. 
But in photography w^e find a ready means of re- 
cording the outlines and surface features of a 



particular region or of the whole body with little 
trouble to ourselves, little expense, and no incon- 
venience to the patient. 

Whenever it is not absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve in a rigid material a pattern of the inequal- 
ities of the surface, a photograph will be found 
to be a perfectly satisfactory record. That is to 
say, where rigid apparatus is to be made a cast 
may be necessary, but when the appearances of 
diseased or injured parts or diseased growths, or 
where the measurements and proportions of a 
part are to be taken for the manufacture of some 
simple piece of apparatus, photography is to be 
preferred to any means in use. When the color 
is important the photograph can be tinted or 
used as an outline from which to make a perfectly 
accurate painting. 

We may consider its applications in surgery as 
a means of recording facts, of establishing diag- 
nosis and of assisting treatment. 

In the progress of any science the accurate re- 
cording of the facts on which that Fcience rests 
is of first importance. This record should be 
complete even to the most tiivial detail, for it 
often occurs that what has at first appeared a 
minor point, shows itself to be on more extended 
research a constant characteristic. Photography 
records impartially that which is important and 
that which is thought to be trivial. It is partic- 
ularly adapted for recording outlines, as in de- 
formities of the limbs, the general appearance 
of colid parts, as tumors, dislocations or fractures, 
surface markings, as in diseases of the skin, and 
lastly, in those conditions that aflect the personal 
appearance or attitudes of the patient, where de- 
scription is impossible and the high^'st artistic 
skill necessary for truthful drawing. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate the diseases 
that may be included under these headings 

There is probably no disease, some feature of 
which might not be better recorded for compari- 
son and study by photography than by any other 
method. I may mention in illustration bow legs, 
cancers and other tumors, the various varieties of 
eczema and the facial expression in certain kinds 
of paralysis or varieties of insanity. 

A diagnosis can best be reached in many slowly 
progressive diseases by a careful noting of the 
successive changes which occur in the early stages 
of the. case. Thus in progressive muscular atro- 
phy the changes are very gradual, affecting a few 
muscles, which, slowly wasting, finally leave de- 
pressions in place of their former prominences. 
Photographs taken at intervals in the early stage 
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of the disease would much more accurately meas- 
ure its progress than can be done by the eye, and 
render, in doubtful cases, the diagnosis much 
more positive. The art is also applicable to 
slowly progressive deformities, as in curvatures of 
the spine, where the comparison of photographs 
on the same scale would give the best possible 
means of estimating the changes takiug place and 
thus give valuable hints to the surgeon as to the 
best method of treatment. 

The art is useful in the treatment of certain 
diseases. Thus in deformities where apparatus 
is necessary a good photograph may supplement 
or render unnecessary a |)laster cast. I have found 
the following method useful. Photograph the 
patient in various positions with a scale of inches 
or centimeters in the field, thus enabling the me- 
chanic, while constructing the apparatus, to meas- 
ure directly from the picture the proportions of 
the various paits, rendering the subsequent fit- 
ting and adjustment quite a simple matter. 

Photography can be used to deceive as well us 
to enlighten. I recollect two pictures represent- 
ing a case of spinal curvature. In one the shad- 
ows are so arranged as to exaggerate the curve 
and the body so turned that the tip of the farther 
shoulder blade puts an extra point to the real de- 
formi'y. In the other, which is to illustrate the 
benefits of treatment all this is reversed. Strong 
lights obliterate minor features and the position 
is such as to render the curves as inconspicuous as 
possible. 

I trust that these harried and incomplete notes 
may serve to call to the minds of physicians and 
photographers the advantage of their mutual re • 
lations. If a surgeon has sufficient need of it, an 
amateur outfit will be exceedingly useful, if not, 
he should make an arrangement with a photogra- 
pher whereby the various valuable observations 
of his professional life shall not perish with his 
memory but be preserved to form a part of that 
great common fund of knowledge which gives the 
istable foundation of our art. 
* Often an honest photograph is the best state- 
ment of a patient's case. Here we find the chief 
<U8e of photography to medical science. 



Why on earth do apparatus-makers manufact- 
ure instantaneous cameras in the form of gun or 
pistol? Of all things in the world that render 
their owners the objects of suspicion, sure fire- 
arms are the worst. M. Enjalbert has now an 
improved photo-revolver, which is said to be of 
most ingenious construction, as we are quite will- 
ing to believe ; but who is going to carry such an 



instrument? Peaceful citizens have a wholesome 
dread of anything in the shape of a revolver, and 
although the little camera will do them no harm, 
it may bring down mischief on the head of the 
unfortunate photographer. It is all very well to 
go skylarking about with a mock sort of pistol of 
this kind, but one fine day a fellow-creature may 
misinterpret your motive, and it is always difficult 
to explain matters after you have been knocked 
down. 



It is well known that hitherto chemical tests 
have been generally relied upon for the detection 
of alterations and forgeries in such documents as 
'checks and bills. It appears that another of 
the natural sciences, optics, may be more safely 
depended upon. The Bank of France h»s almost 
entirely abandoned chemical tests in favor of the 
camera for detecting forgeries. Tl^e sensitive 
plate not only proclaims forthwith the doing of 
the eraser or penknife, but frequently shows 
under the bold figures of the forger, the sum 
originally borne by the check. So ready is the 
camera to detect ink marks that a carte de visile 
encl'^sed in a letter may, to the eye, appear with- 
out blemish, while a copy of it in the camera will 
probably exhibit traces of writing across the face, 
where it has merely been in contact with the 
written page. 

The original Bolas detective camera, it will be 
remembered, was in the form of a boot-black's 
block, and few objects answer so well to diguise 
the camera. The notion of employing the opera- 
glass form iu not a Imd one, but you naturally 
look like prying when you hold it up, and thus, 
if your object is to get a photograph unawares, 
this is at once detected. A black bag, a brown 
paper parcel, or some ordinary portable object, is 
the form a detective camera should assume, and 
there is little doubt that the first manufacturer 
who fulfils the conditions satisfactorily will find 
a ready sale for his apparatus ; for pictures of ev- 
ery- day life can only be properly secured when 
the presence of the photographer is unknown. 



A N0V£L use of photographic negatives came 
under our notice the other day. A lady desiring 
the portrait of a relative, whom she knew had 
been photographed in a town in the south of 
France, went in search of the studio. She found 
it after some trouble, but she found also that the 
photographer had disposed of his business to 
somebody in another profession, who had utilized 
the old negatives to glaze a greenhouse ! Fortu- 
nately the required portrait \.' discovered among 
a pile of negatives upon which the hands of th 
glazier had not been laid. — Photographic News. 



In our next we shall publish an illustrated 
article on "Photography in Jurisprudence," by 
Dr. Belfield. 
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FHOTO0BAPHT IN PBISONS. 

BY S. W. WETMORE. 
Beoordlng Clerk and Photo)n»pher, niinols State Peniten- 
tiary Joiiet, lUs. 
For some years past, the subject of photogra- 
phy as a meaDs of ferretiug out crime, aud of pro- 
duciog an unfailiug record for the aid of officers 
of the law, in the identification of habitual or pro- 
fessional criminals, has attracted considerable at- 
tention from police and prison authorities. But 
or some cause they have failed to generally.adopt 
it as an aid. Now that the dry plate process of 
taking pictures has betn so simplified, the police 
department or prison that does not adopt photog- 
raphy as a means of adding valuable information 
to its system of records, must soon consider 
itself as far behind the times. Every well 
equipped police station and place of imprisonment 
could at small expense have its own photogra- 
pher. 

During a period of ten years past, I have re- 
corded upon the register of the Joliet penitentiary, 
the descriptions of over eight thousand criminals 
or convicts that have been received at that insti- 
tution during that time. 

The description of a prisoner as now taken at 
Joliet is a very complete afifair, giving not only 
his general appearance, color of hair, eyes and 
complexion, but goes into the smallest details, 
showing the location and number of moles, scars, 
India ink marks or designs, every peculiarity of 
feature and build, shape of nose, mouth and head, 
all being carefully written out by the officer that 
receives the new convict. The officer who has 
once known the criminal as a convict, can be 
pretty sure of being able to identify him years af- 
terward, provided he can get a copy of the prison 
descriptive list to refer to. 

But complete as is the system of the prison 
records and descriptions, there has always seemed 
to me to be something lacking to make it ab- 
solutely correct and a sure means for the future 
identification of the criminal, and that something 
was a photograph. 

Heretofore it has been almost an impossibility 
to have it done by a regular photographer; the 
expense and trouble would be too great. 

When my attention was first called to dry plate 
photogrkphy it struck me at once as being the 
very thing wanted. A grand thing for penitentia- 
ries and penal institutions, the great homes of 
society's malefactors. 

It took me several years to convince the author- 
ities of Joliet prison that a photographer's outfit 



. was a real necessity to the institution. They 
thought it woald be a fine thiog to have a picture 
of each cimvict that entered the prison, but im- 
agined it would be au impossible thing to do, 
the convicts would object, and it would cause 
great trouble and expense. One old prison offi- 
cer said to me, "What! take tl)e pictures of con- 
victs? It cannot be done. Yuu would have a 
fine time taking the mugs of the 'old timers,' 
wouldn't ye?" Another officer who ha<l spent all 
his life in handling criminals, said : " When I was 
on the Chicago police force I was often detailed 
to accompany the squad that went to the photog- 
rapher's to have the pictures of some hard cases 
taken for the rogues' gallery, and I've seen them 
try for a whole hour to get the picture of one 
man, he would run out his tongue, squint his eyes, 
twist his mouth and blow out his cheeks, makiug 
all kinds of con tor (ions, and even when we put 
the ''come-alongd" on him and twisted them up 
until he yelled with pain, he would 'nt give in. 
The only way you can successfully photograph the 
hard ones is to catch them when they are asleep ; 
although I once saw two central office detectives 
administer chloroform to Paddy Kent, a St. Louis 
crook, and they got his picture in that way, but 
it looked like the picture of a corpse. I remem- 
ber one day, when a notorious Cleveland thief 
named Joa Dubuque was taken over to the artist to 
have his picture taken to adorn the central office 
Bogue's gallery. Joe went along as meek as a 
lamb, never offered a word of objection, but the 
moment the artist uncapped the lens, Joe sprang 
from his seat and kicked a hole clear through the 
side of the camera, and before we could get hold 
of him again, he had succeeded in putting an ele- 

, gant head oa the photographer." Such stories 
and experiences as related above, made me doubt 
the practicability of prison photography, yet I con- 
tended that there was a great difference between 
an unconvicted criminal and one wearing the 
stripes behind the bars. The whole demeanor 
and bearing of ^ man changed from the moment 
that he heard the great iron door clang to behind 
him as he entered the prison to serve his sen- 
tence ; previous to his coming, he was bold and 
defiant, but when his person was covered with 
the zebra suit, his nerve left him ; then he was but 
a mere machine ready to obey and do the bidding 
of those in authority — the hardest of criminals be- 
coming timid and nervous on their first entrance 
into prison, not knowing what fate might be in 
store for them in the dreary life behind t^e prison 
walls. 
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Outside, the professioDal crook would not per- 
mit any artist to copy his features. The villain 
would stand six months in the bridewell, or live 
on county jail diet for weeks, or even accept a five 
years' term in the penitentiary, but the hardest 
steps in his whole criminal career would be to sit 
still and have his ''phiz" t iken, knowing that it 
would be placed in every prominent Bogues' gal- 
lery in the country. 

I believed I co.ild make a success of prison 
photography, and agitated the subject until the 
authorities finally gave me permission to order 
an outfit and try the experiment. I knew nothing 
about the art or what sort of an apparatus was 
necessary for our purpose. I sent to New York for 
Anthony's catalogue and from it selected a cheap 
5x8 amateur outfit, — something entirely unsuited 
for the purpose,-but I found that out soon enough. 
I received the outfit in December last and at once 
commenced to study up dry plates, chemicals, de- 
velopers and processes. I exposed plates on ev- 
ery person about the warden's house and in the 
course of a few weeks considered myself far 
enough advanced in the art to attempt taking 
pictures of the convicts. The warden suggested 
January 1, 1884, as a good time to commence, 
and if I made a success of it that we would 
take a picture of every new arrival after that 
date. 

On January 3, the regular monthly delegation 
of convicted felons came down from Chicago. The 
gang consisted of twenty-three men, among whom 
were some of the hardest cases that ever entered 
the prison, several fourth and fifth termers among 
them, criminals that have known the interiors of 
half the jails and prisons in the country. 

After the new recruits had been f aUy initiated 
into the stripes, I had my outfit conveyed to a 
small building standing in the center of the prison 
yard, where I could utilize a side light and screen. 
The twenty-three men were marched into the 
room and seated. I saw a queer look flash into the 
faces of the men, the moment they saw my camera 
and began to realize why they were brought there. 
A dozen curious guards were on hand to witness 
the expected circus, which they had predicted 
would occur when I attempted to take the pict- 
ures. 

I had provided a couple of citizens' coats to be 
put on by the convicts when their pictures were 
to be taken, and when the first man was called up, 
and ordered to remove his striped jacket and put 
on the citizen's coat, I imagined that the other 
convicts, who were intently watching proceedings, 



felt relieved when they found out that their pic- 
tures was to be taken in citizens' dress and not the 
striped prison garb. John W. Pallson was mv first 
sitter, a notorious burglar, this being his sixth term 
at Joliet prison. The coat was buttoned well up t o 
his chin to hide the striped vest and shirt beneath, 
and he was seated before the camera. I was de- 
cidedly nervous myself, not knowing what* might 
be the result and came verv near knocking the 
instrument over while trying to get a focus on 
Pallson 's ugly mug. From beneath the black 
cloth I could see that he was in no good hnmoi*. 
his face wearing an awful scowl, and f>eemed as if 
he was contemplating the idea of kicking my in- 
strument into the middle of next week. I finally 
got the slide drawn, and directed the convict to 
keep his eyes on a bit of paper I had placed on the 
wall.then I uncapped the lens,coun ted ten seconds, 
and replaced the cap. The deed was done, the 
convict had not even winked during the exposur**. 
All my nerve came back. I called up the neyt 
victim, a diminutive red-haired customer with a 
hard record, but he took his dose of dry plate like 
a little man, and never kicked. In forty minutes 
I had exposed plates on the whole gang and saw 
them march away to the solitary prison, to medi- 
tate over their fates. The guards who had said it 
would be an impossibility to successfully photo- 
graph the convicts, had also silently stolen away 
without a word to say, while I was left there mon- 
arch of the ranch with twenty-three undeveloped 
plates in my holders. My convict assistant packed 
up the outfit and we made double quick time to 
the warden's hou«*e where my dark room is located. 

My first batch of portraits was pretty fair, and 
considered good for a beginner. When the prints 
were ready I mounted them in the "Prison Al- 
bum," which is a large book, made with sheets of 
card-board for leaves, and substantially bound ; 
each page is ruled ofif into twenty squares, each 
square to contain a print and below it the prison 
registered number of the convict. No names 
appear in the book. An average of 700 convicts 
are received at Joliet prison annually and when 
this album is completed it will contain the pict- 
ures of over two thousand criminals. The neg- 
atives are filed away in preservers and kept for 
future use. Should a convict escape, hundreds vt 
his pictures would be sent in all directions for 
his recapture, and on the back of each card would 
be printed the description of the man with an 
offer of fifty dollars reward for his capture. 

The "Prison Album" of the Joliet penitentiary 
is des^tined to become one of the greatest Eogues 
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galleries in the world. It already contains the 
piotores of nearly 300 men who have entered the 
prison this year. S. W. Wetmore. 



Ah Ihstahtaseous Shutteb. 

BY p. B. GREENE. 

In the April No. of the Photographic Times, 
is an article by the editor on the place to put the 
shutter. According to his theory, after summing 
up all the pros and cons, he concludes the best 
place is close to the sensitive plate. I shall in 
this article attempt to show that there is a bet- 
ter place for the shutter. Also in the first number 
of Photography is an illustrated article entitled 
**A Common Sense Shutter," by Prof. S. W. 
Bumham. This shutter is simple in construc- 
tion, and I think it the best of any of the gravity 
shutters. The form of the opening is such that 
on lung plates it gives more time to the ends of 
the plate, but for a square plate a square opening 
would be just as good. But the trouble with all 
of these shutters is, that they give the longest time 
to the sky, the lightest part of the view, and the 
shortest to the foreground, or the darkest part of 
the view. 

Now what I claim for my shutter — the one I 
exhibited at the April meeting of the Chicago 
Amateur Club,— is that it is a central opener. 
Being placed close to the stop in the lens it cov- 
ers the whole of the plate all the time from the 
commencement to the close of the exposure. 
It al^ acts as a stop to give sharpness to the 
margins and the distant portions of the view, 
and while wide open it floods the plate with light, 
tones down the hard lines, and gives atmosphere 
to the picture, which no other shutter can do. 
The shutter which I exhibited was made for a 
single view lens and fits on the mount just in 
front of the stop. For a doublet or a portrait 
lens it should work between the lenses just for- 
ward or back of the diaphragm. If the opticians 
who manufacture our lenses would put the shut- 
ters in they would answer both as shutters and 
stops. 

As the bromo gelatine dry plates are so rapid, 
the opticians will have to furnish us with 
some means whereby we can be sure of our expos- 
ure. While this shutter works with a spring for 
instantaneous views, it can be worked by hand 
just as well when you wish to make a longer ex- 
posure, by detaching the spring, throwing it wide 
open and letting it remain so as long as you like. 



The objection to it because it works with a 
spring I consider groundless. You might as well 
object to a watch or a clock because they have 
sprinpfs to make them run. Some people might 
prefer to ride in a carriage without sptiugs be- 
cause a spring might break once in a while. I 
do not claim to be the inventor of this kind 
of shutter. You will find a description of 
one very nearly like it in the British Journal tho- 
tographir Almanao for 1880, by Rev. Canon 
Beechey, where he says he has used the shutter in 
his lantei*n for dissolving views, for the last thirty 
years. See also Messrs. Hunter & Sands' shutter 
in Photographic Netcs Almanac for 1882. And 
again in the British Journal Almanac for 1884, 
by W. J. Stillman. I would also call the aften. 
tion of the photofin^apher to an article by Leon 
Vidal, in the Photograjthic Netvs Almanac, for 
1884, page 51. This article explains the effect of 
the drop shutter, showing the unequal lighting of 
the plate' What I claim for my shutter is: when 
placed close to the stops it gives sharper and bet- 
ter defined pictures without being hard, with 
good atmospheric effect, and at the same time 
the plate is exposed all over alike. It is true you 
will have to cut the mount of the lens to permit 
of the slides passing between the lenses for a 
doublet or portrait lens. 

The construction of my shutter is so well indi- 
cated by the drawings that little description is 
necessary. It consists of two flat plates of metal, 
hard rubber, or heavy cardboard, each with a 
diamond shaped opening in the center, and con- 
nected together at both ends by a flexible band 
passing around rollers, which revolve in brass 
bearings attached by screws to the comers of 
outside case. A strip of wood attached to the 
front slide by glue, or screws, or both, according 
to the material of which the slide is made, pro- 
jects through a slot about twice its own length in 
the front cover, and has a rubber band or bands 
attached to it in the manner shown. It will be 
evident that the full opening of the diamond is 
presented only at the instant when the two open- 
ings are exactly opposite, and that the aperture 
gradually increases from a point and decreases to 
a point again. By varying the number or size of 
the rubber b^nds considerable variation in speed 
can be attained, or it may be operated by hand, 
removing the rubber entirely. A coiled brass 
spring could be substituted if preferred. A slight 
modification in trigger would enable it to be re- 
leased by a straight pull from behind camera as 
in Mr. Bumham's shutter. By making the en- 
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tire shatter of brass it could be made much 
thinner and some smaller every way, and of 
course somewhat more durable. But my aim has 
been to show how such a contrivance may be 
cheaply made, and by the photographer himself 
if he is at all handy at such work ; old cigar boxes 
will furnish the necessary lumber and a very 
heavy press-board will answer admirably for the 
slides; for the flexible bands thin leather will be 
the best, — in fact the bands and slides could all 
be made of one piece of leather of suitable thick- 
ness, and I am not sure but this would be the 
best arrangemeut. The roDers can bo made of 
heavy brass or iron wire if nothing more conven- 
ient is at hand. 



Badt Bahd Speotbosoopt Attagkbd AOADT. 

I have just had the honor of receiving a copy 
of an essay read before the Philosophical Society, 
Washington, D. C, and printed in the American 
Journal of Science for the present month, where- 
in I read: 

'' The results of observation with the rain band 
spectroscope are now called in question by many 
prominent metereologists. In fact, the unsatis- 
factory nature of the evidence may be easily 
shown to the satisfaction of any one possessing 
an instrument. 

If the spectroscope is first turned to the sky 
in any direction and afterwards to a white wall 50 
feet distant it will be impossible to distinguish 
between the appearance of the rain band as 
shown by the whole atmosphere and by the 
layer 50 feet thick." 

If this be the most damaging accusation that 
can be brought up after the memorable corre- 
spondence in both Nature and the Times in the 
Autumn of 1882, there is hope of converting the 
''prominent meteorologists" yet. For cannot 
they as well as other men, see that a whi e wall 
close to an observer in daylight, necessarily re- 
flects the light,'and with that the spectrum, of the 
sky which is illnmining|it, solar lines, telluric lines 
and all? Or if the worthy gentlemen still doubt, 
let them illunnne their white wall at midnight 
with policemen's lanterns or Swan's incandescent 
lamps, and then I can promise them they will get 
out of it and the "layer of air 50 feet thick" in 
front of it, neither solar lines nor telluric lines in 
any kind of weather. 0. Piazzi Smith. 

--Nature, 15 Boyal Terrace, Edinburgh. 



The height and velocity of clouds may be de- 
termined by means of photography. Two cam- 
eras are placed 600 feet apart and provided with 
instantaneous shutters which are released at the 
same moment. The angle of inclination of the 
cameras and the position of the cloud as photo- 
graphed are thus obtained, and simple trigonom- 
ical operations give the height and distance from 
those data. 



PHOTOaRAPHT IH HOSPITALS. 

Most of the French hospitals have now a 
photographic studio attached, for photographing 
the sick persons at difiSerent times. The rapid 
dryplate process is employed, and Professor 
Chfurcot of the Salpetri6re has devised an elec- 
trically operated camera, which is very useful in 
ti^ng a series of views in rapid succession. Cer- 
tain classes of patients are photographed on their 
entry into the hospital, and at regular intervala 
after. In cases of hysteria, for example, it is in- 
teresting to note the original contractions, and 
compare them with succeeding ones. The 
photographs are placed in an album for study of 
the disease, and for comparison with others taken 
from other patients. Iii this way the leading 
features of the disease will be recogn^ized. The 
new printing processes also enable these photo- 
graphs to be copied, and distributed to other 
hospitals and medical men. 

Micro-photography, or the photographing of 
microscopic objects, is also a valuable branch of 
hospital work, which is becoming better recog- 
nized every day. The apparatus of Professor 
Charcot consists of a camera with a movable 
aluminium shutter controlled by an electro-mag- 
net and clock-work. A key and battery send an 
electric current through the magnet at the will of 
tbe operator, and, working the shutter, expose a 
plate to the object. The photographer controls 
the apparatus by hand, and, wi<£ his fingers on 
the key, watches the patient until the desired 
moment arrives, then he presses his finger, and 
exposes the plate for the instant required to take 
the likeness. When a regular series of views 
in rapid succession are required, the hand key is 
replaced by an insulating barrel set round with 
metal contact pieces, like a conmiutator, find 
these pieces make contact with a contact spring 
as the barrel revolves by clock-work. These me- 
tallic pieces are made of a triangular form; so 
that, when a short exposure is required, the 
spring is placed so as to rub over them toward 
their apices, and when a longer exposure is re- 
quired, it is caused to rub over them near the 
bases. The metronome, or automatic mercurv 
current interrupter of M. Gaififo, is also applicable 
to this camera as an automatic ^aej,^ Popular 
Science News, May, 1884. 



M. MoNTAGNA.editor of the Revista Fotograf- 
ica, lately sent a receipt for photocaleography to 
the French Photographical Society. He thinks 
that it may be applied with advantage to photo- 
engraving purposes. A plate of properly grained 
tin is placed on a glass ; a gelatine relief is placed 
on the grained side of the plate, as in the Wood- 
bury process; then a second glass, very even, is 
placed over the whole, and high pressure used. 
The relief penetrates more or less deeply into 
the tin, and a pjate is formed, which can be used 
for photo-engraving. 

The publication of Prof. Bastin's very interest- 
ing paper on •* Starved Bock and Vicinity," is un- 
avoidably postponed until next issue. 
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A PAPER READ BEFORE THE CHICA'JO PHOTO- 
QBAPHIC ASSOCIATION, MAY 7» 1884. 

BY MR. G H SHERMAN. 



Mr, Presid'ini and Gentlemen: 

The &abjei*t before as tu night mighfc well have 
been asMigned to better hands, but I will do as 
well as I can to entertiiin you, Mnd give you my 
method of using the electric light L n phi»to- 
graphic portraiture. I have had electric light on 
the brain, as it were, for a year or more, and hav- 
ing seen it estabUshed as a general illuminator in 
our little city of Elgin I thought I would try it 
on negative making- I had talked with several* 
who had used the light to some extent, and all 
thought it would do, but it was quite expensive, 
some parties having expended several thousand 
dollars in the t xperiment. 

After witnessing the demonstration at Mdwau- 
kee last Angnst, and having seen some of the 
work from other sources, I felt a little discour- 
aged, but still I was bound to see what I could do 
with one light. I got no expensive plant — mere- 
ly one light from a eircait of thirty lamps used in 
our stores. The lamp is of 2,000 candle power, 
of the Van Depoele system, for which I pay 
$12 50 per month. So you see that I hazarded 
ver> little in the trial. I have as yet attempted 
nothing but bust and half form, as my arrange- 
ment of the light is more adapted to these styles. 

I wll now give you a description of my mode 
of operating. We will begin with the light, 
which, as I said before, is one of the Van Depoele 
lamps, suspended near the center of my recep- 
tion room. It is arranged with cord and pulley, 
so as to be raised and lowered to any elevation. 
I use a Urge, ground-glas4 globe. I wish to say 
in this connection that, as far as my experience 
and observation goes, I think the Van Depoele 
light is the best for photographic uses. We next 
have a circular concave reflecting screen of fine 
white muslin. This is also fixed to a standard, 
and made adjustable to any height and angle. This 
I place within a foot of my lamp. I also have a 
mirror about 16x24 made adjustable. Next are 
my screens, etc. On the- side next my lamp I 
have a screen of white mns in, 7x8 feet,. In the 
center and near the top is an open space, 2x3 
feet, which I fill with one or two thicknesses of 
blue gauze. This softens and diffuses the light. 
In the center of this gauze I place an oval piece 
of white tissue paper, sometimes two thicknesses, 
which I arrange so as to come directly between 
the fitter and the bright spark of the lamp. This 
also has a tendency to soften and diffuse the 
light From the top of this side screen I have a 
projecting screen of the same material coming 
out over the sitter, adjustable to any angle. This, 
when used properly, serves to give the combined 
top and side light effect. Next I have a large 
screen, or reflector, which I place on the opposite 
side of the sitter. This is also adjustable. I 
also have a hand screen or white muslin reflector 
which I use to throw the light in any direction 



and soften shado«vs. I uso the ordinary back- 
ground, or sometimes unbleached muslin. I 
light the whole or any part of tlie sitter or back- 
ground with my mirror reflector. 

This is my simple modus opei'andU and if it 
will do anybiuly any good they are welcome. I 
make no issue with Vanderweyde, Kurtz, or any of 
the "high lights" in photography. I do not say 
that my way is best, or that it cannot bo im- 
proved upon; but I do say that it is simple, 
cheap, and with me, successful. I have received 
numerous letters from parties asking informaticm, 
etc., all of which I have answered as best I could. 
I will say to any and all, get a lamp and try for 
yourselves. 

Have used the light for printing with good re- 
sults; also ih copying. 

BINTS. 

Ifyounse the electric light, donH take tin- 
types. 

Give full exp >sure, time about the same as with 
wet plate. 

Use the most rapid dry plates 

OOBRESPDNDEHOE. 

Editor Photography, — Dear Sir: — I have 
jnst read Dr. Garrison's lecture read at the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the Chicago Amateur Photog- 
raphers* Club, and must enter a decided protest 
against his conclusions. I have used plates from 
a number of manufactories, and since have made 
and used my own, and have, I know, a safe light 
not only for developing, but also for making 
emnlsions, and coating plates. 

My emulsion room is windowed with one thick- 
ness of ruby and one of orange glass, but as I 
develop my plates under an 18x20 orange light 
I do not doubt that I could use the orange alone, 
and artificial light, to coit plates. 

It may be judicious to mention that I use five 
grains of iodide potash to 555 grains bromide 
potash in my emulsions. The plates are very rapid 
and clear. (I have none to sell.) 

From an experience of almost two years I am 
Bure that a good deep orange glass is a sure pro.- 
tection to good plates; any plate that must be 
worked in absolute darkness, with your eyes shut, 
is of no use to any one. 

If the dark-room window is exposed to sunlight 
direct, add more orange glass, or may be a t1)ick- 
ness of ruby, for while the ruby lets a little light 
in at the lines G and H in the spectrum, the 
orange does not, and the ruby also lets in no 
light at E (green) but a trace at C and none 
(actinic) at A. Orange lets in no blue. 

Briefly, a thickness of pale ruby and deep 
orange should be protection to any good plate 
excepting, perhaps, where direct sunlight strikes 
the developing window. I never tried that. 
Marshalltown, Iowa. A. F. Bonnet. 
♦ 

Tet Ahothee Application of Photography. 



Drawing corks is too tedious an operation. 
They are now photographed by the instantaneous 
process. — Funny Folks. 
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The State Mioeosgopioal Sooiett of Iuinois. 

The regular aDoaal meeting of the S^ate M ero- 
scropical Society was held at the Academy of 
ScieDces,on Friday evening, April 25fch, Vice-pres- 
ident Prof. Hill in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and approved, and the receipt of the Bulletin of 
the Belgian Microssopical Society, vol. 7, an- 
nounced. The name of Mr. E. H. Sargent was 
proposed for membersljip. 

The treasurer made his annual report and the 
auditing committee reported his statement as 
correct. 

Dr. Detmer.-", chairman of the committee on the 
Journal, reported progress. 

The election of officers heing the next business 
in order, Mr. C O. Bdiing and Mr. Summers 
were appointed tellers and the S(»eiety proceeded 
to the election of the various offi«^ers which re- 
sulted in the choice of Prof. E. S. Bastin as presi- 
dent, Prof. E. J Hill and Mr. W. H. Bullock as 
vice-presidents, Mr. William Hopkins, secretary, 
Mr. 0. S. Fellows, corresponding secretary, and 
Mr. W. H. Summers as treasurer: the trustees 
consisting of 0. O. Borinp, B. W. Thomas, B. F. 
Nourse, H. A. JohnsoO; M. D., and H. Gradle, 
M. D. Moved and seconded that fifty dollars be 
appropriated for the nse of the tnistees d tiring 
the oomin:$ season. Carried. 

There being no further business the Fociety ad- 
journed. W. HosKiNS, Sec. 



The Oolob of Diapobitives. 

The color of diapositives for lantern slides and 
enlargements has of en beeu a subject for lively 
discussion. Some insist that those of a warm, 
possibly of a re 1 tone, are the most acceptable. 
In that case, chloride of silver shouM be placed 
foremost, as with it all gradations of tone from 
black to pure red can be obtained. It is doubt- 
ful if the photographic value of two pictures, 
one of which is blue and the other black, and 
both having the lights pure glass, will remain 
equal by transmitted light. Chloride of silver 
emulsion has extraordinary advantages regarding 
clearness and transparency. The relative virtues 
of chloride to bromide emulsion are similar to 
those of albumen to collodion. Dr. Stolze, when 
making large chloride of silver emulsion diaposi- 
tives for his "Persepolis," showed how easily a 
perfect scale of tones could be made from black 
to a pure red, or from black to a perfect green.. 
Hie developer was made by dissolving ferrous 
oxalate in a concentrated and boiling-hot solution 
of citrate of potassa, and by cooling the same ex- 
cluded from air. This developer when fresh 
makes a beautiful green, but by using it continu- 
ally the tones become darker — either black,brown- 
ish-blaok, or red. The more the developer is ex- 
hausted the redder the tones become. Diaposi- 
tives of all the tones and colors mentioned make 
also equally good neoratives. 

Translated from the Photographische Wockenblatt for 
the Photographic Times. 



Illumination of the Dab£-boom, and Some 
Optioal Experiments. 

BY CAPTAIN ABNEY, RE, F B,8. 
[Bead before the Photographic Society of Great Britain. J 

At the January Monthly Technical Meeting of 
the society I brought some sumples of what I 
supposed to be caaar}^ medium aud showed the 
results I had obtained with it. The canary me- 
dium that I had manufactured was made by emul- 
sifying chromate of lead in gelatine by means of 
the double decompoi>ition of acetat e of lead and 
bichromate of potash, and applying it to glass and 
pap'r. I also soaked paper in acetate of lead 
and then in bichromate of potash, and got a very 
good imitation of the canary medium. The re- 
sults \\ere not satisfactory. With three gelatin- 
ized glasses in front of the negative, in three and 
a hnlf minutes I was able to obtain a fully ex- 
posed transparency, whilst with the paper in a 
lantern, two thicknesses of same paper, impreg- 
nated with the lead chromate, enabled me to get 
a transparency in three minutes, the source of 
light in the Ian ern being a candle, and the neg- 
ative placed a foot from it. The illuaiination was 
brilliant — mach more so than when I used the 
common orange packing paper, which I show. 
With the oraoge paper, after five minutes' ex- 
posure, E got the very faintest trace of an image. 

So far, then, my test went to prove the 49uperi- 
ority of the orange paper. After I had made my 
remarks at our Montlilv Technical Meeting, 
Messrs. Scorah & Co., of Bradford, kiodly sent me 
a sample of the true canary medium, and with this 
I have experimented. The paper you will notice 
is thick — I may say, very thick — much thicker, 
in ^eed, than the orange paper. Now, about the 
illuminating value of the two. I show a lantern 
in which we have one side formed of a square of 
canary medium, another of a square ol orange 
paper, and the third side a square of stained red 
glass, of which I shall have to speak by-and-by. 

I think the members of the society will agree 
with me in saying that of the two paper panes, 
the orange is the more brilliant. Now, appear- 
ances may be deceptive, of course ; so, to avoid 
all cavil, I made photometric tests of the two. 
The candle being lighted a piece of printed mat- 
ter was held in a vertical plane. The eye was 
kept at a fixed distance from the paper, and the 
lantern moved till the letters of the words could 
not be distinguished. In case of the canary me- 
dium, I 'found that at 2 feet 0^2 v^ch the let- 
ters first became confused, whilst at 2 feet 6^2 
inches tbey became confused when the orange 
light was tested. 

Though not absolutely exact, the relative inten- 
sities of illumination may be taken as the squares 
of the distances, which would make them about 
as 16 to 25, or the orange paper had 1 ^ times 
as much illuminating power as the canary me- 
dium. Testing the stained red glass, I found that 
the light had to be moved to 4 feet 4 inches dis- 
tance, or was 4^ times more luminous than the 
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canary medium. Thus, the illuminating values 
of the three were about as follows : 

Canary, Orange paper, Stained red glass, 
1. 1^, 4I2. 

To further test this matter, closely ruled black 
lines, on a white ground, about 1-50 inch apart, 
were taken and placed at 6 feet distance from a 
small observing telescope, and the lights moved 
as before. In the case of the canary medium 
the lamp had to be moved 3 feet 2 inches from 
the ruling, the orange 4 feet 1 inch, and the 
stained red 6 feet 7 inches. These were all the 
mean and three closely accordant readings. This 
gave the relative illuminations ^s — 

Canary, Orange paper. Stained red glass, 
1. 1.63. 4.32. 



Mr. Woods. Capt. Abney. 

Firat Sec'd First Sec'd 

Exp. Exp. Mean. Exp. Exp. Mean 

Canary paper 1.00 l.(K) 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 

Orange paper 1.87 1.8« 1.86 1.51 1.44 1.47 

Stained reel glass... 5.14 4-7G 4.90 3.00 3.12 3.06 

To sum up, Mr. Woods made the illuminating 
powers 1, 1.86, and 4.90; whilst I made mine 1, 
1.47, and 3.06. It will thus be seen that as the 
green was cut off, so Mr. Woods* vision became 
more acute than mine. 

Mr. Cadett's figures were again different to 
mine; and here I must interpolate that a more 
exact observer I have not met with. His obser- 
vations did not vary more than I4 of an inch on 
each side of the mean. His reduced readings 
were 1, 1.39, and 2.70. We therefore see that his 



The reading test and the more accurate test, here 
adopted, are closely accordant in every way. In 
fact, this is very much the plan that is adopted 
for star magnitudes, though in this case the sur- 
face of the object glass is diminished by dia- 
phragms, instead of the stars themselves being 
deprived of luminosity. 

So much for my own readings It seemed that 
it would be curious to note any differences in in- 
dividual eyesight as to the intensity of color in 
these media, and yesterday I had the good for- 
tune to secure Mr. C. Ray Woods as an observer, 
and later Mr. Cadett. In tl)i8 case the exptri- 
ment had to be slightly varied, from my dark room 
being only parti^ly available, and the light and 
the eye were kept in a constant position, whilst 
the ruled lines above mentioned were moved to 
and from the observer. The following table gives 
the result of the comparison of Mr. Woods* eye- 
sight for color with that of my own : 



eyes are less susceptible to red rays than mine, 
and still less so than Mr. Woods*. The: last 
method of testing is inexact, of coarse, and cannot 
be compared for accuracy with that of the fixed 
lines and telescope, and apparently the results do 
not accord. I think, however, it will be seen 
that the want of accordance is more apparent 
than real. Taking my own observations of printed 
matter, for instance, when the printed matter was 
moved the distances, in the last experiments, 
from the eye (not from the light) were 21 inches, 
24 inches, and 30 inches. 

The angle subtended by the writing at the 
three distances would be inversely as the distance, 
and the confusion of lines would be sooner ar- 
rived at than if they always sabtonded the same 
angle, as was the case in the firat experiment. 
To make the two readings eompt rable one with 
the other, the orange paper and stained glass 
readings, the last experiments mnst be multiplied 
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by 24 21 and 30-21 respectivel.> . This would give 
the reduced readings as 1, 1.63, and 4.37, whicli is 
nearly the same a3 1, 1.69, and 4 32, which were 
the figures of the telescope reading. However, 
one thini? has been apparently proved^ that the 
• yes of three persons chosen at random are not 

qnally sensitive to the red rays. Mr. Woods in- 
) orms me tliat he can scarcely see H and K in 
the extreme violet limit f)f the spectrum ; whilst 

can see not only H and K, but L, and in bright 

light, M as well. It seeirs then as if there we^e 

in Lis case a general lowering: of sensibility and 

wave length. I have not tikeu into account 

color- blind people. Tliis I may deal with at 

some subvsequtnt period 

I may remark that with a sheet of white tissue 

paper in front of the glass the Hgnres came out as : 

Canary, Orange. Stained red, with tissue, Stained red, bare, 
1. 163. 2.93 4.37. 

By means of the pockt-t 8p3''.tro<cope it was pos- 
sible, by placing twi> pieces of pjipfr alongside 
one another in the lautern, to examine their ab- 
sorption spectra comparatively. The result 
showed that the red and yellow of the canary 
medium were decidedly fainter than iu the orange 
paper, whilst in the former appeared more green 
and a little blue Prima faidp,, then, the orange 
should be the best medium to n^e for photo- 
graphic purposes. 

So far we have had merely a theoretical test for 
the chemical value — the question is, ^hat is the 
practical oue? A plate was exposed behind a 
negative with a piece of orange paper across one 
half, and a piece of canary mediaia across the 
other, with the result that after 1^2 minutes* ex- 
posure to candle power 2 feet off, there were 
traces of an image through both, the two being 
nearly alike. Perhaps the orange paper had a 
little the best of it. Behind the stained red 
glass not a trace of an image appeared with the 
same exposure. Thus, then, the practical test 
leads to this conclusion, viz., that of the three 
media, stuined red glass is the best, both as for 
illumination and want of effect on a plate, whilst 
the canary and orange papers aet"d alike as to 
their effect on the plate; but the illumination 
was 50 per cent in favor of the latter. I must 
confess that the canary medium behaved much 
better than I expected in candle light. I may 
add that with day -light it is not such a good pro- 
tection as the orange paper Stained red glass 
behaves better than either of these two ; and when 
I say stained red, I do not mean orange or 
flashed silver glass, which is often spoken of as 
stained red. 

I have to lay beforn the meeting a photograph 
of the absorption spectra of different glasses, 
taken by the electric light ; the first plate shows— 

1. Ghromate of lead. 

2. Orange glass. 

3. Stained red. 

4. Flashed ruby. 

5. Green glass. 

6. Green glass and chromate. 

7. Green glass and ruby. 

Another plate I show is the same as the 1st, 
with the exception that it was taken with a can- 



dle as the source of illuminatiun, and that in No. 
4 a very deep ruby, flashed on two sides, was 
used, and for 7, cobalt glass and ruby, superposed, 
were spectroscoped. 

The orange glass lets throntih the ultra-violet 
with the electric light, but does not do so with 
the candle, as there are few ultra-violet rays in 
its light. The ruby glass lets through the green 
and blue in both cases. In the 2d plate the im- 
pression made by these colors is only faint, but 
^ till it is there ; and when it is recollected that 
the two minutes' exposure was given to a slice of 
light 1-200 inch broad, spread out into a spectrum 
four inches long, and that an impression was 
made by it on a sensitive plate, it will readily be- 
seen that the two minutes' expostire to undis- 
persed light would make a far greater impres- 
sion. 

The use of green glass is not to be recommend- 
ed, since it only cuts off red rays, which are com- 
paratively harmless, and materially diminishes 
the light. In regard to canary medium, it is, I 
should say, paper impregoated ^vith chromate of 
lead. It must be recollected, however, that 
chrome yellows are of different tints. Thus, ordi- 
nary fhroniate of lead can be altered in tint by 
the adiiition of nitric acid, and much deepened, 
in color. It may be, perhaps, advantageous to 
use such a deepened color ; but as to this I speak 
with some hesitation, since my experiments in 
this direction have been very meager. Let me, 
in conclusioQ, say that I have no bias one way or 
another, and that I should not hesitate to use 
canary medium of buch a quality as has been sent 
me in the development of ])lates. At the same 
time I shoull mot '3ave to expose very sensitive 
plates long to the light coming through it, since 
I should expect disaster. The point is to use 
the safest light possible— for no light is abso- 
lutely safe — and to use the greatest quantity of 
it within the margin of safety. This was a point 
laid down by one of the speakers at the January 
Technical meeting, and cannot be too much in- 
sisted upon. 



FHOTOQBiPHEKS' ASSOOIATION OF AMERICA. 

MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE IN 
CINCINNATI. 

Present, J. H Kent, president, Leo Weingartner, 
secretary, W. A. Armstrong, treasurer, E. Klauber, 
J. F. Ryder, executive committee. 

Mr. Kent called the meeting to order. On 
motion of Mr. Ryder, Mr. Klauber was called to 
the chair ; Mr. Armstrong, secretary. The secre- 
tary was empowered to employ a stenographer to 
reporc the proceedings of the convention and 
f nrni-ih a copy of the same to the journals who ax>- 
ply for it, free of charge. 

On motion of Mr. Ryder, in view of the in- 
creased expense attending this coming conven- 
tion the treasurer be instructed to urge on all 
dealers, manufacturers and importers the neces- 
sity of notifying the secretary without d^ay the 
amount they are willing to subscribe. After con- 
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siderable desultory talk tbe cumiuiHee prevaJnd 
npou Mr. Kent to ^ve practical demunbtrut ion iii 
the handling of a sitter under a ligh', and an Mr. 
Kent Ktauds at the very pinnacle of bin profes- 
sion, these ozperiments will attract wide-hpread 
attention. The p1atff)rm npon which these deiu- 
onstrations will be made will be 30x50 feet, and 
the committee will have every thing in shape that 
those desiring to make sittings can do so. There 
will be several other prominent members of the 
profession who will demonstrate nnder the light, 
but at present the committee can not tell who 
they are. As the matter of business at the pres- 
ent time is of the greatest importance, the execu- 
tive committee prevailed upon Mr. Ryder to ad- 
dress the convention upon the business manage- 
ment of photographs. On motion of Mr. Arm- 
strong, the photographic fraternity were invited 
to co-operate with the committee in promot- 
ing the success of the coming convention. 
After the transaction of some other matters not 
fully matured the committee adjourned. All 
parties wishing to make a display of )>hotographs, 
and stock dealers, should apply to the secretary 
for space at once. 

. Leo Weingartner, Sec. P. A. A. 
W. Armstrong Sec. jtro tern. 



Photoobaphio Section of the Amebioah 
Institute. 

We make tbe following extracts from the min- 
utes of April meetirg, as reported in the Photo- 
graphic Ttineis; 

The chairman said he would refer to the mer- 
cury accelerator, given to the public some time 
ago, on account of the fact that it had been com- 
mentetl upon a good deal in the journals, and to 
the eflTect that hardly two had got precisely the 
same results. A formula might be given to a 
dozen men, all experienced photographers,and not 
two of th^dozen would obtain precisely the same 
results. Why that was so had been a mystery 
to him. but it was true, nevertheless. As a rule, 
any formnla given to the public was not followed 
closely. He had seldom found one that had failed 
with the iodide of mercury dissolved in the iodide 
of potassium when they had followed his direc- 
tions. In using the compound, its success depend- 
ed in the iodide of potassium* being largely in ex- 
cess. That was where many had failed. If there 
was any less of the iodide of potassium, it would 
react and produce a precipitate. If there should 
be any change, add more iodide of potassium un- 
til the solution remained clear. He never used 
the mercury developer except when he had a plate 
very much under-exposed. For rapid work he 
compounded : 

Carbonate of soda 15 grains. 

Carbonate of potanh 15 " 

Sulphiteof Poda 15 " 

Water 1 ounce. 

Using 2^2 grains of dry pyro. to the ounce. 
That, he said, would give a negative like one he 



•then exhibited— a picture of a swan on the lake in 
Central Park. Unless a very small stop was used 
or a very rapid exposure was made, full strength 
of the compound would not be necessary. For 
ordinary gallery work he did not recommend 
more than half or even quarter strength. He also 
exhibited negatives made by Mr. Can field of 
passing trains on the elevated railroad, in which 
the drop-shutter was used. 

The secretary said that as he noticed a good 
many new faces, many of whom might be ama- 
teurs, he thought it might be well to mention 
that it would not do to use tifteen grains of the 
carbonate of soda bought in the grocery store in 
making the soda developer. It was not the com- 
mon washing soda in crystals, as that contained 
sixty per cent of water. The granulated was the 
kind meant, and it could be had at drug ► tores. 
Still, the ordinary carbonate would do if it was 
crumbled and put into a wide-mouth bottle and 
exposed to the air for weeks or months in a warm 
room. 



RGOHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 

At the meeting, March 10th, in answer to the 
question. Is it desirable to use small stops in 
connection with dry ])late work ? 

Mr. Williams said he used a stop suitable to 
the subject to be treated ; if he had an interior t«) 
make, which required all defini ion possible, he 
would use a very small stop. 

Mr. Mawdsly said that in landscape work too 
small stops were used. They lost in a great meas- 
ure the beauty of the picture by the want of 
)iroper atmospheric eflfect. On the other hand, 
they miaht spoil an otherwise pretty picture by 
too much diffusion of focus. There was a happy 
medium. If an interior was the subject to be treat- 
ed, then by all means use a small stop, so as to se- 
cure as much definition as possible, but in land- 
scape work, in extended views they must be care- 
ful net to stop down too much, for by doing so 
they brought the distance into undue promi- 
nence. 

The first question for discussion at the meet- 
ing of the Rochester Photographic Associat.on 
held May 5th, was, "What causes large blisters?" 
Mr. Bostwick, to whom the question had been re- 
ferred, reported briefly that they were caused by 
the solution of hypo being too strong. W r. Hoo- 
ver said that in his judgment the blisters are ow- 
ing to a change in temperature, gas being formed. 
Blisters occur when the hypo is mixed as it is 
wanted. It should be made the night before, and 
allowed to stand for a time. Mr. Wardlaw had 
found that the albumen appeared stretched. The 
hypo should stand at least one day before being 
used. Mr. Nelson had observed a peculiarity that 
a break in the paper accompanied a large bh'ster, 
and some discussion followed as to whether the 
break caused the blister or r/V*e versa. Mr. In- 
gals said that some kinds of paper are more apt 
to bhster than others. Double albumenized pa- 
per was not so apt to blister as the single. He 
was inclined to ascribe the blistering to some- 
thing in the albumen. Mr. Hoover explained 
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that paper is more p6rou« when single and allows 
the gas to pass off through the pores, thus avoid- 
ing blisters. President Fox gave the results of 
experiments with several different kinds of paper ; 
one did not blister and the other three did He 
had used acetic acid after prints were taken from 
the bath with good results. Mr. Wardlaw had 
made some experiments with citric acid, and the 
prints were spoiled. Some one suggested thii use 
of alum, aud Mr. Wardlaw objected that the 
prints could nob be burnished after alum had 
been used. Mr. Hoover remarked that blisters 
would not form where the prints were taken from 
the soda bath and laid face up in a bath of pure 
water and allowed to sink of themselves. Mr. 
Inglis' experience differed with that of the last 
speaker, with him that method produced plenty 
of blisters. In Mr. Lee's practice blisters would 
mostly always form where the hypo was newly 
mixed. He preferred preparing it the night pre- 
vious. Mr. Wardlaw had used the hypo solution 
the second time and no blisters were formed. 

BUBBLES IN THE DEVELOPER. 

The second question was, "What caused bub- 
bles in the pyro-developer?" Mr. Lee opened the 
discussion with the remark that they could not be 
caused by glycerine, otherwise the bubbles would 
be more prominent on the first plates. Mr. In- 
glis ascribed tlie bubbles to the manipulator, and 
not to tbe developer. When tbe developer is 
used frequently hubbies will appear. He had 
noticed, when bringing plates to the light after 
developing and placing in the fixing batb, that 
spot« would appear that had not been fixed. He 
had placed the plates in the bath again and they 
were fixed at once. He thought it was not bub- 
bles but something on the plate. Mr. Wardlaw 
had heard photographers call marks "bubbles," 
when in fact they were places where the developer 
had not acted. Mr. Eastman said that tbe moist- 
ure would recede in spots when the plate is held 
up. If it is again placed in the solution it would 
not act. The spots are caused by the action of 
the air on the surface, which prevents the action 
of the solution. When the developer contains 
ammonia, which is a solvent of gelatine, portions 
of gelatine will appear after the developer has 
been used, and will cause bubbl**8. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The following officers of the association were 
elected to serve six months. 

President,— J. M. Fox. 

Vice-President.— Charles T. Pomeroy. 

Secretary,— William J. Lee. 

Treasurer,— S. D. Wardlaw. 

Membersof Executive Committee,— George Bacon, W. B. 
Kelson. 

Finance Committee,— Willis Jaynes, Fred Stone and 
Willis Bannister. 

After the usual routine business the meeting 
adjourned. 

CHICAGO PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 

The regular monthly meeting was held on 
Wednesday evening, May 7th, ut the offices of the 
Van Depoele Electric Light Co., 203 and 2C5 
Van Buren street; Dr. H. D. Garrison, president, 
in the chair. About sixty members and others 
present. 



On motion, reading of minutes last meeting 
dispensed with. 

The secretary read a letter from Mr. Charles 
Ehrmann, of New York, asking the association to 
contribute toward the relief of Herr Huenarjaega> 
and enclosing extract from the Deutsche Photo- 
graphen Ze tang (Weimar), of February 29, in 
relation to the matter. (This extract was pub- 
lished in tbe last number of Photographij .) 

On motion, Mr. Douglass was appointed to pass 
the hat, ana $8.U0 was subs(*Tibed. (It should be 
mentioned here, that quite a number of those 
preseut had already contributed to the same ob- 
ject at the last meeting of the State of Illinois 
Association.) Mr. Douglass moved that $5.00 be 
added from tbe treasury of tbe association, and 
tbat the secretai-y be instructed to forward the 
amount to Mr. W. Irving Adams, New York, who 
has kiudly consented to receive subscriptions to 
tbis charitable object. Carried. 

Mr. G. H. SbermaUfOf Elgin, now read his pa- 
per on " Electric Light Portraiture," which we 
print In exlenso on another page. 

On the conclusion of tbis paper, Mr. Sherman 
procet»ded to practically illustrate his method of 
working. He commenced by explaining that, 
o A iiig CO a misunderstanding, he had to work with 
an eixtemporized reflector made in a few minutes 
after 6 p. M. that evening, and that consequently 
he would bave to work uiidtT a slight disadvan- 
tage, and tbe exposures might V>e some seconds 
longer than if he had been provided with a proper 
reflector, such as he used at home. 

The first "victim" was Mr. A. K. Stiles, vice- 
president of the Van Depot^le Co., whose stately 
form and venerable appearance render him a very 
good subject. He was followed by Prof. C E. 
Haskins, city electrician; after whom came 
Mr. Albert Wahl, traveling agent; Theodore 
P. Bailey, secretary; C- J. Van Depoele, elec- 
trician, and Mr. Fox, nil of the Van Depoele 
company. Some other gentlemen were similarly 
immortalized. The exposures varied from fif- 
teen to twenty seconds, and the time seemed 
to have been pretty correctly judged except in 
one case, which was a little under-timed. Some of 
the negatives exhibited a slight want of sharpness, 
due probably to the vibration of the floor which 
carries the line-sbafting used for transmitting 
power to the dynamos. Mr. Sherman used only 
one arc Jifi:bt although two others had been gener- 
ously, provided by Xhe company, making the room 
as light as at noon. Besides these three lights 
another had been fitted in Mr. Gentile's enlarg- 
ing apparatus, and was used by that gentleman in 
makiug enlargements on albumen paper, which 
wore printed in from five to twenty minutes. It 
was very unfortunate that, owing to tbe radical 
optical defects of this apparatus, Mr. Van De- 
poele*s time and trouble in fitting it up with a 
3.000 candle light were largely thrown away, most 
of the light being in fact wasted. Still, it served 
to show to a certain extent what could be done 
in the way of enlarging by electric light. 
• We do not mean to attach any blame to Mr. 
Gentile in the matter ; he provided the best ap- 
paratus at his disposal, and devoted a great deal 
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of time to the matter at some personal inconven- 
ieDce. the fact is, this part of the programme was 
only thought of a very few days before the meet- 
ing, and there .was not time to get np suitable 
enlarging apparatus. Under the circumstances, 
we think it would have bt^en better to have omit- 
ted it. 

Oontacfc prints were also made on albumen pa- 
per by the fight of the two arc lamps in the back 
part of the room: These were entirely success- 
ful, the exposure required being only a little 
longer than would have been necessary with 
diffused daylight. The development was in 
charge of Mr. P. B. Greene, who worked under 
serious disadvantages, the dark room being two 
floors above the "operating room." and the water 
supply sixty feet distant from the dark room. 
Under these circumstances Mr. G. is entitled to 
great credit for the satisfactory manner in which 
his pai-t of the work was performed. The plates 
ust^d were supplied by Mr. McDonald, Beebe & 
Payne, antl the Hudson Dry Plate Company. 

After the demonstrations were at an end, the 
Cbair stated that Mr. Geo. E. Bo wen, mayor of 
Elgin, had tendered the hospitalities of that city 
to this society, if they would come there to hold 
a meeting, and that tbis offer included free trans- 
portation. While he felt sure the association 
must feel Rreatly indebted for this very kind 
offer, still he (the Chair) had doubts whether they 
ought to meet anywhere but in Chicago. Mr. 
Gentile stated that a similar offer had been made 
to the State of Ilhnois Association, and would 
undoubtedly be accepted, as it was in order for 
that organization to meet anywhere in the State. 
Should the C. P. A. feel that it would be inap- 
propriate to hold a regular meeting there, he 
would invite them to go as guests of the State 
association. 

Mr. Douglass moved that this arrangement be 
adopted, and the invitation conceded to the State 
association. Carried. 

The Chair called the attention of tliose present 
to the fact that the next meeting of the Amateur 
Club, on the 19th inst., will be devoted to a Ian 
tern exhibition of drj' plate slides, and hoped as 
many as possible would attend. Piace of meeting 
will be announced hereafter. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to Mr. 
Sherman for his jmper and demonstration , to the 
Van Depoele Electric Light Co., and Mr. Van 
Depoele in particular, for the handsome manner 
in which the association had been entertained, 
and for courtesies extended to the committee of 
arrangements; also to the mayor of Elgin for his 
very kind invitation, the association adjourned. 



Ohioaqo Amateub Photooeaphebs' Olub. 



The new edition of Magnin's exhaustive treatise 
on Bacteriology, recently published at .New York 
by Dr. Sternberg, affords striking illustrations of 
the solid work which photography may perform. 
The heliotype plates of the bacteria found in yel- 
low fevsr blood, and in the lesions of various dis- 
eases, are striking proofs of Dr. Sternberg's skill 
and patience. — Photographic News. 



Regular meeting held in their room, 229 State 
St., Monday evening, April 2l8t, Dr. H. D. Gar- 
rison, President, in the chair. Only about 
members present. Called to order at 8 :25. Re 
ing of minutes of last meeting dispensed w 
Messrs. H. F. Barnard and Robinson elec 
members. 

Mr. Greene showed a new arrangement of fo- 
cussing cloth, to cover up camera completely, and 
provided with a pocket for slide of plate-holder 
when the latter is drawn out. Also some prints 
from negatives on McDonald plates, all short ex- 
posures, and one made with a very rapid spring 
shutter, which he exhibited. It is of the "Dia- 
mond" pattern, slides working past one another 
in opposite directions. It is designed for use on 
a single combination lens, where it can be placed 
close to the stop, and Mr. G. explained that 
shutters of t-hat class are not adapted for use with 
doublets— unless constructed to work between the 
lenses. Mr. Bur n ham thought this shutter was too 
quick for any useful purpose. He maintained 
that nine out of ten instantaneous views can be 
made with a gravity drop, and, in effect, that the 
results obtainable with Mr. Greene's shutter jUnless 
under exceptionally favorable conditions, would 
not be worth having. 

Prof. Hough held substantially the same views. 
He said that even with a shutter as rapid as Mr. 
Greene's it would be impossible to mi^e a sharp 
picture of a moving street car, for instance, 
"broadside on,** at the dintanoe of half the width 
of the street ; and therefore it was useless trying 
to do such work, and for all ordinary cases a con • 
siderably longer exposure could be given. In other 
words, the position held by Prof. Hough and Mr. 
Burnham is this : Inasmuch as there are some 
subjects of which decent negatives can not be 
made with any shutter, therefore we should con- 
fine ourselves to those that admit of sufficient 
exposure to make a good picture, and these can 
always be made, if not with a gravity drop, at any 
rate with an ordinary drop supplemented with a 
light rubber band. 

Mr. Edgeworth thought that a shutter behind 
the lens was better than one in front. 

Mr. Greene stated that a shutter of his construc- 
tion superseded the necessity of stopping down, 
at least to a great extent, because the aperture 
gardually increased iu size both horizontally 
and vertically from commencement to middle of 
exposure, and then diminisl^d again ; so that a 
good part of the exposure was made with a small 
opening, yet a large volume of light was admitted 
just in the middle of exposure— the whole field 
of lens being included all the time, since the 
shutter worked close to diaphragm. 

Some negatives on Cramer plates, kept four 
years before exposing, were shown by Mr. Burn- 
ham, Prof. Hough and the secretary. These 
negatives showed conclusively that these particu- 
lar plates i;ad not deteriorated by keeping — a 
little slower development being about all the dif- 
ference perceptible. Mr. Edgeworth explained 
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the ciroumstaaoes which led to their beiog laid 
aside for so long, which were parely accidental, 
and also that they were packed with pieces of 
manilla paper betwe*»n them. They had been 
kept in a moderately, but not exceptionally, dry 
place. He thought there was a good deal of un- 
necessary howling about the deterioration of gel- 
atine plates and negatives; he had some gel- 
atine uega^vea iateasitiei with mercury and am- 
monia in February, 1880, that were as good now 
as the day they were made. 

Mr. Burnham asked if any one knew positively 
whether plates were injured by packing with 
paper between. 

Mr. DougldJBS replied that it was held by many 
that the mechanical pressure caused a diminu- 
tion of sensitiveness. 

The Chair asked Mr. Edgewortb whether, in 
using gelatine plates in a bonanza bolder, he had 
observed a transparent, or semi-transparent mar- 
gin where plate had bean covered by separator. 

Mr. Edgeworth answered that sometimes this 
margin would show, sometimes not. Mr. Cramer 
now uses a "dipped" or shellacked separator, and 
has found it an improvement. Much of the trouble 
formerly complained of with separators and paper 
packing arose from the way the dealers used to 
stack the boxes on top of one another. 

Mr. Greene took no stock in the prepsure theory, 
provided the plates were thoroughly dry at time 
of packing. The trouble was. the «traw board 
used for this purpose contained soda and lime, 
used for rotting the pulp, and if any moisture 
was present this would be absorbed by the plates. 

Mr. Beebe, he said, being at one time much 
troubled in this way, had endeavored to find a 
straw board free from these impurities, but failed. 

Some discussion ensued as to whether any 
change in sensitiveness could be produced bf 
mechanical pressure, Mr. Edgeworth bringing up 
the instance of writing on the film with a blunt 
instrument to prove the affirmative, and the 
Chair remarking; that sudden pressure sometimes 
produced great changes, instance, nitro-glycerine. 

Mr. Burnham thought a very simple experi- 
ment would settle the question. 

The last named gentleman showed a 4x5 gela- 
tine plate, one of a dozen recently returned by 
purchasers as unusable (the maker^s name was 
charitably withheld) which was three-sixteenths of 
an inch thick. Of course, no dry-plate holder of 
ordinary construction would take such a plate. 

This led to a discussion as to possible substi- 
tutes for glass as a support for negative films; the 
Chair had tried inica, but found it impossible, 
even in New York, to find any at once thick 
enough and transparent enough. And it could 
only be obtained of very limited size. 

Mr. Douglass observed that some years ago he 
obtained some from North Carolina that seemed 
to fill the bill, and thought he could get some 
more from the same source. The Chair remarked 
that the samples just referred to were very thin. 
Mr. Burnham proposed that the next (May) 
meeting be a lantern exhibition of dry-plate 
slides, and that circulars be at once sent to all 



members asking them to make and bring such 
slides — no wet work to be admitted. He thought 
the members who worked at photo -micrography 
could contribute some very interesting slides. 

Prof. Hough said it was useless trying to make 
slides on any dry plates that would not give clear 
glass in deep shadows. 

Mr. Edgeworth could not see why the Chicago 
amateurs should be behind their Milwaukee breth- 
ren : the latter found no difficulty in making "dry" 
transparencies. He believed it was easy enough 
if a good clean negative was used. 

A motion to above effect being made by Mr, 
Douglass, was duly carried. 

On motion, adjourned. 



Bestobatioh of Faded Photoqbaphs. 



It is only U) Immerse the yellowed print in a dilute solu- 
tion of bichloride of mercury until all the yellowness disap- 
peaxB. It is then well washed in water to remove the mercu- 
rial salt. If the print be a mounted one, it is by no means 
necessary to unmount it previously to treatment. All that In 
required in tliis case is to keep it in intim%te contact for a 
time with blotting: paper charged with the bichloride; in- 
deed, this is the plan originally suggested by Mr. Barnes. 
By the bichloride treatment no lost detail is actually re- 
stored, as some have imagined. It is simply that the sickly 
yellow color which, as it were, buried the delicate half -tints, 
or what remain^ of them, is removed, and thus renders the 
picture bright and dear. Pictures which have been treated 
with the mercurv always possess a much warmer tone than 
they did originally, as the purple or black tones give way to 
a reddish brown or reddish purple —more or less bright ac- 
cording, probably, as gold or sulphur has been the princi- 
pal toning agent Here a question very naturally arises 
with regard to the future permanence of pictures which 
have been thus "restored," seeing that negatives iutensitled 
with mercury or transparencies toned with it are so prone 
to change. In answer to this we may mention that they 
appear to be permanent — at least that is our experience 
with some that have been done for many years. There ap- 
pears to be no further loss of detail, and the whites retain 
their purity. In 'eed, since undergoing thb treatment with 
mercury, no alteration is yet perceptible.— 5/*. .//•. of Photo. 



Copyrights foe f hotooeaphs. 

In the case of Sar^ny va. Burrow Giles Lith. 
Co., the Supreme Court of the United States holds 
that in certain cases photographs are to be re- 
garde I as art works, and copyrights will therefore 
be sustained. 

The original suit was commenced by an action 
at law in which Sarony was plaintiff and the lith- 
ographic company was defendant, the plaintiff 
chargiog the defendant with violating his copy- 
right* in regard to a photograph, the title of which 
is, "Oscar Wilde, No. 18." A jury being waived, 
the court made a finding of facts on which a 
judgment in favor of the plaintiff was rendered 
for the sum of $600 for the plates and 85,000 cop- 
ies sold and exposed to sale, and $10 for copies 
found in his possession, as penalties under section 
4,965 of the Revised Statutes. 

Among the finding of facts made by the court 
the following presents the principal question 
raised by the assignment of errors in the case : 

3. That the plaintiff, about the month of Jan- 
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liary, 1882, under an agreement with Oscar Wilde, 
became and was the author, inyentoi*, dettif^^oer, 
and proprietor of the photograph in suit, this title 
of which is ** Oscar Wilde, No. 18," being the 
number used to designate this particultir photo- 
gtaph aod of the negative thereof ; that the eame 
is a useful, new, harmoniotis, oharacteristio, and 
graceful picture and that said plaintiff made the 
same at his place of business iu said city of New 
York, and within the United States, entirely 
from his own original mental conception, to which 
he gave visible form by posing the said Oscar 
Wild in front of the camera, selecting and arrang- 
ing the costume, draperies and other various ac- 
cessories in said photograph, arranging the sub- 
ject so as to present graceful outlines, arranging 
and disposing the li(?ht and shade, suggesting and 
evoking the desired expression, and from such 
-disposition, arrangement, or representation, made 
entirely by the pkintiff, he produced the picture 
in suit. Exhibit A, April 14, 1882, and that the 
terms "author,** "inventor," and "designer,** as 
used in the >irt of photography and in the com- 
plaint, mean the person who so produced the 
photograph. 

Other findings leave no doubt that plaintiff had 
taken all the steps required by the ac!t of Con- 
gress to obtain copyright of this phot(>prraph,and 
section 4,952 names photographs among other 
things for which the author, inventor, or designer 
may obtain copyright which is to secure him the 
sole privilege of reprinting, publishing, copying, 
and vending the same. That defendant is liable 
under that section and section 4,965 there can be 
no question, if those sections are valid as they 
relate to photographs. 

The findings, we think, show this photograph 
to be an original work of art, the product of plain- 
tiff's intellectual invention, of which plaintiff is 
the author, and of a cla-s of inventions for which 
the Constitution intended that Congress should 
secure to him the exclusive right to use, publish, 
and sell, as it has done by section 4,952 of the 
Bevised Statutes. — Scientific American, 



THE PR0PRIET0B8HIP OF THE NEGATIVE. 

Gradually and surely we are getting the law on 
the side of tne photographers. Every case that 
comes before our tribunals on the subject of the 
proprietorship of the negative deserves to be 
carefully noted, and we mubt beg our correspond- 
ents, as much for their own sakes as for our 
own, to make known to us any decisions of this 
nature that come under their observation, 
liawyers, as everybody knows, go as much by 
precedent as by equity, and hence it is of the 
highest importance to place on record every de- 
cision pronounced in favor of photographers. 

Although we are now in a position to cite 
some half dozen cases in which the proprietor- 
ship of the negative has been decided in favor of 
the photographer, these decisions have for the 
most part been given abroad. It is the rarest 
occurrence to find the matter in dispute in an 
English court ; still we df> not remember a single 



instance in which a pho ographer — who has not 
previously bargained to take a negative for his 
client — has been compelled to give up the nega- 
tive, as part and parcel of a contract entered into 
to supply photographs. The case decided last 
week by Mr. B. T. Williams, Q. C, the judge at 
the Swansea County Court, is not so strong as 
one in which the negative of an ordinary portrait 
is involved, but still the dictum of the learned 
judge is clear enough on the subject, and it is 
one which our professional readers should bear 
in mind. 

The opposing counseFs contention that the 
case was on all fours with that of an engineer 
who charges a customer with a steam engine at 
£500, and for patterns in making it, £250, and 
where the customer would have a claim to the 
patterns, since he paid for them, can in no way 
be compared to the case of the photographer. 
Had the latter charged for a foreground for tak- 
ing the pictures, no doubt the customer might 
have claimed it; but negatives, as the learned 
judge remarked, are rather in the category of 
tools, and a workman does not usually part with 
these when he sends home his work. 

However, for the present, it will suffice to 

quote the case as it stands in the Cambria Daily 

Leader of March 21 : 

Mr. Andrews, t>hoto(rrapher. Wind Street, sued Mr. 
Robert Capper, superintendent of the Swansea Harbor, for 
£5 8s. 6d. Mr. Monger abpeared for plaintiff, and Mr. 
Olasoodine represented the defendant. The claim arose in 
connection with certain photofp^phs of H. M, 8. iJwarf, 
which was in Swansea in September last. Defendant com- 
missioned the plaintifT to execute views of the vessel on her 
arrival in and departure from the port, together with groups 
of officers and men on board -an order which the plaintiff 
duly carried out He delivered several copies to Mr. Cap- 
per, and supplied copies to others. The amount charged 
was £10 lis. 6d., £5 Ss. 6d. of which was for " photograph- 
ing " the vessel and groups, and £5 38. for the copies sup- 
plied. Mr. Capper paid for the copies supplied, and offered 
to pay the £5 8s. Od. if Mr. Andrews handed over the nega- 
tives, but the plaintiff claimed that the negatives continued 
his property. For the defense, it was urged by Mr. Glas- 
codine, that as the plaintiff claimed to charge for executing 
the negatives, they belonged to the defendant, who gave 
the order, and charged for making them. The Judge: If 
you order a photograph, unless yon make special terms for 

E'' urchase of a negative, the photographer is not entitled 
re it up. Mr. Olascodlne said if he asked a man to 
) something for him. and he afterwards asked for copies 
and paid for tnem, they were his. If a photographer 
charged him for taking a negative, did it not belong to him? 
The Judge: No! it is part of the instruments used in the 
business. It is what a photographer uses in his business 
to make photographs. Why should he i)art with the instru- 
ments of his trade? A negative may be a secret in his trade, 
and he does not part with it unless th^re is a contract to 
that effect. Mr. Ulascodine: Suppose I ask a man to make 
me an engine for £500. and suppose he charges £250 for 
the patterns. Do the patterns belong to me or do they not? 
If he charges me for them, they are mine. If be does not 
charge me for them, then, of course, they are not mine. 
The Judge: But here he does not charge for the negative. 
He chaises for his work and for copies, and he makes an 
estimate accordingly. You want photographs for your 
friends. It does not matter to you how he makes or pro- 
duces them. There might be other means to prodnce what 
you want; therefore what has this to do with you? He 
charges von for the expense in producing what you want. 
As I said before, he estimates the cost of producing, but does 
not sell the material used in production. He wants it for 
other purposes. If you like, I will give you leave to appeal. 
Mr. Olasoodine: If so, that will be sufficient. Perhaps you 
will be good enough to note what I said about the making 
of an engine and the patterns. His Honor : Quite so ; I find 
as a fact that the photographer never sold the negatives to 
the defendant, and I give judgment for the amount claimed 
with cos s and advocates' fees. I give Mr. Olasoodine leave 
to appeal. I think, however. It will be useless to appeal.— 
Photograph ic New s . 
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206,443. Photographic Plate-Holder AND Case. 8e- 
bftstian S. Peoklnpugh and George Jefferv White, Big 
Rapids, Mich., assignors to said White. Filed Sept. 25, 
1883. (NomodeL) 










Claim— The combination, with a plate-hol<^er, of the plate 
or strip D and the adjusting-screw E, substantially as 
herein shown and described. 



396,578 Apparatus for Cleaning Photographs. 
Robert H. Jones, Marcus B. Smith and Lars J. A. Ros- 
wall, Clarence, Mo. Filed Jan. 9, 1884. (No modeL) 



Claim— 1. In a machine for washing photographs, the 
combination of a pan or tank for liquid supported on piv- 
otal bearings, and having attached an arm provided with a 
yoke, in which an armed crank or cam-wheel operates, so as 
to swing the tank back and forward, substantially as and for 
the purpose set forth. 

2- The maclilne ffc washing photographs herein de- 
scribed . composed of the standard A. mounted on a suit- 
able base, the tray pivoted thereto and provided with an 
arm O, having a yoke G'. at its upper end, and the motor se- 
cured on the standard and having one of its shafts provided 
with a crank operating in the yoke G', substantially as and 
for the purposes si)eoifled. 



296,391. Art of Printing rt Sunlight or other 
Light, and Apparatus Therefor. Ezra Cope, Ham- 
Uton, Ohio. Filed Jan, 5, 1884. (No model) 
Claim— 1 . In a sun-printing apparatus, an envelope pro- 
vided with an exhaustraperture, and having one of its lay- 
ers of proper transparency, and one or both of its layers of' 
collapsible limpness, substantially as and for the purpose 
specmed. 

2. In a sun-prtnting apparatus, an envelope provided 
with an exhaust-aperture, and having one of its layers of 
proper transparency, and one or both of its layers of collap- 
sible limpness and adapted to receive a sensitive sheet or a 
negative, or both, substantially as and for the puipose 
specified. 

3. The improvement in t^e method of securing close 
contact between the negative and sensitive sheet In the art 
of sun-printing, which consists in connecting them together 
and exhausting the air from between them, substantially as 
set forth. 



296,984.— Dibsolving-Cock. Timothy J. Mapes, Philadel- 
phia. Pa. Filed Feb. 4, 1884. (No model.) 
Claim.— 1. The combination of the body and main plug 




of a dissolving-cock and supply-pipes with cnannels lead- 
ing from the plug, and needle- valves, substantially as de- 
scribed, controlling said channels. 

2. The combination of the body and main plug of a dls- 
Bolving-cock and supply-pipes vi^ith self-contained needle- 
valves detachably applied to said body, and channels lead- 
ing from the plug to the valves as set forth. 

3. The combination of the nossles, d d', to which are ap- 
plied flexible tubes leading to the lanterns of a stereoptloon 
apparatus, with a dissolving-cook having channels, and 
provided with a plug having grooves b b' of the relative 

groportions herein set forth, whereby the dissolving effect 
I produced without diminishing the light on the screen in 
changing from one lantern to the other. 

4. The combination of a dissolving-cock and its handled 
plug with a bearing-piece, G, and cam-lever F, substan- 
tially as described. 

296,913.— Mbthod of Coloring Photographs. Auguste 
Bisson, Paris, France. FUed Jan. 15, 1884. (No speci- 
mens.) 

Claim.—!. The treatment of the translucent bodies for 
the reception of photographic impressions, consisting in 
subjecting them to the action of a bath composed of ben- 
rine, resin, and linseed-oil In or about in the proportions 
herein specified, substantially as herein desinibed. 

2. The improvement in the art of printing photographs 
in colors, consisting In first obtaining stencil-plates or 
sheets cut out in the contours of the different colors, next 
appliring said plates or sheets to lithographic stones coat«d 
with bichromate, then exposing the said stones and plates, 
or sheets together to the action of the light and pressure 
under a glass, then removing the sheets and ooatUig from 
the stones, and afterward printing from said stones in fiat 
tints, substantially as herein described. 
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By an oversight the pages in the last number 
of Photography were numbered 1 to 24, instead 
of 25 to 48. 

Subscijjbers are requested to correct this, as in- 
dex will be made to correspond with correct 

paging. 

-^ 

A quarter of a century is a long time for one 
man to occupy the presidential chair of any sci- 
entific society, and in the case of a photographic 
society it is probably unprecedented. That, how- 
ever, is the period dunng which the late Rev. F. 
F. Statham, whose death we record on another 
page, has presided over the destinies of the South 
London Photographic Society. We need add 
nothing to the remarks of our esteemed contem- 
porary, the Photographic News, reprinted else- 
where in this issue. By Mr. Statham's death 
photography loses an earnest worker, and a gen- 
ial, courteous and kind-hearted gentleman. . 



We publish the following for the consolation 
of those amongst our readers (and they are doubt- 
less numerous) who cannot afford to pay "fancy" 
prices for lenses : 

At the meeting of the London and Provincial 
Photographic Association, April 24, the Chair- 
man (Mr. A. Cowan) passed around a series of 
negatives taken with four of the eighteen com- 
binations of Darlot's set; also a series of the 
'same subjects taken with English lenses of similar 
focus and aperture. 



The Darlot series were not inferior to the oth- 
ers, whereas the same number of combinations 
from English lenses were very costly. 

We have heard similar opinions expressed by 
photographers here, who have tried Darlot lenses 
(especially the Rapid and Wide Angle Hemis- 
pherical) against Dallmeyer lenses of similar 
general construction (say the Rapid and Wide 
Angle Rectilinear). 

There is no doubt that the French opticians 
are now turning out some excellent lenses, and 
at a price that seems ridiculously low when com- 
pared with those charged by the great London 
and Vienna manufacturers. In fairness, however, 
we should state that for ^process'' and other 
copying work where microscopic definition is a 
nine qua noii, the Hemisphericals have not, so 
far as we know, met with much favor. 

The lens referred to by Mr. Cowan was Darlot 's 
Universal Combination. 



Why cannot we have as good papers read at 
the meetings of our American photographic so- 
cieties as they do in England? Such, for in- 
stance, as Capt. Abney's paper on ** Illumination of 
the Darkroom, and Some Optical Experiments," 
Mr. Debenham's on ** Lenses" and others too 
numerous to mention? Probably the first reply 
that will suggest itself is, that we ^Jave not the 
requisite talent on thib «ide of the water; but this 
may be dismissed at once as an insult to the frater- 
nity, both amateur and professional. The most 
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plausible reason likely to be advanced is, that 
in America, where business is conducted on 
the high -pressure system, no one has leisure to 
prepare such papers ; but this objection will not 
hold water when examined into; Mr. Del>enham, 
for instance, is a professional portraitist doiog a 
large business, and Capt. Abney's time is un- 
doubtedly more fully occupied than that of many 
men in America who are qoite competent to pre- 
pare good papers. We believe the true answer 
is, that such papers are not appreciated here. 
There is a vast difference between the average 
composition of the American photographic so- 
ciety and a similar institution in England. 

When a man hero does go throagh the labor 
necessary to prepare such a paper . as Dr. Garri- 
son's reaUy excellent one on dark-room illumi- 
nation, he is seldom rewarded by auy intelligent 
discussion of its subject-matter, and may be 
thankful if half his audience is not engaged in 
conducting a series of small ''talking parties^ 
daring its delivery. We know that some of the 
most valuable papers ever read before the P. A. 
of A. were listened to — or rather, were not listen- 
ed to — with impatience. 

Under such circumstances it is not remarkable 
that men are disinclined - to undertake the labor 
involved in such work. 



We clip the following from one of our English 
exchanges, bnt must confess to some mystifica- 
tion as to its meaning : 

*'A machine is now being manufao^^ured by a 
Lancashire firm for the purpose of producing 
photographic ])apers, to be coated on the machine 
in the course of production. Experiments have 
been made for two years past at a papt* r mill near 
London, and the inventor has at last brought his 
ideas into practical shape.** 



In his article on "A New Dry-plate Holder,** 
published in our last. Prof. Hoagh says: "When 
the ground glass is fixed, however, in the back of 
the case it is not in focus for the plate, and it is 
necessary to make an adjustment after focusing. 
This is not a serious objection, however, as every 
amateur will soon learn to mark his focus for in- 
finite distance, at which mark nine-tenths of all 
his out-door pictures must be taken.** The italics 
are ours. We call attention to this because it is 
new doctrine to us, and possibly may be to many 
of our readers. However, if it is sound doctrine, 
ffe are not too old to learn. But it does not agree 
vith the teachings of the text book^ n**r with the 



precepts of those gentlemen who try to show us 
how to make artistic work; nor yet with our own 
practical observation. The latter has taught us 
that racking out the ground -glass to a fixed mark 
for all sorts of subjects will only work with very 
short focus lenses or very small stops, and can 
only be absolutely relied upon, when both these 
factors are conjoined. The most approved rule, 
we believe, is to focus on a point in the immediate 
foreground, not quite midway between the center 
and ed^e of the plate, but a little nearer the 
edge. Then stop down until the whole picture 
is sufficiently well defined. Prof. Hough's method 
will give the distance an unnatural sharpness, 
destroying atmospheric effect, while the imme- 
diate foreground is very liable to be a little "off.** 
If it bo considered desirable to have a fixed mark 
to focus by, it is better to obtain that mark by 
focusing on the nearest object you are ever likely 
to include, when, if that is not too near, and your 
lens of reasonably short focus, everything be- 
yond can generally be got sharp enough without 
excessive stopping down. We have a pair of 
No. 2 Zentmayers, for instance, which, if focused 
on an object six feet from the lenses, will render 
everything beyond that sharp ; and these \fe work 
by a fixed mark, but that mark was obtained by 
focusing on the six foot distance, not on "infinite 
distance." This is a case, however, where the 
two necessary conditions are prewent, for they are 
onlyS^a inches equivalent fjous, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence of their poi-uliar construction, 
must be used with a very small stop. 



Lest we should fall under tLe sarcastic lash of 
our contemporary, the Fhoiographic Neuis^ we 
hasten to explain that the credit note at the foot 
of right hand column on page 9 of last issue (it 
should have been page 33) was intended to apply 
to the entire column, the whole of which, as origin- 
ally made up, consisted of extracts from our 
sardonic friend. The intelligent printer, however 
(what should we do without him?) saw fit to 
change things round, and inserted that article on 
forgery in place of another. Please, Mr. News, 
let us off this time and we won't do it again ! 



At a recent meeting of the Liverpool Amateur 
Photographic Association, the President, Di^- 
Kenyon, exhibited a plate-holder, made about 
tbree yeari ago by Mr. Sidey, of London, and 
u«ed by that gentleman ever since, which exhib- 
ited a radical departure from the ordinary con- 
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Btrnodon, inasmuch pb the slide, iu8tea<t of beiug 
made to draw out at the end, was constructed to 
open inside ^he camera. 

Dr. Eenyon said of it: ** The mechanism, it 
will be observed, is beautifully simple and most 
ingenious. A slide of this kind would be most 
useful in instantaneous work, and wherever it 
was desirable to have the camem as inconspicuous 
as possible. The shutter exhibited was lighter 
and more compact than the ordinary form. Its 
use presented less leverage to the wind, and I^bb 
chance of admission of light during exposure. 
The plate was uncovered far more easily than by 
drawing a shutter. A rigid camera might be 
carried ready focussed and exposure readily 
effected without any one knowing what was going 
on.** 

We know nothing of the construction of this 
plate-holder, but shall endeavor to get a drawing 
of it, and lay it before our readers; meanwhile, 
it seems to us that the " plate-holder of the fut- 
ure " will be constructed on a similar principle. 
The arrangement certainly presents many advan- 
tages, and, if it can be cheaply maDufactured, 
will leave Prof. Hough's holder, described in oor 
last issue, "mUes behind." For large sizes, es- 
pecially, the projecting " extension box " in the 
latter offers so much surface to the wind that it 
would be almost impossible to use it in a goud 
breeze. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that many 
plates are fogged in drawing out or re- inserting 
the slide in an ordinary holder; whereas, if the 
^hatter was made to open inside the camera, as 
in Mr. Sidey*8 arrangement, fogging from this 
ao|i^ would be an impossibility. 

^e suggest this subject as a fruitful one for 
thb^ of our readers who are of an inventive 
tur^ of mind. 

Jji bis admirable lecture on "Lenses," recently 
real before the London and Provincial Photo- 
graphic Association, Mr. W. E. Debenham makes 
the pllowing remarks : 

"Wlule on the subject of 'diffusion,* or 'depth* 
of foons, it may be remarked that a delusion on 
this point f s cherished by a vast number of pho 
tograpbers. For this the manufacturing opticians 
are sopaewhat to blame. They have been in the 
habit of advertising lenses as having great 
'depth of focus,' whereas that is a quality that, 
except as attained by the use of a small aperture 
or diaphragm, — involving slowness of action — 



does not exist at oil. Still, many photographers 
— careful, iiractical men, too, some of them— will 
tell you that they have, or have had, some par- 
ticular portrait leus that will give the various 
parts of a sitter's head, the background behind 
him, and generally, objects in different planes, with 
sharper deiinition than other lenses of similar 
aperture and focus that have as fine or finer 
definition in any one plane. This is a curious 
case of mistaken observation ; but in photography, 
unfortunately, mistaken observations may pass 
current as scientific facts." 

We have frequently heard similar statements 
ourselves, and publish the foregoing in order 
to correct a misapprehension, which is only 
too prevalent. As Mr. Debenham points out, in 
another part of his paper, depth of focus, cor. 
reotly so called, depends on the angular aper- 
ture, and will be alike for all lenses of the same 
focus' and worked with the same opening of dia- 
phragm, and any apparent variation in this re- 
spect must be due to the difference in maximum 
definition between individual lenses. That is to 
say, one lens may seem to have more depth than 
another, because it is incapable of giving as good 
definition in any one plane, }ind therefore, yields 
an image about equally sharp over several planes. 
And here we may rainark, t'lat, cceteris pari- 
bus, that lens which, with full opening, has the 
least apparent depth of locus, will be the best 
every time. Outside of portraiture, at any rate, 
this rule will apply, but for gallery work, it is 
possible that flatness of field may be of more con- 
sequence thau absolute sharpness; and, as 
Mr, Debeuham explains, flatness of field can only 
be obudued by sacrificing other qualities, defini- 
tion amongst thein, on account of the astigmation 
unavoidably introduced. And the slight falling 
off in sharpness thus produced, will, of course 
make the lens seem to possess rather more 
depth. 

Mr. Debenham refers to Dallmeyer's patent 
back-lens, in which the distance between its two 
elements could be varied by screwing the cell of 
the negative lens in or out ; in this way it was 
claimed "diffusion of focus" could be obtained. 
"This claim," says Mr. Debenliam, "was shown to 
be mistaken, and is no longer made." 

The fact being that, supposing the lens to be 
focussed on a particular plane, no improvetnent in 
definition in other planes could be obtained by 
any change in the relative position of the two 
components of back-lens, but by throwing the 
sharpest plane a little out of focus, the difference 
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became less marked, and gave the impression of 
improvement in the other planes. 

We append the fol' owing extract from the ed- 
itorial columns of the Photographic Neia* m 
corroboration of the < bove remarks : 

"Although the calculation involved in discover- 
ing the defining quaUty, the curvatures of field, 
and the amount of astigmatism given bjany lens 
are most difficult aiid complicated, there are some 
facts oonoerniuK lenses wbich are so easily under- 
stood and calculated, that it is wonderful they are 
not better known 

To take a couple of examples: The amount 
of depth of focus which a lens exhibits is abso- 
lutely fixed by the aperture of the lens, and by 
^the focal length of the lens. It decreases as the 
aperture increases, and decreases as the focal 
length increases; any apparent departure from 
this imle being caused by differences in the maxi- 
mum sharpness given, which may make it appear 
that with different lenses of the same aperture 
and focal length there are different depths of 
focus. This role is absolute with our present 
knowledge of optics, and it appears likely that it 
may remain so, although it is dangerous to pre- 
dict in such a case." 



"The rapidity of a lens depends on the ratio of 
the aperture to the focal length, increasing as 
the ratio increases. Assuming that the lenses 
are not stained, and making a very slight allow- 
ance for different degrees of concentration of the 
Sencils of light between the front lens and the 
iaphragm, this law ako holds absolnte'y true 
through a moderate angle.** 

EvEBT month sees photography employed, 
more and more in book and periodical illustra- 
tions. One of the most spirited pictnres, in an 
elaborate number of the Paris "Figaro**— notable, 
by the way, in addition, from the fact that the 
whole of the illustrations are in Pome form of 
"process,** and in every sense are works of art — 
is a colored sketch entitled "A Gubt of Wind.** 
The effect of the wind is conveyed in a singu- 
larly truthful manner— a circumstance, however, 
not to be wondered at, seeing that the pictnre vias 
instantaneous photography. The "Graphic** has 
long made use of photography, and the frontis- 
piece in the New Year's number was drawn also 
nrom an instantaneous photograph. Bnt, per- 
haps, the most striking example of a photo- illus- 
trated journal is "Scraps," a paper which iu a 
few weeks from its birth hap attained a very large 
circulation. All the pictures, with but ver> few 
exceptions, are photographic reprod actions, the 
majority from original sketches, and it may be 
said with truth that without photography such a 
paper would be impossible.— Photograph ic News 
♦ 

The Photographic Society of Ireland • an- 
nounces an exhibition of photograph and 
photographic appliances, to be held in Dublin, in 
November next. 



Stabved Book abd Yioihitt. 



BY PROP. E. S. BA8TIN. 

Not the least benefit conferred by the modern 
invention of diy plate photography is the keen 
appreciation of natural scenery that it cultLvales 
in lovers of the art. Even the amateur <:omes to 
see pictures every wlie]:e. Not even the mQnoto-^ 
nous prairies close to our city limits can cheat him 
of this pleasure, and who will dare say that t)ji8, 
like most other real pleasures, does not tend, to 
prolpnglife? 

Bat while we tender our thanks to camera and 
dry-plate for enhancing our enjoyment of our 
home scenery, they are no less thankworthy .for 
stimulating in us a spirit of exploration and ad- 
venture. The amateur photographer is not content 
with parks and boulevards, and lake shore, sand 
dunes, or instantaneous views of yachts and trot- 
ting horses, but sighs for new worlds to conquer, 
and in order to point his camera at some bit of 
new and interesting scenery, he is as ready for, an 
early start and a long tramp as the proverbial 
duck-hunter, and his legs know as. little of weari- 
ness. 

One Friday night, a few weeks ago, just after 
the first warm breath of spring had melted t^e 
winter's snows, two amateur photographers, fully, 
armed and equipped with camera and dry-plates, 
might be seen wending their way to the depot of 
the C, B. & Q R. R., bound for Utica. We had 
heard and read a good deal about Starved Rock . 
and the picturesque scenery in its vicii-ity,^ and 
one of lis had in former years visited the place 
only to have his appetite whetted for further ex- 
ploration in the same locality. We consulted the 
weather reports and carefnlly noted the condi- 
tion of the barometer and found that everything, 
augured a fair day for photographic tramps on 
the morrow. As wo had to change cars at mid- 
night at Mendota we contented ourselves with 
such snatches of sleep as we could get m ai^ ordi- 
nary passenger car which happened to be both 
crowded and cold. We reached Iia Salle at day 
light and by 8 o'clock or a little before were 
through our bi-eakfast at Utica and reidy for the 
day*8 tramp. The Illinois river here^ runs be 
tweeu nearly perpendicular bluffs of sandstone 
which are from half a mile to a mile apart. It is 
in fact a valley of erosion which has been cut by 
the river, and there is abundant evidence that the 
stream at one time, probably during the glacial 
epoch or immediately succeeding it, was a majc^- 
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tie river, and its waters may have extended from 
blaflTio blnff, instead of being confined within the 
present contracted channel Tbe sandstone is 
of a peculiar kind, belonging to- what geologists 
euU tbe St. Peter's sandstone formatioo, one of 
the formations of the Lower Silurian. In many 
places the rook has disintegrated by exposure to 
the weather, and the calcareous cement having 
been dissolved out by p^x^olating waters, the 
pure sand is left as clean and dazzlingly white as 
driven snow. In fact this sand is used at Ottawa 
and La Salle, and even in the large manufacto- 
ries of Pittsburg for the production of fine quali- 
ties of glass. It is only, However, certain strata 
of "this rock that are composed of such pure and 
friable sandstone. It is interstratified with firmer 
rock. For this reason the erosion of streams has 
worn the rocks into very interesting and often 
fHcturesque forms. 

Every little brook and run that enters the Illi- 
nois between Ottawa and La Salle has cut its 
canyon through these rocks, and most of the can- 
yons have at their head a fall. 

Our first trip was up one of these canyons 
called Clark's Glen. The gorge is upwards of a 
mile in length, tortuous, and with precipitous 
walls that must at times attain a height of up- 
ward of a hundred feet. The gorge is seldom 
more than ten or fifteen rods in width, and the 
walls are often quite perpendicular or even nt 
times ^over-hanging, owin^, to the fact that the 
sandstone below is softer than that above, and 
^ he little stream that has done all this work of 
erosion— so small that we can almost leap across 
it— has rounded out broad caverns and recesse-t 
in the rocks. The sides of the rocks are clothed 
with varieties of evergreen ferns, club -mosses 
and ordinary mosses, and the yew and arbor- vitie 
and here and there a stately pine are growing 
triumphantly in situa ions far too insecure for 
human foothold. At every bend in the gorge we 
found a picture to delight tbe heart of the pho- 
tographer, and the expressions of delight that 
escaped us as we surveyed them on the ground 
glass were more worthy of a school-girl gathering 
the first spring flowers than of sedate men like 
ourselves. But we had brought with us from the 
hotel only six plates apiece, and we resolved to 
reserve these until we had seen the whole canyon, 
and then expend them on the worthiest views. 
It was well we did so, for presently we reached 
the falls and were surprised and delighted be- 
yond measure that anything so beautiful in tbe 



way of natural scenery could exist bo near Chi- 
cago and not be more widely known. 

We both agreed that for quiet beauty they 
were not excelled by Minnehaha, although, unfor- 
tunately, in the dry season the beautiful sheet of 
wa'er we beheld dwindles ♦o an insignificant 
streamlet. But in season of high water it is cer- 
tainly one of tbe most charming cataracts we ever 
beheld. The head of the canyon was a broad am- 
phitheater with lofty overhanging walls. High 
up, the sides were sloping and thickly clothed 
with ferns and evergreens, and here and there a 
tall pine clung to the rocky wall. The little 
stream came rushing down through a narrow and 
deep gorge at tbe head of this amphitheater-like 
area, and with one leap plunged a distance of forty 
feet or more into the deep and almost circular 
basin of clear water be ow. Here, and at another 
fall scarcely less interesting, a few rods above, we 
exposed all of our dozen plates and returned to the 
ho'el, regretting we could not linger longer to ad- 
mire and enjoy, and we blamed ourselves for not 
having brought with us a larger supply of plates. 

But other attractions awaited us. We must at 
any rate visit Starved Bock. So, hastily gather- 
ing up the remainder of our luggage, we started 
thither. It was a good two-mile tramp, and 
when we reached tbe farm-house that stands near 
the base of the rock we were ready to rest and 
refresh the inner man. After dinner, to which 
we did ample justice, we made the ascent to the 
top of the rock. This was done partly by means 
of a natural stairway of stone, and partly by 
means of an artificial one of wood, situated on the 
south side of the rock .opposite the river. All 
tbe other sides are perpendicular or, in places, 
overhanging. Once on top, we found ourselves 
on a level area of about half an acre in extent 
which was covered with clumps of cedars and 
other evergreens, and which was full two hundred 
feet above the level of the river. 

Tbe view from this elevated position up and 
down the Illinois valley was a surprisingly beau- 
tiful one. Far away to the east we could distin- 
guish Buffalo Island, and tiie Fmoke, and spires 
of Ottawa, nearer by a rock called "Lovers 
Leap, and to the west down stream the tall chim- 
neys at- LaSalle. The rook derived its name, as is 
well known, from tbe circumstance that here more 
than a century ago the remnant of the once pow- 
erful tribe of Illinois Indians were besieged and 
starved by their mortal enemies the Pottawato- 
mies and Ottawa Here were destroyed, either 
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by Btaryation or. massacre in their attempt to 
escape, all bat eleven of the nation that once 
owned the State of Illinois and gave it a name. 
After enjoying the scenery for a time and pon- 
dering npon the memories recalled by the historic 
spot, we made our descent by a narrow, tortuous 
passage on the northern side. The path lay 
under the overhanging rock, winding around and 
emerging below on the east side. It was diffi- 
cult and dangerous, a slight misstep or a slip 
would have precipitated us, cameras and all, a 
hundred feet or more into the river below, so we 
breathed somewhat freer when at last we reached 
the bottom. We then explored the ravines along 
the river and found a great deal of wild and inter- 
esting scenery, precipitous rocks, gorges and cat- 
aracts. We found no lack of subjects for pict 
ures; there was wild and pictaref»que scenery 
everywhere, and we found that it would require 
a week instead of a day to see all there is of inter- 
est in this interesting locality. It was nightfall 
when at last we reached our hotel wearied out 
and prepared for a soHd night's sleep by our long 
day's exciting tramp. We returned home next 
day resolved that this should not be our last visit 
to Utica, and to any of our photographic friends 
who. like ourselves, are lovers of natural scenery, 
and who are so situated that they can take a vaca- 
tion of a day or two, we would say, by all means 
pay a visit to Utica and vicinity. 

Photo-Miosoqrafht nr Legal Oabes. 

BY W. T. BRLFIBLD, M. D., CHIGAQO. 

Among the numerous applications of the art* 
science of photography, none is more satisfactory 
and gratifying to tne operator tiian pnotograpny 
with the microscope in legal cases. It is indeed 
the only way for conveying to judge or jury ab- 
solutely accurate and faithful conceptions of the 
microscopic appearances upou which the expert 
microscopist bases his evidence. 

It is natural y and notoriously difficult to pre- 
sent technical evidence clearly to a jury ; and this 
difficulty arises not necessarily from any lack of 
intelligence on the part of the jury, but simply 
from their lack of technical knowledge of the 
subject in question. The difficulty is especially 
great in presenting facts obtained through the 
microscope, because a knowledge, even elemen- 
tary, of this instrument and its revela^ons, does 
not form a part of popular information, bat is 
confined almost exclusively to students in vari- 



ous branches of science. Yet it is desirable in 
many cases to impart to the juror such informa- 
tion as wiU enable him to comprehend at least the 
general principles upon which the expert's evi- 
dence rests. Suppose for example a microscop- 
ist is called upon to decide tliat most frequent of 
all questions submitted to him in legal cases — 
whether or not a given dtain is made by blood, 
and if so whether this be human blood or that 
of a domestic animal. The microscopist states to 
the jury that the stain is composed of blood, be- 
cause he recognizes in it the characteristic bodies 
known as ** blood corpuscles;" and he asserts that 
this blood cannot be that of a sheep for example 
because the corpuscles are larger than those 
found in sheep's blood. The jurors whom he ad- 
dresses, no matter what their grade of intelli- 
gence, have in all probability never seen a blood 
corpuscle and possibly never heard that such 
objects existed. To them blood is blood- a red, 
sticky fluid which presents the same appearances 
whether drawn from a man, a sheep or a chicken. 
It is therefore desirable to exhibit to them 
some representation of a blood corpuscle, and if 
possible to demonstrate to them the fact that the 
blood corpuscles obtained from different animals 
present characteristic differences in size, contour 
and structure, whereby these different bloods can 
be distinguished one from another. 

For the purpose of such demonstration any 
one of three methods may be employed: 1. The 
actual exhibition of blood corpuscles with the 
microscope; 2. The presentation of drawings of 
the same ; 3. The production of photographs of 
blood corpuscles. 

Now the exhibitions of blood corpuscles with 
the microscope can rarely if ever be satisfactory 
to a jury. For comparatively high powers must 
be used ; the disfcinction between human blood 
corpuscles and those of other animals for ex- 
ample is made with a power of not less than 800 
to 1,000 diameters. Now an individual who is 
not familiar with the microscope rarely sees blood 
corpuscles with a high power; his attention is ar- 
rested by particles of dust or other extraneous 
matters which stand out more prominently. in the 
field of vision, but which the experienced observer 
ignores as unimportant. If sufficient time could 
be allowed, the microscopist could oif course point 
out definitely the objects of importance and as- 
sure himself that the juror had obtained a defi- 
nite conception of them ; but in the hurry and 
confusion of the court room, such tedious indi- 
vidual instruction of jurors is impossible. Even 
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though it were praofcioAble to demonstrate blood 
oorpuBolee to the jnry with the microsoope, it 
would be impossible to show them clearly the 
differences between the blood corpascles of 
different animals- a point quite as important as 
the conception of a blood corpuscle. For in order 
that he might see and realize these differences 
and the various methods for measuring them, fche 
juror would require a special course of instruc- 
tion in the use of the microscope. 

The writer has repeatedly permitted the urgent 
solicitation of counsel to overrule his own judg- 
ment, and has exhibited objects to jurors with the 
miscroscope. In only one case — the recent trial of 
Orrin A. Carpenter, in which indentations on hair- 
pins were shown with a low power— was the ex- 
hibition at all satisfactory or convincing. In the 
majority of cases it was evident that the jurora, 
while professing to see distinctly the object in 
question, had obtained no definite idea of the form, 
outline or even existence of the alleged object. It 
has always seemed that such an exhibition was 
not only useless but even detrimental to the in- 
terests of the truth as well as to the standing of 
an expert witness. For the inexperienced eye of 
the juror does not see in the microscope the same 
picture which is revealed to the practiced expert ; 
hence the former's indistinct impressions derived 
from the instrument serve not to assist but to 
confuse him in the effort to comprehend and ap- 
preciate the expert's evidence. The production 
of the microscope on the witness-stand is more- 
over in questionable taste, since it seems to be an 
attempt to impress the jury with the expert's 
technical knowledge of matters which are to 
them unfamiliar and mysterious; it may even 
suggest a suspicion of partisan feeling on the 
part ot the witness, an anxiety on bis part to 
take advantage of their technical ignorance in 
order to force upon th m a semblance of science 
in support of the side by which he is summoned. 

The attempt to exhibit objects in court with 
the microscope^ is therefore in my opinion worse 
than useless. The evidence furnished by the ex- 
pert microscopist carries much or little weight 
according to the scientific standing of the wit- 
ness; and this is determined not by the parade of 
his instrument in court, but by his reputation 
among his scientific associates. 

Yet while the attempt to convince a jui-y by 
demonstrations with the microscope is thus to be 
deprecated, it is certainly desirable to illustrate 
to them so far as practicable the facts which bear 
upon the case in question. Thus while it is im- 



I^racticable to demonstrate to a jury with a mi- 
croscope the differences bet veen human and 
sheep's blood, it is* quite desirable to convey to 
them a conception of a blood corpuscle as well as 
of the means whereby a distinction between dif- 
ferent blood corpuscles can be recognized. 

For purposes of such illustration, drawings 
made from the microscope would be admirably 
adapted, were they not open to one serious ob- 
jection — inaccuracy. For, granting the honesty 
and skill of the artist, it is nevertheless evident 
both in theory and practice that a drawing car- 
ries no assurance of fidelity to nature io detail. 
For the artist draws with a fallible hand, directed 
by a fallible judgment, the picture seen by a fal- 
lible eye ; moreover in order to draw a microscopic 
picture it is necessary to proj»*ct the image by 
means of a mirror or a prism, whereby sources of 
error quite foreign to the microscope itself are 
introduced. 

There is moreover another objection to drawings 
as evidence ; for, admitting the perfect honesty 
aid sincerity of the draughtsman, the possibility 
of an unconscious bias cannot be denied, since it 
has often been demonstrated. It is well known 
t') microscopists that drawings made by enthu- 
siasts are far more distinct and decisive tlian the 
objects which they purp >rt to represent — not 
because of intentional deception, bnt simply 
because the hand portrays, often unconsciously, 
the conception inspired by the object rather than 
the object itself. This liability to unconscious 
error is of itself sufficient to vitiate the value of 
drawings as evidence in legal cases where every 
possibility of error must be excluded. 

Hence, while drawings made with the micro- 
scope are admissible as means of general illus • 
tration, they are totally inadmissible as represen- 
tations of absolute accuracy and fidelity to nat- 
ure. Thus drawings may serve to illustrate in a 
general way the shape and size of blood cor- 
puscles; but if the object be to demonstrate the 
difference between the blood corpuscles of man 
and of a sheep, for example, drawings are inad- 
missible, since they cannot be affirmed to be 
accurate representations of either human or 
sheep's blood corpuscles. 

The phofograph is the on*y method which we 
at present possess whereby accurate and faithful 
representations of microscopic objects can be 
presented to individuals who are not familiar 
with the instrument, therefore to a jury. 
Granted the honesty and sincerity of the opera- 
tor and this is assumed for all expert witnesses 
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— there remains do poAsibilitj of misrepreseota- 
tion except such as may arise througli the im- 
perfection of the microscope itself ; and snch ob- 
jection applies jnst as forcibly to thii pictnre 
formed in the retina as to that produced upon 
the photographic plate. The photograph repre- 
sents the picture precisely as it appears to the 
eye (minus the color, of course) ; to present the 
photograph is therefore to furnish the iuexpe- 
rienced observer with the eye of an expert so far 
as the particular object represented is coTicem«^d. 
The photograph presents to one unacquainted 
with the instrument a far better and more accu- 
rate picture than can be obtained by direct in- 
spection through the microscope itself. 




Fig. 1. 
For purposes of illustration the accompanying 
outs made from photographs prepared by the 
writer are presented. Fij?. 1 is made from a 
photograph of human blood corpuscles magni- 
fied 1025 diameters, (more than one million 
times.) Fig. 2 represents sheep's corpuscles 
magnified to precisely the same degree, and figure 
3, the corpuscles from the blood of a chicken 
similarly magnified. The blood corpuscles of 
man and of 'he sheep, like those of mammals 
generally, are of circular outline, while those of 
the chicken as well as of all other birds, are of ellip- 
tical form. Each '^f the chicken's corpuscles i 
«»een to contain also a circular body which occu- 



pies the central portion of the corpuscle and is 
called the nucleus. The blood corpuscles of rep- 
tiles and fishes resemble those of birds in that 
they are of elliptical outline and contain nui^lei. 
By these characteristics they can be therefore 
readily distinguished from the blood corpuscles 
of man and the other mammals. Hebce, a mur- 
derer makes a fatal mistake when he asserts that 
a given blood stain found upon his clothing is 
that of a bird. Most criminals avoid this error, 
presumably upon the advice of their lawyers; but 
in a case in which I was recently employed in 
Ohio, the accused had, unfortunately for himself, 
asserted at the time of his arrest that a suspi- 
cious stain was made by the blood of a chicken 
be had killed about the time of the murder. As 
the blood corpuscles obtained from this stain 
were of circular form and devoid of nuclei, the 
untruthfulness of his assertion was easily detected 
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Fio. 2. 



and demonstrated to the jury by means of photo- 
graphs. 

The distinction of human blood from that of 
other mammals is more difficult. For since in 
all mammalians (with two exceptions) the cor- 
puscles are circular and devoid of nucleid, a dis- 
tinction among them, can only be based upon the 
average sizes of the corpuscles in the different 
animals. Now there are several animals — the 
oposeum, kangaroo, seal, and lieaver for instance 
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—whose corpuscles approximate so ek>8ely those 
of the human animal in size that positive distinc- 
tion is imposdble. Among the domestic animals, 
fortnnately, there is only one whose blood corpas- 
cles cannot be distingoished from those of man, 
and this animal, the dog, is not usually asserted to 
have famished a suspected blood stain. The 
blood corpuscles of the animals regularly 
slaughtered for food — the cow, hog- and she^p — as 
well as of the horse, goat, and cat, are so much 
smaller than those of man that a skillful microacop- 
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Fio. 3. 
ist CHueasily detect the difference. A comparison 
of figures 1 and 2 may servefas an Dlustration. 

The remaining figures illustrate another of the 
numerous applications of photo- micrography in 
legal cases. 

These cuts are made from photographs of 
hairpins, taken by means of the microscope. I 
was induced to submit hairpins to microscopic 
examination some months ago under the follow- 
ing circumstances: In the pocket of Zura Burns, 
found murdered at Lincoln, last October, was 
found a single hairpin ; in the buggy of O. A. 
Carpenter, suspected of having perpetrated the 
murder, were "found two pins, one of which ap- 
peared to be^ the exact couliterpart of the pin 
found in thj girl's pocket. The prosecuting 
attorney inquired of me whether or not the 
microscope would reveal additional proofs of the 



similarity of the two pins. I had at that time 
never made a critical examination of hairpins 
with the microscope, and was not aware that such 
examination had been ma 'e by others; I so in- 
formed him. I was commissioned to investigate 
the subject. 

These two pins were of the pattern known as 
''crimped" or curvilinear hairpins; I therefore 
directed my investigation to the structure of 
these pins and the mode of their manufacture. 
I found that these "crimps" are made by a punch 
which bends the wire ; and it became evident that 
the pins made in the same machine would 
probably exhibit the same punch marks or inden- 
tations at the curves. An examination of numer- 
ous packages of crimped hairpins showed that 
such was actually the case; all the pins from a 
given package as bought in the store, showed 
pr^cisfly the same marks at the same points on 
the pin. Pins of different manufacture, even 
though similar to the naked eye, showed differ- 
ent punch marks, corresponding to their produc- 
tion in different machines. Figs. 1 and 2 are 
specimen punch marks, the two plus photographed 
having been obtained from different packages. 
The picture represents of coui'se merely a small 
fragment of the pin, magnified 50 diameters; 
the length of the entire pin thus represented 
would be about thirteen feet. 

All of the hairpins contained in the package 
from which the one pictured in fig. 1 was taken, 
exhibit the same indentation at the same point 
on the pin; all of those in the package from 
which the second hairpin was taken, exhibit the 
same mark as is pictured in fig. 2. However close 
the resemblance to the naked eye, therefore, such 
pins can be readily identified or distinguished 
with the aid of the microscope by means of these 
marks. 

The two hairpins already mentioned in con- 
nection with the Carpenter case were sent by ex* 
press to my address; one of them — that found in 
the girFs pocket —was unfortunately lost en rouie^ 
Upon examining the other with the miscroscope, 
I found that it presented four distinct machine 
marks, the most prominent of which is represented 
in fig. 3. The loss of the other hairpin seemed 
at first to vitiate the value of the information 
which might possibly be derived from a com- 
parison of the two. However, it was ascertained 
tliat on the morning of lier departure from home 
(in 8t. Elmo) for Lincoln, the girl's father had 
purchased for h«^r at a country store a package of 
pins, some of wliitrh slie had used in making her 
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toilet, the remainder being plaoed in ber pocket 
The proseonting attorney forthwith bought all 
the hairpins in stock at the store where this pur- 
chase had been made. The stock was found to 
consist of the one variety of pin from which a 
small package had been sold to the girl's father. 
Microsoopic examination of these pins showed 
precisely the same machine markings as were ex- 
hibited by the pin found in Carpenter's buggy. 
A photograph of the indentation on one of these 
pins from the St. Elmo store is copied in fig. 4. 
I was thus enabled 4o assert that the pin found 
in Carpenter's buggy must have been made in 
the same machine as those used by the giri just 
before the murder. 

These pins were moreover of a peculiar pattern ; 
amoDg eighty packages purchased in Chicago 
and iu Lincoln, and some twenty odd hairpins ob- 
tained at random, I did not discover a single pin 
exhibiting the same markings. The scarcity of 
pins of this pattern was afterwards explained by 
the fact that the factory in which they had been 
made was closed several years ago. The rarity 
of hairpins made in this particular machine com- 
bined with the presence of one of them in Cai:- 
penter's buggy, rendered it highly probable at 
least that the girl had ridden in this buggy. 

A series of photographs made with the micro- 
scope and showing the machine markings of hair- 
pins was presented in evidence ; the cuts accom- 
panying this article arc made from four negatives 
of that series. 



Flatinitk Tohihg. 

BY A. HE8LEB. 



At the editor's request I will repeat for the ben- 
efit of the readers of Photoobapht my experience 
with platinum toning. Priots that I toned with 
it twenty to twenty -five years ago show at this 
day no appearance of fading; but that alone will 
not prevent prints fading, as the prime caune of 
faded prints is the presence of sulphur. That 
comes from the too frequent us«^ of hypo. This 
should never be used but once, or at most twice, 
and the prints should always'be washed in warm 
or tepid water. By frequent changes and being 
kept constantly in motion, half to one hour of this 
treatment will do more to free the prints from 
impurities than twenty-four hours' or a week's 
soddng in cold running water. A few years ago 
some one in New York (I think it was Sarony) 
started the fashion of making sepia colored 
prints. These have all faded so far as my ob- 
servation goes. Prints should always, in toning, 
be carried to the black. Prints so toned, with 
either gold or platinum, and proper washing and 



fixing, are just as permanent as steel engravings. 
For the benefit of those who wish to try the 
platinum toning, I will give how I use it. I will 
say here that I make both my chloride of gold 
and platinum, as it is less trouble than to send ^ 
the dealers for it and costs much less. Pure gold 
can always be had at the dental depots, or the old 
fillings that dentists accumulate can be had for 
$1 per dwt or the pure gold rolled in ribbons at 
the dentists' supply stores for $1 .10 per dwt. To 
five dwts. of this take ^ ounce to 1 ounce of 
nitric acid, and three times the amount of muri- 
atic add, place this in, say a 1 lb empty silver 
bottle and place this in a bowl of hot water, set 
outside, keep water hot, and the gold will dis- 
solve in 10 to 15 minutes. Now place in a large 
bottle, (1 gal.) add one ounce water and put in 
chalk or Paris whiting, a little at a time, until 
effervescence ceases; now fill with water to mi^e 
it one grain to the ounce at water. Dissolve plati- 
num in the same way, only it requires more heat 
and takes longer to dissolve. To tone take equal 
parts each of gold and platinum. To those who 
wish simply to make the trial I would recom- 
mend th^ buy the chlo. platinum at the supply 
stores. The metal costs about $8 pt*r ounce, or 
half the price of gold. The chalk will precipita e 
and leave an excess in the bottom of the stock 
bottle ; it will test slightly acid and keep indefi- 
nitely. If your prints are made slightly alkaline 
one grain gold and platinum will tope four to six 
slieets paper. After washing out the free nlver 
from the prints, say two washings, place in a solu- 
tion sal soda, 4 ounces sat. solution to two gallons 
water. In five to ten minutes pour ofi" and add 
water enough to float and' take from this into the 
toning, which is simply plain stock and water. 
Have it about blood warm ; the prints will tone 
quicker. The toning solution is always kept and 
added to from day to day the amount required 
for the prints you have on hand. To aid in the 
gradual washing out the hypo, after clearing, put 
in a salt solution; this will partially prevent blis- 
ters. The bes' prevention for this evil is to keep 
your paper in a rather moist place just so it will 
not be hard and homy. 



T£6 PLATnmC PBIHTIHa PB00E3S. 



We are informed that Mr. T. H. McCoUin, who 
controls the Willis Platinum Printing Process in 
the United States, has notified stock dealers that 
they may hereafter sell platinotype materials to 
any one, licensees or not, — which we construe to 
mean that hereafter no license fees will be required 
In view of this, and seeing th it the process pos- 
sesses many advantages, especially for amateurs, 
we publish below full instructions for working the 
process, as issued by the patentees : 

OENBSAIi DBSCBIPTION OF THE PB0CB88. 

The seiiBitlzed paper, oontalnine only salts of Izon and 
plaUnnm, is exposed under a negative or in the solar cam- 
era in the nsdal manner; it Is then floated for two or three 
seconds on a hot solution of oxalate of potash; after this It 
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ifl wMbed in a weak solution of oitrio aoid, and. finally in 
water. ^r 

BMNSITIZINO. 

Tlie operation is a very important one and iipon it the 
SQooess of the printing mostly depends. Should any fail- 
uies arise they will in most cases oe referable to errors in 
sensitising. The instmotions given shonld be* very strictly 
adhered to. 

The operation of sensitizing shonld be conducted in a 
room lighted by a yellow, or very feeble whitSei light, or by 
gas. 

For contact printing the sensitixer is made by dissolving 
60 grains of the platinum salt in 1 ounce of the Iron solu- 
tion (red label). To fkollltate the solution of the salt it 
should be well stirred with a glass rod until all of it is dis- 
solved. The sensitising soluUon should be used as soon as 
it is made, otherwise decomposition is lik^y to occur, es* 
pecially in warm weather. As a rule the solution will keep 
perfectly good for half an hour. Sensitizing solutions which 
have decomposed give flat prints vdth Impure whites. 

For contact work on the smooth 18x22 paper, a little less 
than two drachms of the sensitizer will be found sufficient 
to coat a sheet. 

The paper should be placed face upwards on the special 
glass-topped table and secured there by the side springs. 
A little less than two drachms of the sensitizer should be 
put on the middle of the sheet ; it should then be spresd over 
the surface tn as even a manner as possible by the special 
soneegee. 

For contact work on the sized rough paper, the same quan- 
tity of the sensitizer may be employed, out the coatmg is 
better distributed by means of a small pad of flannel made 
soft by a tuft of cotton placed inside. 

As soon as sensitized, the paper should be hung up by two 
corners until the moisture has disappeared from its surface ; 
this should take ten minutes: it should then be made per- 
feclly dry by warming before a flre or stove. (It Is of the 
utmost importance that the paper be made thoroughly dry). 

It is very important to allow a sufficient time to elapse be- 
tween the senutizing and drjring. If the sensitizea paper 
be dried too soon some of the image will float off tn the de- 
velopinjor bath and there wUl be a partial destruction of half 
tone. On the other hand if it be not dried say within 
twelve minutes after sensitizing, there will frequently be 
a tendency to flatness and the image will probably be too 
much sunk in. 

When the air is very drv it is necessary to create a moist 
atmosphere in the sensitizing room by watering the floor or 
walls m order to prevent the paper from becoming too rap- 
idly surface dry. A damp cupboard or damping box may 
conveniently be used for this purpose. 

For solar work and for all prints to be flnished In crayon. 
Ink, water-color, or pastel^ the sensitizer is made by dissolv- 
ing 40 gndns of platinum salt in 1 ounce of the iron solution 
(Uack label marked "Solar"). This sensitizer should be 
used at once. 

Three drachms of the sensitizer will be found sufficient to 
coat a 25x30 in. sheet. Other sizes of paper will require a 
proportionate amount of sensitizer. 

The paper should be placed on a plate of glass and should 
be held in its position by clips or by any other suitable 
means. 

The sensitizer should be applied to the sheets by a tuft of 
clean cotton wool, in as even a manner as possible. 

When the sheet has been sensitised it should be aUowed 
to become surface dry and then be perfectly dried before a 
flre or stove, or in a hot drying cupboard. Qreat care should 
be taken to dry the paper thoroughly, but vdthout sooroh- 
inslt. 

The remarks above made as to the time which should 
elapse between sensitizing and driring of paper for contact 
work, apply equally to paper for solar work; for the latter, 
however, flve to eieht minutes are sufficient. 

To prevent streaks and stains the flannel should be re- 
moved from'the squeeeee as soon as sensitizing is completed, 
and washed In the clearing solution and then in water; 
flannel pads must be treated in like manner; tufts of cotton 
employed for solar work should be discarded and fresh ones 
taken everv flfteen minutes; sensitizing tables must be kept 
perfectly dean. 

KZP08UBB TO UOHT. 

The sensitized paper before exposure to light is of a yel- 
low color. During exposure the parts affected by light be- 
come of a pale grayish-brown color, and flnaUvof an orange 
tint (sometimes very dlncy). When the last change has oc- 
curred it indicates that the Iron salt has been completely 
deoxidized, so that further action of the light produces no 
more effect on it. When printing from a negative having 
strong contrasts it Is frequently found that the deepest 
shadows of the print are of this orange tint and are Itehter 
In color than the parts rather less exposed to light, iwts. 
in which this change has taken place are said to be solarized 

The correct exposure is ascertained by inspection of the 



paper in a vexy weak light In the usual manner. A little 
experience will enable the exposure to be determined very 
accurately. 

As a general rule the exposure is complete when the detail 
tn tlie high liqhU becomes /ain(2y visible. 

As soon as the exposure of each print is complete, the print 
should be placed in a tin can or other suitable recepMde, 
containing a little dry chloride or calcium, to preserve tt 
from moisture until it is developed. 

DJS VKLOPMBNT. 

Development should be conducted in a feeble white light, 
or gas light. 

It may be proceeded with Immediately after the print Is 
exposed, or more conveniently at the end of the dara print- 
ing. 

The developer is made by dissolving 130 grains of oxar 
late of potash in each ounce of water. A large quantity of 
this solution mav be made up. It will keep indefinitely. 
The solution should be made faintly add by oxalic acid. 

The development of contact prints is effected bv floating 
the printed sutfttce of the paper for a few seconds on this 
developing solution, which is conveniently contained in a 
flat bottom dish of enameled Iron or of porcelain, supported 
on an iron tripod. A Bunsen burner, with rose-top to 
spread the flame, forms the best means for supplying the 
heat; or a spirit lamp may be used. If a porcelain dish be 
used, care should be taken to prevent the flame from im- 
pinging directly upou it. 

A temperature vanning between 170^ and 180^ Fahr. may 
be considered the standard temperature for the developer. 

The bottom of the developing dish should be covered with 
the developing solution to the depth of at least half an Inch. 

For prints on rough paper it is better to stir up the devel- 
0];>er between each development in order to destroy an/ 
scum which may form. 

After the batch of prints has been developed, the solution 
shonld be put in a bottle for future use. Before again using 
this solution for develoi Ing it should be decanted from any 
green crystals (of no value) which may have formed, and 
then enough fresh oxalate of potash solution should be 
added to it to bring it up to its original bulk. 

To develop large solar prints, a V shaped earthenware 
trouffh should be used. A sufficient quantity of developer 
should be heated in this trough by a row of small gas jets 
placed underneath, or by any other convenient device. 

The print Is developed by being slowly and steadily drawn 
through the liquid at the bottom of the trough; it Is held 
under the surface of the liquid by a heavy glass rod; this 
glass rod revolves as the print Is drawn under it. To per- 
form this operation with ease it Is better for two persons to 
be engaged about it. One should hold the loMrer edge of the 
print, dip it into the trough, then place the glass rod over it 
and begin to pull through slowly and steadily, the other per- 
son holding the upper edge, lowers the sheet easily in a cor- 
respondlxig manner. 

CliBABINO AKD WASHINO. 

The developed prints must be washed in t'voo baths of a 
weak solution of citric acid to clear them. The solution is 
made by dissolving 1 ounce of citric acid in 30 oz. of water. 

As soon as the prints have been removed from the devel- 
oping dish, they should be Immersed face downwards in the 
flrst oath of acid, and after they have remained in it for 
about ten minutes they should be removed to the second 
bath, in which they should remain another ten minutes. 
While the prints remain in these acid baths care should be 
taken to move them so that the solution has free access to 
their surfaces. 

The first bath may be used for two batches of prints; it 
should then be thrown into the residues. 

The second acid-bath must always be made with fresh so- 
lution. This solution after having done duty as the second 
bath, may be used again asthe fint bath for a succeeding 
batch of prints. 

On no account should the prints be placed in plain 
water on leaving the developer. 

After the prints have passed through the two changes of 
acid, they should be rapidly rinsed, and then well washed 
in two or three changes of water during about half an hour. 
They are then finished. 

The object of this washing in acid and water is to remove 
the iron salt with which the paper is sensitized. 

These prints being on plain paper are better dried across 
glass rodiB or tubes, or hung up by dips. If wooden rods or 
strings are used for this punpose they should be kept very 
dean, otherwise stains are ukely to occur. 

PBEGAUnONS AOAINBT DAMP. 

To secure the most brilliant results the sensitised paper 
before^ during and after its exposure to light, should be 
kept as dry as possible. 

It iB of the first importance that the printing frames and 
pads be quite dry. Between the sensitized paper and the 
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pads a thin sheet of TQloanisedindift robber may be placed 
with great advantage. 

The effect of damp Is seen in a want of Tlgor, a general 
mnddlness of tone, and where the sensitized paper has been 
exposed to its inflnenoe for some days In the impaired puri- 
ty of the whites. Paper In a damp state takes mnoh longer 
to print than dry paper. 



I^e add clearing baths, after nse, should be thrown Into 
a barrel oontalninf some pieces of sine, which will reduce 
the platinum held In solution and throw It down in the 
form of a powder. Trimmings should be burnt and the 
ashes preserved. 



f HOTOeBAPHT OF TELLOW, BLUE, AHD OTHSB 

OOLOB8 DT THB TKUE PBOPOETIOH 

OP TH }ii 1^ IhjithmjutYt 

BT DB. H. W. VOGBL. 

Three weeks ago I oommnnicated the fact that 
I had been able, after some eleven years of in- 
vestigation, to prepare collodion plates which 
were at least eight times more sensitive to the 
yellow of the spectrum than to the blue, and in 
support of this statement I forwarded to the ed* 
itorof this journal a. photograph of the table of 
colors in my Manual, in which the blue, the yel- 
low, and tJie rose were reproduced in the true 
proportion of their brightness. This solution of 
a problem that has been so long encompassed 
with difficulty created a good deal of interest in 
sdentiiic and photographic circles, and its im- 
portance in connection with the work of repro- 
duction was at once recognized. The Berlin So- 
^ety for the Advancement of Photography, in 
consequence, decided to acquire the process for 
the purpose of publishing it for the genenJ 
good. 

In accordance with the above understanding, I 
now communicate the whole process. I will be- 
gin with purely practical details, leaving aside the 
scientific asp^t, which has several times already 
been discussed by me in these pages. At a later 
period I will describe my experiments in more 
detail. 

Ordinary portrait collodion shows the greatest 
sensitiveness in the dark blue region of the spec- 
trum, falsely termed the indigo- blue region; 
only after a very long exposure is there any 
sensitiveness evinced in the green, yellow and 
red. • • 

In accordance with a principle which I was 
the first to expoui^d, this sensitiveness for green, 
yellow, and r»i may be increased by certain bod- 
ies which absorb these particular rays. The 
greater number of these bodies act best on dry 
collodion, very few being suitable for the wet 
process. Eosine, however, is one of these bodies, 
but as in commerce there exist two kinds of 
eosine, it is necessary to make a distinction. 
The one is the yellow shade of eosine (the potas- 
sium derivative of tetrabromofluorescein,) and 
the other the blue shade of eosine (the potassium 
derivative of tetraiodofluorescein) ; there are 
besides methylated, chlorinated, and nitrated 
products, which I have also examined. The nat- 
ure of the action of these bodies I will remark 
upon later, merely premising that they are now 



in everyday use as dyes, although seldom met with 
in pure state, being fre<^uently mixed with dex- 
trine, etc. ; the impurities they contain acting 
prejudicially upon the silver bath* 

A firm in Berlin — the Actien Gesellschaft for 
aniline products, whose address is: Schlesien 
Thor, Berlin — has been good enough to prepare 
some of these dyes for me in a punfied form for 
photographic use. Both the yellow and blue 
eosine have been supplied to me, and I find that 
the latter gives rather more intensity than the 
former. Combined with an alkali, both of them 
show a magnificent finorescence when in dilute 
solution ; they dissolve easily in water, less easily 
in alcohol, and absorb very vigorously yellow- 
green and blue-green rays. Added to collodion 
in suitable proportion, they render this very 
sensitive to the above colored rays, and upon 
* this depends the principle of their sensitiveness 
to color. 

Besides the.se bodies, one termed cyanosine, 
which I have to thank Dr. Martins for, I have 
found exceedingly good as a sensitizer for yel- 
low. This resembles eosine in so far that its ab- 
sorption bands lie more toward the red of the 
spectrum, and for this reason not only produces 
a sensitiveness for green (as does eosine), but 
^so sensitiveness for orange rays. Unifortu- 
natelv, this substance cannot yet be obtained in 
a pure state in commerce. The Actien Gefiell- 
schaft, the firm I previously mentioned, only fur- 
nishes at present for photographic purposes the 
yellow shade of eosine, which is twice recrystal- 
lized ; and this I would recommend in the mean- 
time to all who desire to make experiments with 
color-collodion. Very shortly the same firm will 
produce for photographic porposes also, erythro- 
sine and pyrosine, and these will then be prefer- 
able to eosine. 

If these coloring matters are tried with gelatine 
and collodion dry plates, it will soon be found 
t|iat the former is at most only double as sensi- 
tive for the yellow of the spectrum as for the 
blue. Practically, this would be of little advan- 
tage, for the yellow in coloring matters is so dark 
in comparison with the yellow of the spectrum ; 
as I have already shown, the sensitiveness for 
yellow must be, not twice, but twenty-five times 
more than the sensitiveness for blue, if, in the re- 
sulting photograph, the yellow is to appear more 
brilliant than the bine. Fortunately, more favor- 
able results are obtained with collodion plates 
than with gelatine. Already, my first experiment 
showed me that it was possible to produce plates 
from eight to ten times as sensitive for yellow as 
for blue, and for this reason I naturally turned at 
once to the collodion process to reproduce colors 
in their true intensity. 

My experiments with gelatine plates I will 
describe later. 

The action of the coloring matters depends, 
however, as I have previously said, very much up- 
on the composition of the collodion. If you 
take ordinary iodized collodion, and add to it 
abou* 5 per cent of a solution of eosine orcyano- 
cine (the solution containing one part by weight 
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of eofiiiie or oyanooine) it will be fonnd under 
ordinary cironmstanoes that there is bat a slight 
' increase of sensitiveness for yellow. For this 
reason I made) my experiment with iodised co^ 
lodion containing varions proportions of bromine, 
and these showed me that the sensitiveness for 
jrellow increased with the proportion of the brom- 
ide salt added to the collodion. Obviously, 
therefore, saocess lay in the employment of a 
bromized collodion. At the same time, I found 
that a small proportion of iodine was an advant* 
age for general sensitiveness. When the silver 
Ixith from long nse contains much iodide of sil- 
vei,then a sufficient quantity of iodide of silver 
is deposited upon the plates, so that pure brom- 
iied ocdlodion may be employed. Li tiie case of 
a freshly-prepared sUver bath, however, contain- 
ing a minimum of iodide of silver, it is well to 
add 6 per cent of pure iodized collodion to * 
your bromized material. 

As a general rule, it may be said that the sen- 
sitiveness of bromized coUodion plates contain- 
ing cosine, and prepared in a fully iodized bath, 
is only -one-third as sensitive for white light as 
ordinary portrait collodion. 

WOBKINa DSTAILS. 

No. 1. Color Solution — At present only two 
coloring matters can be recommended as obtaina-^ 
ble in commerce, the yellow shade of eosine, and 
the blue shade of eosine. Half-a-gramme of the 
material is dissolved in 160 cubic centimeters of 
alcohol of 95°; considerable agitation is neces- 
sary to effect the solution. The undissolved resi- 
due is not used, but tbe clear solution must be 
decanted off. 

No. 2. Collodion. — Two grammes of bromide 
of cadmium are dissolved in 80 cubic centimeters 
of alcohol; this is filtered, and one volume of the 
filtrate is mixed with three volumes of neutral 
normal collodion made with 2 per cent of 
pyroxyline. For some purposes a denser film is 
more advantageous. This is obtained by dissolv- 
ing 2^ grammes of bromide of cadVnium in 30 
cubic centimeters of alcohol, filtering, and mix- 
ing in the above proportion, but with 2^ per 
cent collodion. A coUodion of this kind fiows 
with more difficulty, and is slower to sensitize in 
the bath. To 95 cubic centimeters of the above 
collodion are added 5 cubic centimeters of the 
eosine, or color solution. The collodion keep 4 
best in yellow bottles, and should be brought in- 
to daylight as little as possible. I may mention 
that an increase of eosine brings about no in- 
crease of sensitiveness for yellow, while it de- 
creases the general sensitiveness of the plate. A 
lesser proportion of eosine decreases the yellow 
sensitiveness. 

Silver Bath. — This is made up of crystallized 
nitrate of silver, 50 grammes; water, 500 cubic 
centimeters; iodide of potassium solution (1 :100), 
13 cubic centimeters; and glacial acetic acid about 
6 drops, or until there is an appreciable acid re- 
action.^ Nitric acid is not to be recommended for 
acidifying the bath, as it acts too strongly on the 
coloring matter. It must be distinctly under- 
stood that eosine is decomposed by acid, and con 



verted into a yellow pigment, which does not in- 
crease the sensitiveness for yellow. For this 
reason an excess of acid is to be avoided. 

By reason of the danger of introducing impur* 
ities from the coloring matters now obtained in 
commerce* I do not recommend the sensitizing 
of these collodion plates in a bath used for other 
purposes, i prefer the horizontal bath, as it does 
not require so much liquid. 

Developing, Intensifying and Fixhig.— The 
solutions in ordinary use for collodion will suffice 
here. The plates are treated like ordinary wet 
plates, and it is an advantage of the process that 
no strange operations are introduced. Those 
who can work the ordinary wet collodion process 
can work the color coUodion process. Pyrogal- 
lic intensifiers, mercury intensifiers, uranium and 
lead intensifiers, may idl be employed. 

MAiriPUI«ATIOHB. 

Preparation of the Plates. —It is best to gelat- 
inize the glass plates first of all. One gramme of 
gelatine is dissolved in 800 grammes of warm 
water, filtered, and on cooling there is added 6 
centimeters of a cold prepared chrome alum so* 
lution (1 :50). The glass plates are first soaked 
in dilute acid, washed, put in a dish of distUled 
water, and then twice coated in the gelatine solu- 
tion. 

The coating with collodion is done in the ordi- 
nary manner, but the plates must remain rather 
longer in the silver bath, as the formation of 
bromide of silver is very slow. At least five 
minutes' sojourn in the bath is necessary, al«* 
though in a stronger solution the operation is 
quicker. Before work, the dipping hath should 
be tested with litmus paper, and aicetic acid added, 
if necessary. 

In respect to the illumination of the dark 
room, one need not be very anxious. I recom- 
mend an orange lamp-shade. Eosine renders the 
collodion but little sensitive to red; if you keep 
your plate in the shadow, you may even use yellow 
light in the dark room. 

Exposure.^Aa before mentioned, the seni^i- 
tiveness of eosine bromide plates is about one- 
third that of ordinary iodized collodion [^ates. 
This affords the operator sufficient data to go 
upon. In the reproduction of colored pictures 
— as, for instance, the table of colors in my 
Manual— the sensitiveness for yellow is not so 
apparent as one might suppose* Chrome yellow 
and ultramarine blue come out equally light. 
On the other hand, the action of the eosine in 
reproducing rose tones is very obvious. These 
are reproduced in their true tone value, or 
intensity. In other tints, such as the green, the 
action of the eosine is also very apparent. 

If it is desired to lessen the action for the 
blue still more, then you have to photograph 
through yellow glass; only in making the choice, 
some care is necessary. Yellow window glass, by 
reason of its defective manufacture, gives rise to 
unsharpness, and therefore I recommend yellow 
patent plate; with this, pictures of faultless sharp- 
ness may be obtained. But to sectire the right 
shade of yellow is also an important matter. If 
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you nse too dark a yellow, the exposure is very 
loDg, while too light a yellow does not act apou 
the blue suflSciently. My plan is to test the glass 
with the spectroscope; but to those not accus- 
tomed to spectrum work, I recommend the test- 
ing photographically. 

I do not mean to say that every picfture should 
ha taken through yellow glass. After some ex- 
perience the photographer soon learns which 
medium is the more suitable. At the worst, a 
fuw experiments will settle the matter. It must 
be mentioned however that the yellow p itent plate 
prolongs the exposure (often three-fold), as the 
best glass of this character ab orbs not only 
blue, but also a portion of the yellow light. 

I am in the habit cf employing an aplanatio 
lens with color collodion, which, with a full open- 
itJg> gives me a sufi^ently sharp and detailed 
picture. In the case of hmg exposures, a dark 
slide may be employed with advantage, which 
allows a s^ cond plate to go in front of the pre 
pared one, aod thus pr vents the drying of the 
latter; thi^ forward plate mi^htbe a yeUow one. 

The Second Silver Bath —The plates, like 
those ia the ordinary wet pr(K;e«s, could be forth- 
with developed, if the bath was free from so- 
called organic defects ; but, unfortunately, these 
are apt to arise by reason of impurities* in the 
colorint; matter which have beeu introduced into 
the bath. Plates sometimes show fog. and some- 
times show a cloudy unequal deposit, runoing 
in streaks from margin to center. The latter 
are wors<) than the former; they may be avoided 
or at any rate dimioiphed, by moving the plate 
vigor«»UHly iu the bath. If. however, the bath is 
very strongly alllicted with organic matter, the 
only nua* s of avoiding th** action of these im- 
purities i< to employ a second bath, which may 
he teimed the developing bath Tue plate is 
(lippeil into (his bath after the ex|K>sure, but 
befor«' development. It is made up of: 

Nitrate of silver 50 grammes. 

Water 500 " 

Nitric acid, sp. g. 1.22 4 to 6 drops. 

The pluteis moved vigorously to and fro in this 
for two miuute<«, and thus the impure silver at- 
Uiclind to it is washe 1 off. and th*^ cosine dei'oin- 
posed by the prescice of the srong nitric acid. 
After this, development can be proceeded with 
without the chance of any of the above- men 
tif>ned defects. Alttr a time the developing bath 
becomes impure, and then it may be U8pd as a 
sensitizing bath, first l)t^iug ueutraiiz d, a*)d sgain 
ac'idified with acetic a<'id. Care rouht ht* taken 
to test this bath also with litmus paper before 
use. 

TJiC Developm*^iL - As a rule, the plates are 
developed with the ordinary iron developer used 
in the wet process. But tiie same su cess may 
be obtained with an alkaline developer, and the 
latter nas, moreover, the advantage that ihe or- 
ganic impurities are less liable to give stains. 
In the case of alkaline development, qnly one 
silver l)ath is used. The exposed plate is first 
washed with distilled water, then put under the 



tap for five minutes, and then once more in the 
distilled water. It is best developed in a dish 
with the following solution : 

Carbonate of ammonia solution (1 : 6) 2 cub. ots. 
Bromide of potassium ** (1:4) ^ cub. ct. 
AlcohoHo pyrogalHc " (1:10)1 " 
Water 30 cub. cts. 

If the exposure has been too short, the amount 
of carbonate of ammonia, which must always be 
freshly prepared, may be augmented. — Photo- 
graphic News, 



Takiho a Photogeaph by tee Haqhesium Liqht. 

Taking portraits at night by the electric light 
is now a matter of every day occurrence, and has 
many advantages, but as an experiment it is too 



expensive for the amateur photographer to under- 
take. 

Our engraving illustrates a novel and easy 
method of photographing by the aid of the mag- 
nesium light. If a magnesium ribb<m of a cer- 
tain length be used, the ash will sometimes drop 
and suddenly extinguish the light. 

This difficulty may be overcome by the use of 
magnesium powdrr mixed with fine sand. Upon 
a metal or wooden rod six or eight feet long is 
clamped an alcohol soldering lamp capable of 
giving a large horizontal fiame, and above it a 
funnel of tin or brass with a short mouth about 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. The lamp 
should be quite close to the funnel; the rod may 
be secured at the bottom to any suitable base of 
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wood or metal, aad may rest upon a table instead 
of the floor. A pan or dish set npon the base 
will ca'oh any falling particles. 

The proper focus may be obtained by focusing 
upon the flame of a candle placed where the per- 
son is to sit. The shadows are softened by reflect- 
ing the light with a white muslin screen secured 
to a frame which may be tilted at any angle, as 
shown. No cap is used on the lens. 

One thimblefnl of magnesium powder is mixed 
with two of fine sand, with a spoon or piece of 
wood upon a white sheet of paper. 

To make the exposure the operator, after fixing 
the sitter in position and drawing the slide of the 
plate holder, simply steps up to the funnel and 
quickly dumps the magnesium mixture into it. 
The alcohol lamp se s fire to the magnesium as 
it, in falling, comes in contact with the flame, 
and a long, brilliant, dazzling sheet of light, last- 
ing for a second or two, is the result. Such a 
brief exposure is generally sufficient. The dura- 
tion of the flame can be regulated by the addi- 
tion or subtraction of the magnesium or sand. 

Should a picture be over exposed, the duration 
of exposure can be shortened by the addition of 
a little sand and a corresponding diminution of 
magnesium powder. If a lai^er amount of 
magnesium, is used in proportion to the sand 
than that stated^ the light will be more brilliant 
and of short duration. By varying the propor- 
tions of the two, it is possible to produce a flame 
of light from six to seven feet in length. 

The large area of the light tends to difiFuse the 
tome, %sof tens the shadows, and gives to the pict- 
ure a brilliant effect. 

By varying the position of the light, very artis- 
tic effects of light and shade may be produced 
The sitter should be placed so as to look away 
from the point where the light is to appear, in 
order that the dazzling effect of its intense glow 
may be avoided. Once the proper proportion of 
magnesium powder bas been ascertained, several 
exposures may be made one after the other, with 
the certainty of obtaining good pictures each time. 

As an experiment nothing can be more attract- 
ive and entertaining than taking a photograph 
at night. — Scientific Avierican. 



H0TE8 OH THE Ldce Light. 

BT T. FREDERICK HARDWICH.* 

In the process known as the oxyhydrogen, or 
mixed ghses, one- twentieth of an inch has been 
found to be a useful size for the orifice of the 
burner; but, as a binnial lantern consumes a 
large quantity of oxygen, I have tried this year to 
reduce it. I find that it may be reduced t>o one 
twentv-fifth of an inch without much loss of 
light, but I still give the preference to the former 
size when economy is not an object. The actual 
sizeiof -the orifice, however," is not all -which we 
have t6 consider; the distatfce inwardly before the 

• Abstract of a paper read i^efore the Edinburgh Photo- 
gn^hic Society. 



bore begins to expand must also be ^taken inta 
account. 

The distance cf the point of the burtt^Mr from 
the lime, measured diagonally, should be about a 
quarter of an inch when the angle of iiloidence 
is 45°. When the angle of .incidence of the 
burning gases on the lime is less than 45^, the 
cylinder must be brought nearer. I have one 
burner, bent at an angle of 17°, which works best 
when it almost touches the lime. 

I have quite discbntinued working with very 
heavy weights on the bags, tsa^h asone and a-haif - 
or two «wts , finding the lantern more difficult to 
manage without an asedstant, and the danger of 
accident greater. Abundance of light for all or- 
dinary purposes can be got with three -quarters 
to one cwt. on an eight-foot bag, if the joints ape- 
gas-tight and the taps turned on full. I take • 
certain precautions when working away from 
home, which it may be useful to mention : — 1. 
Never allow any volunteers in the audience^ who 
think they know a little of "magic lantema," to 
come forward and help ,vou. 2. Always strap on 
the weights to the pressure-boards, or tie them 
tightly with string. 3. Place the boards at a 
sufficient distance from the wall so that they can- 
not touch it in their descent, and put a reliable 
person in charge of them, with strict injunctiotas 
to allow no one to come near. 

On the subject of "dissolving," I may allude 
to the snapping noise, like that of a 'percussion 
cap, which occurs with some burners of the blow- 
through kind, when there are two concentric 
tabes, and the outer tube of hydrogen projects 
beyond the inner tube for the oxygen. It was 
suggested to me to throw a little oxygen into the 
by-pass flame, and this I found to answer per- 
fectly. 

I strongly advise that all dissolvers should be 
made with a by -pass tap to both gases. 

Manufactwre of Oxyqen G^a^.-— I have a word 
to say on the use of chlorate of potash for pre- 
paring the oxygen. After experimenting with 
different samples, I am inclined to think that the 
kind that breaks with a conchoidal fracture, and 
is very hard to pulverize, is the most suitable. 

Broughton's Ethoxo Lime Light— y^hen 
coal gas is not available, I still continue to u«e 
the ether process invented by Mr. Broughton, of 
Manchester. 

In Broughton's tank the ether is not vaporized 
by heat, but a small quantity of oxygen is passed 
through it. This constitutes a source of danger, 
because an explosive mixture might be formed if 
the disengagement of ether vapor were not 
sufficiently copious. The oxygen should be sat- 
urated. Of nearly so, after which the mixture will 
burn like common gas. 

When you have purchased a tank, fill it with 
the lightest methylated ether of .720 sp. gr., and 
light th«^ flune at the jet of the lantern. If it; 
burn yellow and luminous, like the flame bf -'^ 
candfe, the proportion of ether Will be suiScierit 
to give you safety. 

To study the color of the flame effectually, it 
is not enough to turn on the tap gently and to 
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allow it to bom against the face of the lime. The 
lime must be taken out of tbe way. Clos • the 
O tap of tbe jet entirely, And put on a strong 
pveesare from the H tap of the jet until the flame 
shoots out, like a blow-pipe flame, to a length of 
six inches. You will then notice one of three 
different stages indicating less and less etber, be- 
fore the last or explosive stage is readied. 

1 In the first stage, when the ether is plenti- 
ful, the flame is yellowish, with an outer envelope 
of blue most marked at the base and point, the 
blueness being due to oxidation by the surround 
ing air. This flame, when allowed gently to play 
upon the lime cyliuder, does not heat it red hot, 
except at the tdge of the flame, but sometimes 
deposits carb ^n upon it. 

2. With a smaller quantity of ether in propor- 
titm to the oxygen, the interior yellow flame 
dwindles away, and the outer envelope of pale 
blue becomoH more and more proiio meed, uotil 
tbe flame is blue throughout, with an edging of vio- 
let next to the air. This flaue will heat the lime to 
bright redness, but it will not make it glow. By 
turning ofi" the tap suddeuly you find that it is 
not explosive. 

3. In the third stage the outer envelope of 
violet has encroached upon the blue, ja-t as the 
blue before did upon the yellow, and the whole 
flame is of a fine violet tint, fringed with a dull 
red or pnrple. It will now heat the lime to white- 
ness and make it shine, bnt not with the full de- 
gree of incandescence. It cannot be termed very 
explosive, because it you turn oflf the tap it goes 
out quietly. I am not prepared to sAy, however, 
thiit it could not be sucked back or forced back 
in'o the mixing chamber. 

4. In this last stage tbe flame is still a shade of 
violet; but the cone of imperfect combustion at 
its base, which you can eabily see projecting from 
the point of the jet, is very much smaller in size. 
Instead of being three-quarters or one inch long, 
as it was before, it has diminished to a quarter or 
one-eighth of an inch, and if you find this you 
may be sure that there is danger. 

Back-pressure valve?* — wheth«'r mital or silk — 
are useless for stopping flame. 

My advice to persons holding crowded exhibi- 
tions is to procure two pumice chamber.-, to have 
them properly tested, and to place them— one 
upon the H nozzle, and the other upon the O 
nozzle of the tank an th*^ end nearest the lantern. 
In addition to this, a back-pres.sure valve may be 
put on the O nozzle of the tank at the end furth 
est from the lantern, to prevent suction if a 
weight were to fall ofi* the b tpr. In attaching the 
tubes, be careful to use only the thickest and 
best india-rubber. 

Two questions have «till to be answered : — Can 
the ether be used over and over again by s mply 
making it up to its original bulk with fresh ether 
of; .7^? To test this point I took five fluid 
ounces of ether which I had, put away in a botile 
as having been too often used to be reliable, and, 
after filling it up to eight ounces wi h ether of 
.720, 1 poured it into a tank make to hold fifteen 
ounces. On passing the oxygen the fiame bmut 



yellow, but slightly inclining toward blue. In 
half-an-hour it burnt pale blue, and in another 
half-hour viole\ Then, in another quarter-of- 
an-hour, the gurgling noise in the tank beoame 
irregular, indicating that the ether was evaporat- 
ing down almost to dryness, and that the last of 
the septa had been reached. On turning ofi" tbe 
tap the flanie^went out quietly without explosion, 
and the tank when weighed was found to contain 
exactly three fluid ounces of ether. This e xperi- 
ment speaks for itself. 

The Oxygen Bag an a Smtrce of Danger, — 
This bag has been known to take fire more than 
once, even in the blow-through or safety process, 
and the cause is supposed to be an accumulation 
in it of a dusty or powdery substance produced 
by the disintegrating action of chlorine present 
in the oxygen as an impurity. I would suggest 
that a back-pressure valve should be placed on 
the nozzle of the bag when such a substance is 
known to be present. The only precaution which 
I take is to thoroughly purify the oxygen. Pass 
it through two washing-bottles, the 'ong delivery 
tube of the second being closed at the end, and 
then perforated with a number of small holes, 
like what is called a "rose burner." Fill each 
bottle three-quarters full of solution of common 
washing soda in the proportion of a quarter of a 
pound to the pint of water, and the oxygen will 
then be nearly or quite freej from smell. No 
water will enter the bag if four or five fevt of 
india-rubber tubing of half au inch internal 
diameter be used to connect it with the nozzle of 
the second purifier 

After 1 had finished my ''notes" and made 
them almost ready for the printer. I saw a report 
of tbe disastrous explosion at the Chadderton 
Town Hall, and of the evidence given by Pro- 
fessor Boscoe. He entirely condemns the use of 
the cthoxo light. If he had tried it, I think he 
would have come to a difierent conclusion. 

The cause of the Ohadderton accident was un- 
doubtedly the forcing of a little ether backwards 
into the oxygen bag from absence of a reserve 
chamber, which ought to have been provided. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of 
this paper, Mr. J. M. Turnbull said that with one 
or two exceptions he agre**d entirely with every- 
thing that Mr. Hardwich had said in his paper. 
He thought that tbe proper angle for the burn- 
ing gases to strike tbe lime cylinder should be the 
greatest that could be given, without giving a 
shadow on hi» screen, i. e., as near a right angle 
as possible. He agreed with Mr. Hardwich that 
"light for all ordinary purposes could begot with 
^4 to 1 cwt. on each bag" ; but where the ver3' 
best light is wanted to fill a 20 ft. screen, he be- 
lieved in having plenty of pressure. Square 
weights ouprht always to be used, or still better, a 
long flat-sided weight cast for the purp ^?e, in shape 
like a piece of pig metal. With regard to the 
rthV»r penorator. he had used it many times with 
conrerience to himself, and believed'it was quite 
capable of giving a light equal to the mixed gases. 
He thought it quite safe in competent hands, but 
it should not be trusted in the hands of those who 
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were begmners, or who bad only a sligbt knowl- 
edge of what they were doing. In making ex- 
perim^ts with the generator packed in ice, Mr. 
Hardwich did not seem to be aware that all prop- 
erly made ether generators are jacketed or en- 
cased in a thick coating of some non-condnctor of 
heat, such as cork raspings or sawdnst, and conse- 
quently not easily affectei^ by cojd or bya little 
heat such as that of a crowded room. With re- 
gard to the Ghadderton accident, he quite agreed 
with the opinions of Mr. Hardwich, Mr. Wright, 
and the published opinion of Mr. Broughton, that 
the cause of the explosion was that there was 
ether in 'he bag. He thought Mr. Wright's sug- 
gestion to open the hydrogen tap of the prenerator 
first to relieve any pressure a most valuable one. 
He did not think Mr. Wright's first objection to 
ether, viz., want of saturation, a serious one, as 
he had proved to his own satisfaction that either 
air or oxygen could be very easily saturated 
with ether to make them bum freely; but the 
second objection (that of back-pressuw) was one 
that would require to be seriously met and rem- 
edied either by the construction of a generator 
that could be blown back without sending the 
ether back through the tubes, or by interposing 
some thoroughly tried safety contrivance. He 
had very little faith in back pressure valves, &c., 
and the newly-saggested pumice chambers would 
require to be thoroughly tested before they could 
be said to be safe. 

Mr. Hume said, with regard to the preparation 
or the oxygen, he did not find it necesawry to 
weigh the ingredients; but when making the gas 
himself, he simply blackened the chlOTate with 
the manganese dioxide. When once the flow of 
gas begins, the heat should be kept low, for a kind 
of fusee action goes on in the mixture till all the 
oxygen comes off" regularly if a moderate heat is 
kept up below the retort. It is of the greatest 
importance that the tube leading from the retort 
be ranged out with a stout spiral wire each time 
the gas is made, for ,8o much solid matter is car- 
ried over that it would ultimately choke the pipe 
if neglected a(ter several makings, and to this 
cause he attributed some of the accidents that 
had happened. For those who suspect black ma- 
terials hke manfi^anese dioxide, and do not feel 
sure of the tests tor it, he mentioned that red ox- 
ide of iron would suit qnite as well; indeed, it 
was much preferred in some chemical laboratories, 
as giving the gas more free from chlorous com- 
pounds. Common sea-sand would also help to 
give a steady flow of oxygen when mixed with the 
potass chlorate. He had used the mixing burner 
he exhibited very frequently for the past five or 
SIX years with oxygen and coal-gas in separate 
bags 'under one huodredweight pressure each, 
without any approach to a casualty; indeed, he 
considered it the safest arrangement that could 
be hsed. The mixing chamber in this burner has 
no packing whatever. It is not desirable or safe 
that the weights should fall off" the bags; but the 
last time he gave an exhibition in this room, one 
uf th« weights fell off tlie oxygen bag without 
anything going wrong except the diminution of 



light, and all went right when his assistant re- 
placed the weighc. On former occasions, too, 
while the light was burning, he had lifted weights 
off and put them on again without any accident 
or even a snap. 

Mr. G. A. Wilson said, with reference to the 
pumice safety-chamber, his objection to it was 
that, after being repeatedly used or knocked about, 
some of it was apt to get pulverized and blown 
into he nozzle of the burner, and so choke it up. 
The only safety-chamber he used was a common 
piece of cane inserted in the tubing near the 
barner. Through this no light will pass, no mat- 
t r what the composition of gases may be, and no 
dust will pass from it into the burner. The diam- 
eter and length will depend upon the pressure 
available or necessary. He had found, with 1 
cwr. on the bags, a piece of cane ^ inch 
in diameter and one inch or 1 ^ inch long, 
thoroughly efficient. If a piece of cane such as 
he dcHcribed were attached to each burner, he 
had not found it possible -that an accident could 
occur, no' matter what suction takes place by the 
weigh s falling off, or in whatsoever proportion 
the gases are mixed, because they will not explode 
without a light, and the light is stopped at the 
cane. With reference to the ethoxo lime light, 
he considered it safe so long as kept burning suf- 
ficiently to make the lime incandescent ; but the 
moment it is turned down with the tap for the 
purpose r f dissolving with a double lantern, it be- 
comes dangerous. Bethought the danger due 
to the dissolving tap being at a considerable dis- 
tance from the ether generator, and the inter- 
vening tube became filled with oxygen gas satu- 
rated with either, and as the little escaping, or 
rather burning, at the nozzle is not issuing at 
high pressure, the flame rushes back as soon as 
the dissolving tap is tnrned on. Some lantemists 
held that it was not possible for the flame to 
travel along tubing; but he maintaim d thtit such 
was not only possible, but certain when using the 
mixed burner if the weights should fall off 
the hydrogen bag, causing a suction of oxygen ga^ 
into hydrogen bag. It was an undoubted fact that 
bags sometimes catch fire when the weights fall 
off, and this he believed might account for it. 
With reference to the lantern microscope, he hai 
also been giving his attention to it, and had sue 
ceeded in showing a flea (the object, not the disc), 
six to twelve feet in size, clear and distinct on the 
screen, by using a specially constructed lens of 
wide aperture and high power. 



(&ovvQi»ponbenee. 



PH0T0OBAFH8 IH IMITATIOH OF POSTAL STAMPS 

Editor Photography — Dear Sir: — ^l perceive 
that a firm in St. Louis are pushing the above 
and claiming them as something new, ard to 
have applied for a patent. These may be new 
to new beginners in phptography, but in 1869 I 
got up an arrangement by which I made 54 simi- 
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lar aized photographs on a 7x9 plate, at one sitting 
gummed the backs of the sheets, and sold thou- 
sands of them at the Lincoln and Douglass can- 
Tass in 1869. I made and sold one hundred and 
twenty thousand stamp-size in one order, print- 
ing twenty-four thousiind in a day. 

A. Hesler. 



Editor Photography: 

Dear Sir-^l notice in your May 15th number 
"Substitutes for Ground Glass. 

The best substitute I have found for an emer- 
gency, or in fact for constant use, while clean, is 
to take a piece o' "white lead putty", equal parts 
white lead and conmon putty,— that can be bad in 
almost any town— work them together until quite 
soft, make into a ball and roll over the surface 
of clean glass and you have a ground glass just 
as fine as you choose to make it, and that will an- 
swer all purposes. _ 

Veteran. 



Cincinnati, May 20, 1884. 

Editor Photography : 

Dear Sir:— Yon wrote me some time ago 
about matters pertaining to the interests of 
the convention, and wanted to know if I 
would furnish you with a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the executive committee. I did 
so and was glad to accommodate you, and intended 
to write to you again about different places in 
the citv of interest to the fraternity. But I saw 
a notice in your last issue in regard to the meet- 
ing of the execu ive committee— that the secreta- 
rv suppressed matters of the most importance, and 
that we had a hot time of it. You say you were 
informed by a reliable party who knew all about 
the workings of the committee. All I have to say 
is, that the party who gave you the information 
knew that he was telling an untruth when he 
made that remark. As far as I know everything 
passed off pleasantly and everybody was satisfied 
with the meeting, and I think I ought to know. 
There are people in this world who do not know 
when to mind their own business and I suppose 
he is one of them. I sent you the same copy as I 
sent the others and I still have the original copy 
of the meeting, and if anybody wan s to see it 
they can do so with pleasure. You can deny this 
matter under my signature if you choose to do so. 
I would not nave noticed it but wanted these 
parties to know that the^ have the wrong party 
to deal with, as my transactions are always above 
board. I will wait for an answer before I write 
to you again. Hoping the convention will be a 
success, as we are doing everything to make it so, 
' I remain, 

Yours fraternally. ^ a * . 

Leo Weingartner, Sec. P. A. of A. 



Cleveland, O ., May 23d, 1884. 
Ed. Photography : .c^t. • x 

Dear Sir:— As in your issue of the loth mst. 
you give prominence to " hearsay," and indulge 



freely in comment on the strength of such un- 
certain material, I feel called upon, as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, to reply. 

You tell us there is grumbling among those 
who contributed liberally toward the expenses of 
the last convention P.* A. of A., because no 
proper statement of expenditures was made, and 
that a prominent house will not contribute one 
cent for the expenses of the future until such 
statement is forthcoming, and this stubborn 
stand is taken in the face of our invitation to 
" Pony up." 

Since this house, which clamors for a report, 
did not contribute one dollar to the fund last 
year, its resolution is amusing. 

As every manufacturer of photographic req- 
uisites, and every dealer in photographic goods 
is supported in his business by the working 
photographer; as the yearly conventions and ex- 
hibitions are quite as much in the stock dealer's 
interest as in the photographer's; as the P. A. of 
A is a ship of the stock dealer's launching and 
lading ; a ship whose "coming in" means profit to 
him ; I l>e]ieve it very proper that he help pay the 
expense of sailing. 

As an individual, I will not undertake to 
make a report— which belongs to the committee 
to do, — but I will promise the grumblers that the 
rottenness in Denmark may come to the front 
at the next convention, when a report can show 
who the contributors were, and, if necessary, 
Who failed in that important matter. If it be 
shown that the executive committee have 
feasted on sweetcake at the stock dealers' expense, 
they must be frowned down. In the meantime 
contributions are in order. W. A. Armstrong, 
treasurer, Milwaukee, will be glad to receive con- 
tributions from parties entitled to make them, and 
dues from members It costs money to run con- 
ventions, and the treasury is not burbting. 
Bespectfully, 

J. F. Ryder. 



BooHESTER, N. Y., Mat 24, 1884. 
Editor Photography : 

Dear Sir;— My attention has just been called 
to the article on the first page of your journal 
for May 15th in regard to affairs of the P. A. of 
A., and it occurred to me that it mi^ht have been 
better if the criticism therein had beeii made to 
the executive committee, and not given to the 
public. 

The association to be successful at the coming 
convention should have no obstacles thrown in 
its way. 

Leaving out of question entirely the justice or 
injustice of the strictures, it does fieem to me that 
the publishers of photographic journals should 
be interebted in aiding, rather than injuring, the 
chances of success of the society. 

It is true that no report of expenditures hah been 
given by Treasurer Beid, and bhat fact might, of 
course, to some have a suspicious look, but as you 
are aware, the present officers of he society are not 
those of last year, and are not wholly responsible 
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for the acts of their predeceseors. If it is de- 
sirable that the association should be eootinaed 
and built np it. will not be done by throwing 
oold water on the acts of last year's officers. 

In regard to the second matter spoken of in 
your article, I must say I was considerably disap- 
pointed in the appearance of the secretary's re- 
port. It was not as complete as I supposed it 
woidd be, and I was, particularly distressed at the 
prominence given the president in that article. 
I left the matter in the hands of the secretary 
and trusted it would be complete. 

However, I may say there was nothing sup- 
pressed that was intended to be covered up, and 
so far as I am aware there was nothing in "Den- 
mark" that was not in an excellent state of pr s- 
ervation. 

Very truly yours, 

J. H. Kent. 



^JTOcctiTige of -Soctcfic0» 

State Mioeosoopioal Sooiett of Illihoib. 

A regular meeting of the State Microscopical 
Society was held at the Academy of Sciences on 
Friday evening May 9th, Pres. Prof. E. S. Bas- 
tin in the chair. Tbe minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved, and the receipt 
of the Journal of the Boyal Microscopical So- 
ciety and the Bulletin of the Belgian Micro- 
scopical Society announced. Dr. Detmers as 
chairman of the committee on publication could 
only report progress. Mr. Fellows moved that 
the committee have further time.— Carried. Moved 
that when the meeting adjourns we adjourn until 
the 2d Friday in June.-r- Carried. A committee 
of three was appointed consisting of Prof. Hill, 
Mr. Summerp, and Mr. Boring, to have 500 copies 
of the constitution and by-laws printed.— Carried. 
Prof. E. S. Bastin then read a very interesting 
account of some microscopical expert work in con- 
nection with a recent murder case. He said that 
last September a man named Thorpe was found, 
evidently murdered, in an ice-house at Paxtoo, 
111., and circumstances pointed to one James Ry- 
an as the murderer. The evidence, though troug, 
was hardly enough to convict. The floor of th^ 
old ice-house was covered with sawdust, and the 
streets were very muddy. Upon examining 
Byan's boots and the bottoms of his pant legs, 
mixed with the mud were found particles of saw- 
dust, which were conclusively proven, by the aid of 
the microscope, to be hardwood sawdust. The de- 
fense claimed the sawdust found on the sh(«es 
came from another ice-house, but it was proven 
upon examination, that the sawdust from this ice- 
house was of an entirely different character from 
that found on the shoes and pants. 

Dr. Detmers moved that a question-box be pro- 
vided, into which members might put questions 
which they would like answered, and that they 
should be read by the secretary at the close of 
the meeting. After some discussion the motion 
was carried. The following questions were put 



into the box, and assigned Mr. W. H. Bullock to 
answer: l.What constitutes ten inches length of 
tube ? 2. Where is the conjugate focus of the ol>- 
jectiveV And where is the conjugate focus of t»»e 
eye-piece? 3. By what means can the conjugate 
focus of the objective be found and placed? 4. 
In measuring the spaces of an eye-piece micro- 
meter by means of WolUiston's camera lucida 
what ought to be the di>tance between the center 
of the eye-lens aud the paper? 5. Should the 
just mentioned distance be under all circnm- 
Btances ten inches? Or should it be eqmA to the 
length of tube if measurements are taken to de- 
termine the magnifying power of the microscope, 
that is, of the combination of eye-piece and objec- 
tive? 
Adjourned. W. Hoskins, Sec. 



Ohioaoo Am ateub Photoqbafhbbs' Olub. 

The regular May meeting was superseded by a 
lantern exhibition at Grand Army hall, 167 169 
Washington street, on Wednesdav evening May 
21st. 

Dr. Garrison furnished and operated the lan- 
tern, the slides being contributed by a number 
of the members, but the majority by the presi- 
dent and Mr. Bumham. Quite a number, how- 
ever (mostly foreign views), were furnished by 
Mr. Irwin, and a few each by Dr. Mercer, Mr.. S. 
W. FpUis, Mr. E B. Harwick, aud several others. 
A contribution of 18 slides was received frpm the 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia, made on 
Carbutt's "A" plates, and nearly all of them from 
negatives on the same maker's "bpecial" plates. 
They were all fine, some of them especially so, 
and most of the subjects were very, beautiful. 
These slides were made by Bobert S. Bedfield, 
S. Fisher Corlies, and John C. Brown. A group 
of ferns and toad stools, by the latter, elio 
ited universal admiration, while "Bits of C<^or," 
by Mr. Bodfield was received with roars of ap- 
plause. Although, as we said before, thesePhiladel- 
phia Elides (for the loan of which the club tenders 
its grateful acknowledgements) were very fine, 
we do not think that in technical excellence they 
surpassed the average of Messrs. Garrison & 
Buroham's work, while a few of the best of the 
latter were considered to slightly excel them. Qur 
Philadelphia friends, however, had the advantage 
of the other gentlemen in choice of subjects. 
Neax'ly all of Mr. Bumham 's slides, and we be- 
lieve all of Dr. Garrison's, were made on the lat- 
ter gentlemUn's plates and most of the negatives 
also, a few of Mr. Burnham's slides and rather 
more of his negatives being on Rock ford plates, 
while two or three, both negatives and positives, 
were made on the "new" Beebe plates, and these 
compared very favorably with any others exhib- 
ited. Mr. Irwin's positives were mostly on the 
"old" Beebe plates, Mr. Fallis' on Carbutt's "A." 

Evfry slide shown was dry plate work, as the 
circular calling the meeting excluded wet collo- 
dion. Most of those present were of the opinion 
that the "dry work" exhibited would compare very 
favorably with average collodion work, while 
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a few Bpeoimens it would be hard to beat by the 
wet process even in skilled hands. Altogether 
about 200 slides were put through and very little 
time was wasted in "talkee-talkee." The attend- 
ance was large, including many ladies, invitations 
having been sent out to a great many not mem- 
bers of the club. Unfortunately, owing to 4;he 
failure of some parties to **get around" in time, 
and to the fact that Mr. Bent had omitted to 
send a key with the gas cylinders, necessitating 
sendiDg out to haut a monkey-wrench, it. was 
nearly 9 o'clock before the exhibition got started, 
but after that every thing went smoothly, and 
those present spent a very enjoyable evening. 

The slides exhibited covered a wide range of 
subjects, landscape, ^ marine, portraits, statuary, 
paintings, engravings, microscopic, etc. 



The fiooHE Testdconial. 

On the evening of March 18th,' a testimonial 
diunet' was. given to the veteran photographer, 
Mr. T. Roche, by his fellow craftsmen of New 
York and vicinity, m recognition of his long and 
valued services* to pho'ographyandof his sterling 
qualities as a man. So many good things were 
said at this entertainment that to print them all 
would fill far more space than we can possibly de- 
vote to it ; but we cannot refrain from reproduc- 
ing the following extracts from our genial con- 
temporary^ Anthony*ii BuUetbh and beg to refer 
ojur readers to tbat journal for an extended ac- 
count pf the whole afiair : 

Ip the absence of Mr. H. J. Newton, the Chair 
was taken by Col. Wilcox. 

THE PRESENTATION. 

** Mr. Bogardus wAs greeted with applause, and 
in making the presentation spoke as follows: 

' My Brother : I wish to say a few words to you. 
We f ^el it a duty as men engaged in the profes- 
sion in which we are, to yield honor to a man who 
has done so much for us; and a few of your 
friends have gathered here to-night to offer you 
this testimonial. I say a few, because if all your 
friends were to come together, I don't know 
wl^ere you would find a room to hold them, and 
I don't know a Caterer who wolild undertake to 
feed them. Your friends are many. You have 
worked with hea4 and hand, and you have such 
indomitable pluck tnat you never stop short of 
success; and we only say amongst ourselves, 
** What will Roche do next ?^ It is said of Lincoln 
that wLen Sherman cominenced his march the 
people at the North didn't know exactly where 
he was going, an * some one asked Mr. Lincoln if 
he knew. Mr. Lincoln, said: "I know where 
he has gone in, but it is hard to tell where he will 
come out." It is so with Mr Roche. He is work- 
dug At something constantly, and we don't know 
where he* is ^oing to come out; but whenever 
he comes out he brings something with him. All 
we have to say is. Friend, go right along, and we 
will stand at your back. 

It is related by naturalists that a certain little 
amphibious animal is all nerve from the top .of 



its head to the end of its toes. Mr. Roche is M 
photography from head to toes. 

MR. BOCHE'B response. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemeji : 

I consider this a great honor which you are 
conferring on me for my humble endeavors to 
promote photography, and as a workman in the 
proft'ssion. lor accepting this magnificent testi- 
monial of yonr esteem, gentlemen, I more than 
thank you, one and all. You time me by your 
friendship, and chain me by your good will. 

A great deal of my 8ucces3 is due to the Messrs. 
Anthony & Co., and in particular to Mr. 
Henry T. Anthony, who has pointed out the lines 
of investigation to be pursued and objecti to be 
gainejd, and by his chemical skill has enabled me 
to overcome every obstacle I have met with in at- 
taining the results desired. Their uniform kind- 
ness, courtesy and confidence has always made 
the discharge of my duties a source of unalloyed 
pleasure. 

In my intercourse with professional and ama- 
teur photographers I have always found great sat- 
isfaction, and I have reason to believe that the 
feeling has been mutual. 

^ To the gentlemap, who,, unknown to m< , origi- 
nated this evening's demonstration, Mr. Henry 
N. Grenier, and to those who so promptly united 
with him, I am under deep obligations. 

There are here to night some gentlemen who 
are liv^orld-renowned in the profession, and they 
do me honor by joining with yon on this oc- 
casion. You are apxious to hear from them, and 
I am afraid unless I stop I may overrdevelop 
and fog badly^ 

I thank you all again, gentlemen, for your sub- 
stantial mark of esteem and friendship. 

The ChairmanI There is a toast on the list 
to be responded to by Mr. George G. Rockwood. 
You all know him. He does everything as 
** quick as a wink." 

PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE PAST AND PRjffiSENT. 

Mr. Rockwood. That is a hint from the 
Oolonel that he wants me to be brief. 

Some throe weeks ago, some one came to me 
and said, ** Rock, we are going to give the old 
man Roche a setting up. Now I want you to 
speak on the toast, Photography of the past 
and present." I said, "That is rather presump- 
tive; is it not?" "Yes," said he: " but, Lord, 
you have been a pholrographer always " If he 
had limited it and said I had once been a photog- 
rapher ; but he has carried me way back to the 
age Methuselah, and I don't think it is proper for 
me to respond. Mr. Bogardus is the man ; he has 
been some ninety-nine years before the camera. 
(Laughtf-r.) 

Last Tuesday night I went to the meeting of 
the pbotopraphers at the American Institute. 
Brother Whitney stood up and claimed he had 
taken a good picture of Pontius Pilate. Char- 
lie Hull said, "Rock, that ain't so. He is 
nothing but a boy in the business. I tbll you'I 
used to take instantaneous photographs off 
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Noah's ark." So yoD see, I am entirely unfitted 
to speak on that subject in that way. 

The Ghaibman. Gentlemen: Here is the tes- 
timonial, and on the inner case you'll find en- 
grated — 

Presented to 

Thomas C, Roche 

by 

Brother Photographers 

as a mark of esteem and for valtied 

services to the craft. 

March 18, 1884. 

I will send it down the table so that you all 

may see it. 

The Ohaibman. Gentlemen : There is a 
Gardner here to-night, although it is not exactly 
the season for gardening; so we will call upon 
him to respond to the toast — 

*THE HISTOBT OF PHOTOaRAPHY." 

Gentlemen, I take pleasure in introducing to 
you Mr. J. B. Gardner. 

Mb. J. B. Gabdnbb: Mr. CMirman and 
Gentlemen: The history of photography — in 
five minutes 1 ! (for thi^ is the time given, I be- 
lieve, to each of the speakers). With such a 
long Uase of time, it is of course essential for 
me to go back to the first of our forefathers, even 
unto Adam. 

No doubt you have all experienced the disa- 
greeable fact that those whose images you have 
taken have seldom been entirely pleased with 
their own shadows; there was always something 
either in dress or expression that was not alto- 
gether satisfactory. Now, if we analyze this mat- 
ter carefully, we shall find that they are not so 
much to blajne as at first sight thev might appear 
to be, from the fact that this spirit of fault-find- 
ing comes from inheritance ! For it is recorded 
that when Adam first saw his image he was so 
displeased with himself that he went out and 
commenced ornamenting his person with fig 
leaves! And all his posterity, up to the present 
hour, have continued the practice of omamenta 
tion to cover their defects. 

You are all, no doubt, familiar with the difficul- 
ties the Egyptians passed through in their im- 
age-making and image-worship,, and how they 
manifested the same disposition as Father Adam, 
worshiping every other image but their own. 

Now, there is something also of the history of 
photoe^phy or image-making that has not been 
written— some little things that are of value, but 
of which we know nothing except through the me- 
dium of tradition. Take for example the ''magic 
buff." We should, no doubt, search history in vain 
to find the origin of this discovery, and hence we 
have nothing left as but tradition to satisfy our 
curiosity. 

The story is, concerning this " magic bufl*," 
that its first inception came from an accident. It 
is said that a dagnerreotypist who was very fond 
of playing the violin and wms too poor to have a 
home separate from his gallery, devoted his leis- 
ure time in thus amusing himself, wife and child. 
Well, the boy naturally had the disposition of 



the father, and desired to do just what the father 
did. Of course he was not allowed to have the 
instrument, so in the absence of the father he sub- 
stituted a buff for the violin, and a tallow candle 
for the bow, and thus accompanied himself with 
his own resonant voice ; but he had not proceeded 
far in his song when the mother appeared and in- 
stantly changed the tenor of his mubic. She had 
scarcely removed the bulk of tbe tallow from the 
buff when the husband came in, followed by a 
customer. The buff was used, the pla^ exposed, 
and the picture was found to be entirely over- 
done. He took the same buff again and prepared 
another plate, and exposed it in tiie camera for 
one- half the time only of the previous sitting. 
This picture also proved too light ; but his paf roii 
taking no exception to it he allowed it to pass. 
The wifu ^ as too much frightened to allow her 
husband to know tbt^ truth regarding ttie buff, 
but when the family pbysidan came lu she pri- 
vately told him all the particulars regarding the 
matter. It is a sad day for the hu>tiand when 
the wife tells her doctor family secrets that she 
dare not reveal to the head of the household! 
Tbe doctor, being no novice in the daguerrean 
art, discovering the advantages of a greased buff, 
called it for the first time ** the magic buff," and 
sold it to each of the dagiierreotypists for twenty 
dollars a piece, not even excluding the originator 
himself. 

THB MAN AND HIS WOBK. 

Mr. Roche commenced as an amateur photogra- 
pher in 1858. In 1860 he tlrbt brought into use 
aniline dyes for photographic purposes, for tint- 
ing albums paper and vamislies for ambrotyes, 
and for coloring photographic prints. 

In the spring of 1862 he was induced by Mr. 
H. T. Anthony to adopt photog^phy as a pro- 
fession, anft has remained in his employ ever 
since. About the same time there was an im- 
mense demand for first class stereoscopic work. 
There were already several very successful photog- 
raphers in the field, and he doubted his ability 
to cope with them ; but through the encourage- 
ment of Mr. H. . T. Anthony he regained co^- 
dence and was soon recognized as an expert He 
was the first to take a complete set of stereo- 
negatives of Central Park, for which he was then 
complimented in the New York Herald by Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett. He was also the fiirst to 
make a series of Greenwood Cemetery. 

During the war arrangements were made bv 
Messrs. Anthony with the government, by which 
Mr. Boche left for the front and was placed under 
the special orders of General Meigs. He then 
secured several hun reds of 10x12 negatives for 
goremment use, a^d at the same time thousands 
of stereoscopic views of war scenes, etc., for the 
Messrs. Anthony. 

Afterward he traveled east, south and west in 
search of the picturesque. During this interval 
he made upward of fifteen thousand negatives, 
met ting with great success. 

His experience and mode of working in the 
field he gave to the fraternity at the Photbgn^ldc 
Convention of the N. P. A , held in Bufilo, for 
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which he was honored witli a special v6te of 
thanks. 

In 1877 he was awarded a silver medal for the 
best carbon transparencies, and again in 1878. 
In the same jjrear he invented a new mode of 
photo mechanical printing, and although seven- 
teen patents were previously issued, he obtained 
two. This process is now in general commercial 
use by the Messrs. Anthony, and Osgood & Co., 
of Boston, and others. 

In 1879 he was the first to make and show 
proofs on gelatino-bromide paper, for which he 
also obtained a patent. 

In 1880 he announced the important discovery 
described by Mr. J. Traill Taylor as the "missing 
link," for making an insoluble, non-frilling sensi- 
tive gelatine dry-plate, requiring neither ice nor 
aJum in its development in the hottest weather. 
These are now commercially known as the East- 
man Tropical dry plates; and he is at present en- 
gaged in perfecting other improvements that will 
«till further advance the art. 

In his relations with professionals and ama- 
teurs he has gratuitously imparted all the infor- 
mation that lay in his power. 

He loves his profession, and although he has 
seen hard service in the field, he has never re- 
gretted having chosen photography as a busi- 
ness. He considers that much of his success is 
due to the encouragement and support he has al- 
ways received from the Messrs. Anthony & Co., 
particularly Mr. H. T. Anthony, to whom he feels 
under great obligations. The latter gentleman, 
from his more extensive knowledge of photo- 
graphic chemistry-— having long made that a 
special stady — has otten been enabled to impart 
important information on the subject of chemical 
Action and re action ; and when Mr. Roche has 
been tempted to give up in despair, not finding 
the results he sought, a timely saggestion from 
Mr. H. T. Anthony has solved every difficulty. 

The Chaibman. We have a distinguished gen- 
tleman here, who may not be known to you all, 
Prof. Dudley. He has kindly consented to re- 
Bpo'nd to the toast — 

MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Mr. President and Oentlemeii : 

1 feel honored in being requested to reply to 
the toast — '' Microscopic Photography," for 
there are others who from years ^f labor, when 
the difficulties were far greater than at present, 
•could speak from experience of the obstacles 
overcome, which occur in the development of 
any art. The knowledge which the earlier la- 
borers in this branch have made known now en- 
able us, with our present facilities, to enlarge and 
extend the scope of this instructive and highly 
important branch. 

One of the earli^^st workers in this direction 
was the late Dr. John William Draper, whose 
memory is doubly dear to every photographer, 
for it is now conceded that he was the first to ap- 
ply the dagnerreotype process in taking portraits, 
his sister, now living, her fac« sprinkled with 
fioxur, aittmg thirty minutes in full sunlight to 
obtain the result. His experiments with bromide 



of silver in photographing the spectrum were 
made in 1834 to 1837, long preceding the discov- 
eries of Talbot and Daguerre. His photo-micro- 
graphs, made on daguerreotype plates long be- 
fore the era of collodion, are simply wonderful, 
and taken with a microscope which the merest 
tyro would now consider unsuitable for his use. 
We have not been able to improve upon his blue 
cell in simplicity or effectiveness, to render the 
sunlight monochromatic, for this branch of pho- 
tography. 

The medical profession have up to the present 
time made the most extensive use of photo-mi- 
crographs in prosecuting and recording their re- 
searches upon the causes of human suffering, the 
means of alleviation, and further prevention. 
They have long recognized its value for quickl;^ 
recording what they see in the microscope with a 
fidelity and exactness otherwise impossible, which 
at the same time can be reproduced in unlimited 
quantities, and disseminated, increasing the ben 
efits of the worthy laborer many fold. 

It is in this way that differences of views may 
be reconciled, facts separated from opinions, and 
the truth finally gained. 

The years of labor devoted by a few men to the 
discovery of the micro-organisms, which are sup- 
posed to produce certain diseases or epidemics, 
recording the results by photo- micrographs, will 
render their names immortal. 

Thanks to you, able photographers, who have 
rendered such results possible; also to those who 
have devoted so many years to render practical 
the sensitive dry plate, which gives us the means 
of doing much by ordinary lamp light that was 
only possible a short time since by electric light 
or the sun. 

Our opticians have not been idle, and now with 
a good 1-10 or 1-12 inch wide angle homogeneous 
immersion objective and Fimple 8x10 camera we 
can amplify many subjects to 1,000 diameters, 
covering an 8x10 plate, and obtain good results 
by these means that a few weeks since were un- 
known. 

There is much discussion as to the utility of 
the eyepiece. When it is good, a large range of 
work can be done with it in a camera so compact 
that the object may be adjusted, focussed, and the 
operator can look on the ground glass at the same 
time. 

Improvements in the eye-piece will extend the 
scope of the simple camera. The use of a sup- 
plemental eye-piece to directly view the image 
for focussing, instead of on the ground glass, when 
great amplification is required, is a step in ad- 
vance of preceding methods. 

There has been much discussion as to the pos- 
sibility of making accurate micrometrical meas- 
urements, to reproduce delicate, even lines upon 
the gelatine plates. Thanks to the one we honor 
to-night, we have a film so firm that we can ob- 
tain accurate measurements and even line^. For 
such work the developer is very important. The 
soda developer, so far, gives me the best results. 

In science, the arts and manufactures, photo- 
micrographs are fast being recognized as a means 
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of research aud record iudispeosable to thehigli* 
est degree of sucoess, and the Boston Institute of 
Technology is preparing to give instruction iu its 
applications as one of its branches of study. 

The photo-micrograph is one of the universal 
languages of the scientific world. 



Death of the Eev. F. F. Statham. 

On Tuesday morning, April 22d,at about 
half -past seven, the venerable president of 
the South London Photograpbio Society 
breathed his last. As president of the 
South London Society, ho has, by his uni- 
versally kind and genial manner, won the 
affection of all, and numerous as have been 
the changes in the staff of this society, we be- 
lieve that during the twenty-five years of i s exist- 
ence, no proposal has ever been made to 
place any other person in the presidential chair. 
It was intended, ns we have akeady announced, 
to hold a festival dinner of the society at the 
Holbom restaurant on Saturday, the 10th of 
May, in order to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, and Mr. Statham, with his usual good 
nature, had promised to be present. 

Mr. Statham was not informed tbat it was- the 
intention of the members of the society to 
present him with a memorial on this occasion, in 
the shape of a silver inkstand or some other arti- 
cle for the study table. As about thirty pounds 
has already been collected, it is proposed to col- 
lect such farther subscriptions as may be offered, 
and to allow the memorial to take such a form as 
may be in accordance with the wishes of Mr. 
Stratham's family. 

The funeral took place on Saturday, April 26, 
at Norwood Cemetery. The first portion of the 
service was performed at St. Peter's, Walworth, 
of which church the deceased was rector. The 
Bev. S. P. H. Statham, of Aldershott, assisted 
by the Bev. Sherrard Statham, of Bimingham, 
both sons of the deceased, officiated. The funeral 
procession was accompanied by the Fourth Vol- 
unteer Battalion, of the West Surrey Begiment, 
and a detachment of the P. Division of Police, to 
both of which the deceased had been chaplain. 
A large number of photographers were present. 

Looking back into our volume for 1859, we find 
that at the first meeting of the South London So- 
ciety, held on the 10th of May, Mr. A. H. Wall 
occupied the chair, but atthe following meeting, 
held on tbe 9th of June, the following gentlemen 
were appointed as the officers of the Society : — 
Presiden:— Bev. F. F. Statham; Vice-President 
— Mr. W. Ackland ; Treasurer — Mr. F. Howard ; 
Hon. Secretary — Mr. A. H. Wall ; Committee — 
Messrs. Cotton, Clarke, Herve, Han naford, Leake, 
Sen., and Leake, Jr. — Fhotographic Neu\^. 



297,779. — Method op Producing Obnamental 

Relief Borders or Forefrrounda forPhotographB. Crosby 
M. French. Oarrettsvllle, Ohio. Filed Jnne 4, 1883. 
(No specimens.) 



Claim.- The method of nroduohis photograph-borders,, 
conslating in first making a bas>reU^ border of any desired 
design, then taking a negative of such design, and finally 
using this negative in ** printing in;** in oonjunotion with a 
portrait-negative, as a b<»der» substantlaliy as and for the 
purpose set forth. 

297,861. — Enlaboing-Camera. Thomas C. 

Roche. Brooklyn, assignor to E <& H. T. Anthony A Co., 
New York, N. Y. Piled Jan. 30, 1884. (No model.) 



Claim.— 1. In an enlarging-camera adapted to Use an 
artificial light, the camerar-box having a lamp and reflector 
chamber in its rear end constructed with a series of interior 
grooves or slideways at or near its forward end, adapted for 
the reception and adjustment of the condensing and picture- 
slides, and an oi)enlng to the grooves to facilitate the ad- 
justment qI the slides, said opening being closed bv a cover 
or door, substantially as and for the purposes specified. 

2. In an enlarging-camera, the combination with the box 
A, having a series of interior grooves, d d, near Its forward 
end, of the slide J, fitted with a condensing-lens, the nega- 
tive or picture slide I, and the bellows B, with its attached 
lens, essentially as and for the purposes herein described. 

3. The slides I J, or either of them, provided with hold- 
ing-springs at their sides, in combination with the slide- 
ways or grooves d d in the interior of the sides of the- 
camera-box, essentially as and for the purpose herein set 
forth. 

4. In an enlarging-camera, the box A, having a series of 
interior slideways in ite front end portion, a lid or door for 
insertion and removal of a lamp and reflector, g, within and 
from its rear portion, one or more air-feeding inlets In its 
bottom^ and a chimney in its top. over the place occupied 
by the lamp, substantially as specified. 

5. The combination, with the box A, having a series of 
interior slideways or grooves in its forward end portion, for 
the insertion, removal, and adjustment up or down and 
toward or from each other of a negative or picture carrying- 
slide or condensing-lens slide, or diffuslng-glass, of a lamp 
and refiector, g. in the rear portion ot the box, and a front 
lens or lens-tube In close adjustable connection with the 
forward end of the box, essentially as described. 

6. In an enlarging-camera for operation bv artificial light, 
the camera-box provided with a non-actinlo glass in one or 
both of Its sides, at or near its rear end, and constructed to 
form a lamp-chamber at said end, essentiallv as and for the 
purposes spei^ifled. 
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Wb pnblish elsew^iiere a commanication from 
Willis & Clements, Philadelphia, to the eflfec that 
the informatiou i\e published in oar last iiamber 
concerning Hceoses for platinum printing was 
an error, and further, that Mr. McCollin is no 
longer their agent. We can only say that our in- 
formation came from a reliable source, as we sup- 
posed, and we cannot be expected to understand all 
the details of the '^family quarrels" amongst these 
platinotype gentlemen. Our advertising columns 
are open to them fi>r ventilating such matters. 

Wb were present the otber day at some exper- 
iments that serve to indicate one application in 
which Dr. VogeFs eosine process will prove use- 
ful. The object was to obtain a photographic 
copy of a letter, which was written in violet ink 
on paper which hail become slightly yellow by 
age. Wet collodion was the process used. Vari- 
ous arrangements of light and exposures of widely 
differing duration, were tried; even a yellow 
glass was placed over the original letter, but all 
in vain ; it was impossible to get any contrast 
between the writing and the paper. Now, by 
usitig eosined collodion, and interposing a light- 
yellow glass between the original and the lens, a 
good copy could have been obtained without any 
difficulty, although, of coarse, the exposure would 

have been somewhat prolonged. 

-♦ 

We are in receipt of a circular from Douglass, 
Thompson & Co., 229 State Street, Chicago, 



announcing that tbey have made arrangements 
for a special train and special rates to the Cin- 
cinnati convention, leaving Chicago, Monday 
evening, July 28th. Fare for the round trip, $10. 
Those who contemplate availing themselves of 
this opportunity, should notify the above firm at 
once, in order that all necessary arrangements 
may be made. A remittance for tickets must be 
sent to secure attention. It is expected that a 
very large number will go on this train, and 
that the excursion will be a most enjoyable 
one. 

We have so long been accustomed to read in 
our English contemporaries such doctrine as this : 
"Buy your lenses direct from Dallmeyer or Ross, 
and you need ask no farther questions,** or, "It 
cannot be expected that foreign lenses sold at a 
fraction of the cost of those supplied by our beet 
English makers, can compare with the latter in 
performance,** that it is refreshing to meet such 
an admission as this in the editorial columns of 
the Photographic News : 

"Nor is it to be supposed that, as a rale, lenses 
even by the best makers give results so near the 
theoretical ones that the errors due to defects of 
workmanship can be entirely disregarded. * * 
* * The curves of a photographic lens are. as 
a rule, worked out mathematically to begin with, 
and every lens which was .perfectly ground would 
give a certain ascertained resul , and every one 
would give the same result as another made ac- 
cording to the same formula; but, as a matter of 
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fact, we know that in the case of the lenses turned 
out by our very best opticians there is consider- 
able dififerenoe of quahtj. This is especially the 
case when we come to lenses of long focos and 
large diameters. In such cases, if we take two 
similar lenses and examine the central definition 
under a high power eyepiece, we shall often find 
great difference between the one and tho otber." 



It has long been pretty well understood on this 
Bide that there is a good deal of difference in 
quility between individual lenses of Dallmeyer'8 
manufacture, especially amongst the "SB" por- 
traits, probably the most popular of them all ; but 
we did not imagine that they had yet discovered 
this fact in London. "Verily, the world moves." 



We clip the following from the minutes of a 
recent meeting of the Edinburgh Photographic 
Society, and commend it to the careful attention 
of amateur societies and others interested in land- 
scape photography : 

Mr. John Annan exhibited a large number of landscapes 
b/ Mr. Andrew Pringle, Mr. Hay* the ate Mr. Black, and 
o'hers, amateur and professional. Mr Annan had collected 
several sets, each representing tn** »am ♦ Bnbje*t. but 
by differenr hands, and was thus a*)Ie to show flrreat dive - 
Bity of treatment. From the same point of vl w and on 
the same sized plate, one man produced a bold mas Ive 
composition, while another {perhaps thro ngh usin? a wid r 
angled lens) showed a po >r. flat, ln->ignifloant result. An- 
other ^t showed the great diversity of rn^ul•8 fr-»m ve«T 
slight modifications of point « f sight; an'^th'^r set showed 
prints from the same negative, but cut in (tifferent sizes and 
shapes. In all these examples there was little d flionltv In 
picking o >t on-* that s'oo I out distinctly superi r to th ^ 
oth'-rs, and Mr. Annan pointed out thereas -nswhv, and 
showed how others had fail •^d. Th>) exhibition possessed 
high educa ijnal value. 



Mr. Humphreys, in bis very interesting paper, 
read before the Engineers* Olub of St. Louis, 
the greater part of which we publisli in this num- 
ber, says: "By far the most convenient dry-plate 
holders for an engineer are the paper holders, 
which add very little either in bulk or weight. 
* * * They are patented, not very well made 
and sold high, because we cannot get along 
very well without them." 

We do not know what particular make of paper 
holder Mr. H. Las been using, but so far as we 
know, the best ones in the market are sold at a 
price by no means exorbitant. 

As to the question of patent, while there are 
patents (probably valid) on certain constructions 
of paper holders, Mr. H. is laboring under a mis- 
apprehension if he supposes that the general idea 
of using that material for the construction of 
plate holders is. or can be, patented. Probably 
the first paper holders made in America were 
made here in Ohicago, by Messrs. Greene & Edge- 
worth, and, shortly after, by the writer. A de • 



scription, with drawing, was sent to the Pkll- 
delphia Photographer at the time (it was before 
gelatine plates had become an established article 
of manufacture on this side of the Atlantic). So 
that Mr.Humphreys is at liberty to make such him- 
self, or get them made by a paper-box maker or 
bookbinder, if he chooses ; although we do not 
think the saving in expense will repay him for 
the trouble. 



In the same paper Mr. Humphreys remarks: 
''I have never succeeded in taking a portrait in 
an ordinary room with less than thirty seconds* 
exposure when no stop is used." (Mr. H. used a 
No. 1 Bapid Hemispherical.) 

There must, we think, be something vrong 
with our St. Louis friend's mode of working. We 
have, ourselves, made a fully timed portrait in an 
ordinary room (the sitter being at least nine feet 
from the window) on a four years' old Cramer 
plate, at 4 :80 p. m., on a dark, rainy afteru(»on, in 
April last, in twenty- five seconds, using u lens 
working with considerably smaller apertun^ than 
that employed by Mr. H., and developing uith ox- 
alate. 

We have a lady member of the Chicago Ama- 
teur Club, who, with the same lens used by Mr. 
Humphreys, has made a portrait indoors with a 
drop-shutter t the exposure with which could not 
have exceeded one- tenth of a setsond. It was 
somewhat uudertimed, it is true, but not by any 
means a complete failure 

It is not long since that England was ahead of 
us in almost everything in the shape of photo- 
graphic apparatus. Their cameras were better, 
lighter, and more conveDi«?nt, besides being made 
in a much greater variety of shapos and size?. 
The reason was not far to seek; it is the amateur 
who furnishes the market for such g6ods. As a 
general thing the professional uses only a very 
limited variety of apparatus, and takes what he 
can find in the market without much question 
}vs to whether something better might not be sub- 
stituted; lightness and portability are secondary 
consi ierations, as the regular portrait operator 
rarely does outside work, and the professional 
landscape man usaally, in fact, almost necessarily, 
includes a horse and wagon in his outfit. 

But the case is different with the amateur, who 
frequently tramps many miles carrying his outfit 
on his back or in his hands. Ten year a ago, 
however, the amateur was a rara avis in Amer- 
ica, while he was, and had been for a generation 
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a plentiful biped in England— so that the appar- 
ins makers over there had sufficient inducement 
to cater to the amateur trade, which inducement 
was entirely wanting here. 

Now, however, all this is changed. Since the 
"amateur craze** set in new cameras and plate 
holders, or improvements in old ones, come so 
fast it is almost impossible to keep track of them, 
and now it is evident the tables are being turned. 
The latest instance which has come under our 
observation occurs in the **note8 and queries** in 
the British Journal of May 9, where in answer 
to a correspondent, the editor says that paper 
plate holders are unknown in that benighted 
laud. He "imagines they would not be able to 
stand much wear and tear.*! This may provoke 
a smUe on the conntenauces of some of our pro- 
fessional readers who have been using them con- 
stantly for four or five years, and doubtless find 
them standing the ''wear and tear** satisfactorily. 

Further, the British Journal says "the camera 
must have a special adapter made for these 
slides.** This is only true when using them with 
a box originally made for wooden holders ; a new 
one could just as well be made to fit the paper 
holders, or the ground glass of an existing box 
could be changed to "register** therewith. 

Probably some other of the recent American 
plate holders, such as the Blair "Featherweight," 
might provoke a little^ astonishment amongst our 
Transatlantic friends. 

MouKTAiB Lake Park— Summee School of Am- 
ateur Photography. 



The management of the Mountain Lake Park 
summer resort have completed arrrangemeuts for 
opening a iSumme?* School of Amateur Photog- 
raphy on August 1st, to continue for two weeks. 
The school will be conducted by Professor 
Charles F. Himes, Ph. D., of Dickinson College, 
who will give instruction by lectures and by di- 
recting the practice of the students. As wil be 
seen from the accompanying outline of exercises, 
everything necessary will be furnished at an 
almost nominal charge. 

The object of the school is primarily to add 
io the other sources of rational recreation afibrded 
by the Park an attractive combination of scien- 
tific study and practice capable of adaptation to 
the time, tastes and wishes of all. The wide 
range of scientific facts and principles involved 
in the practice of photography and the number- 
less applications ihat bring it into contact with 
every one, give it an educational value of its own ; 
but the recent advances have so simplified its 
processes and reduced the number of necessary, 
operations, and consequent trouble and expense, 
that photography has rapidly taken the position 
of the leading, it might almost be said fashion- 



able, amateur art. The camera of the amateur is 
omnipresent during the season, and is rapidly be- 
coming a vade mecxim of the tourist at home and 
abroad, capable of famishing illustrations for 
notes of travel of peculiar value. Amateur associ- 
ations and exchange clubs tend to keep up the 
shortlived acquaintanceship of the summer re- 
sort and stimulate intelligent prosecution of 
work. Many persons unfamiliar with chemical 
and physical manipuIatioLS, may meet with dis- 
couragement in the earlier stages of the practice, 
without the unwritten instructions of a teacher, 
that may tend to turn them aside from what at 
first sight seemed very easy and attractive. It 
will be the effort in the school to start the ama- 
teur fairly, so that he may be able to work hia 
way by such assistance as he may be able to ob- 
tain from the literature of the art. 

The location is peculiarly adapted to a school 
of the kind. Mountain Lake Park embraces 850 
acres in the glade region of the Alleghenies, on 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, midway between 
Deer Park and Oakland, 2,800 feet above tide- 
water. The atmosphere is free from the enervat- 
ing influences of the season. The immediate vi- 
cinity affords many attractive excursions with the 
camera. The grounds are handsomely laid out 
and improved. Since the last season eight miles 
of additional diives have been construe ed. The 
Park was established to meet the want of many 
for a mountain resort under such influences as 
would secure the greatest freedom of enjoyment 
with absence of many of the usual annoyances of 
summer resorts. The management is intelligent 
and liberal, and the attendance has been greater 
in numbers than expected, and of very desirable 
character. Excursion tickets good for the season 
will be sold from all principal points in the coun- 
try, and where specific tickets for Mountain Lake 
Park cannot be had, those for Deer Park or Oak- 
land will answer the same purpose, the fare being 
the same. 

Exercises of the School, 

I ILLUSTRATED LECTURES on the Theory, Hl»tOTvv 
Practice and AppUc itlons of PhotoKrnphv, by the Director 
Pbofessob Charles F. Himes, Ph. D. These lectures^ 
four In number, will oe of a general character. 
, ^- PRACTICE. Four Courses for practice bv the stu- 
dent will be open for selection, in accordance with the tea- 
nlations prescribed. These courses, each beginnlntr nith 
the ooenlng of the school, are so graded, and will be so* 
arranged as to times of practice, that all may be taken with 
profit by any one. 

They are arranged as follows : 

Course A.— Blue Printing, or Photographic Traolnj; Pro- 
cess, fee $1.00. 

Course B.— Silver Printing Process, fee $1.50. 

Course C— Negative Process with wet Collodion, fee 

Course D.— Dry Plate Negative Process, fee $4.00. 

Fee for Courses A. B, and D, together, $5.00. 

These fees include all necessary materials, and use of an- 
paratus. *^ 

The school will be open on same conditions to ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Formal application for admission to any of the courses 
may be made at any time to the Secretary of the Park Asso- 
ciation, J. M. Davis, Esq., Oakland, Garrett Co., Md., but 
simple notice of Intention to participate will be received 
after the 1st of June and placed on file, and should the ap- 
plications in any course at the opening of the school exce^ 
the limit of accommodations, preference will be given to- 
those taking three of the practical courses, and In order of 
notification, provided formal application be made on or be- 
fore July 31 St, the day preceding the opening of the schooL 

Further particulars will be furnished by the Secretary oa 
application. «^j^ «« 
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Fhotogbafht in Pbisohs. 

An article on the title bereof b.y S. W. Wefc- 
more, ol the Joliet penitentiary, published in 
Photogbaphy of May 15th, 1884, was Bubmitted 
to the attention of the writer. 

Being a thing of the distant past in the Ne- 
braska penitentiary at Nobesville, the experiment 
had at Joliet — the narratiye rnf erred to above, we 
eboald say, — caused some forcible smiles to ex- 
pand upon the countenance of the writer of this 
paper. Some of the objections of the "old 
prison officers'' and "of officers that had spent 
their life- time in handling criminals," to the end 
that photographs of convicts could not be taken, 
sound so new and fresh as to almost rival the 
grade of stories and yarns found in papers 
of tlie importance of the Youth's Companion 
etc., etc. 

The Joliet penitentiary certainly made a step 
forward the day (January 1st, 1884) it com- 
menced taking photographs of its convicts : and 
we certainly recognize Mr. W's right to be proud 
of having been the promoter of that step. But 
we submit that the mere report of the fact would 
have satisfied Mr. Ws readers a good deal more 
than coupling with it matter and language decid- 
edly out of place,and without claiming the novelty 
of the innovation as almost exclusively a Joliet 
improvement. 

The question whether either criminal or penal 
officers have the right to take the photographs of 
prisoners is, at any rate and. to say the least, 
doubtful. No one will raise any objection when 
photographs are taken with the view of protect- 
ing society in the ferreting out of criminals, nor 
will any objection be put forth if the penal 
officers take the photogr^hs of their convicts so 
as to enable thom to recapture fugitives. But 
from this to parading in every detective or police 
office in the country a "Rogues' Gallery,** we sub- 
mit that there is a great difference. 

.Who has not, while visiting detective or police 
headquarters, heard the wonderful stories from 
the officer showing them the "Rogues' Gallery?" 
How many are those, in leaving the headquarters, 
who have not almost been convincsd that all the 
photographs framed in patent racks, and all the 
stories connected therewith, are the victorious 
trophies and valuable mementoes of the officer 
so gentlemanly volunteering information as4 
oourtewes? 

The writer has seen in one of these offices an 
8x12 photov representing what at first sight would 



appear like the inside of a tool manufactory, 
judging from the innumerable sorts and manner 
of tools hung up on the background or heaped 
up on the floor. Yet, in scrutinizing, he found 
a caligraphic Inscription on the back of the pho- 
to. We will refrain from copying it here. Let 
it suffice to say that, under the signature of two 
well known criminal officers, the broad claim 
was asserted that all these tools (a car-load of 
them certainly) had been used in an attempt to 
rob the bank at R , in Indiana. 

Photographing criminals is a good innovation, 
providing common sense and decency are used in 
connection. Criminals themselves will not object 
to being photographed, when they know that no 
undue use of their likeness is made. There are cer- 
tainly criminals, even if they be few, wh^m, after 
paying what is commonly called "their debt to so- 
ciety," mean to lead, and do lead, as honest a life 
as the average citizen. Why then, in common 
sense's name throw anything in their road? 
Why hang them in public places ? Why take de- 
light in having visitors to police or criminal head- 
quarters take particular notice of those very men, 
perhaps, when piloted through the "Rogues' Gal- 
lery?** 

At the Nebraska State penitentiary, these con- 
siderations preside in the photographing: of con- 
victs, and it were to be hoped that all penal in- 
stitutions use the same discretion. At Nobes- 
ville the visitor will see no "Rogues' Gallery, " no 
"Prison Album," and neither are boasted of. 
When the request is made by some visitor that 
the style of photographs be shown, the photos of 
dead convicts generally are exhibited. The visi- 
tor goes away satisfied, and the officer tendering 
the courtesy has the inner satisfaction to know 
he has thrown nothing in any one's way. When 
photos are called for by criminal officers, no 
matter whence the call comes, for the purpose of 
aiding the ends of justice, the call is always 
courteously responded to, and every facility 
tendered in all cases. 

Mr. 0. J. Nobes, the warden of the Nebraska 
penitentiary (a Joliet boy, by the way), intro- 
duced the innovation upon his appcHntment as 
warden in September, 1880, and since, the photo- 
graphs of all the convicts are matter af prison 
record. 

The practice at] NobesviUe differs from the 
practice at Joliet, and we give the following as ^ 
refralt of four years' experience, without claimiiig 
perfection : 
. Two photos of each prisoner are taken. The 
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:fir8t, as he appears on his arriyal, showing three- 
fourths of the .body. It is established that the 
style of dressing and the cnt of beard and hair, 
hat wear, etc., are as good a olueasany for ident^ 
ifioation. The second photo is taken when the 
prisoner is clean shaved. On top of the head, 
and attached to the iron head-rest, is a eard after 
this style : 



1884 

Neb. 8. P. 

880 



By that means the photo identifies itself on 
its fece, and furnishes all the information wanted 
in subsequent years. The number of each con- 
vict is simply slid, in the card. The negatives 
are carefully preserved, and no mistake can be 
made when one particular number is wanted. 
No writing appears on the photos and they are 
kept under look, divided by 50. 

Mr. W concludes his article in these 

words: "The 'Prison Album' of the Joliet peni- 
tentiary IS destined to become one of the greatest 
rogues' galleries in the world. It already con- 
tains the pictures of nearly three hundred men 
who have entered the prison this year." 

Let him permit us a suggestion right here ; he 
will attain the summit of his ambition two years 
-earlier anyhow : The number of pictures is what 
he has in perspective. Let him take those <^ the 
1,600 convicts now in Joliet. It will not be long 
then until the "Prison Album," etc., etc. * * 

J. G. 



Light-Peoop Dry Plates. 

The correspondent of the English Mechanic 
who is quoted in the May ISissue of Photography, 
undoubtedly gives the trae explanation of his 
failure to produce any effect on a dry plate by 
f^zposing it for five minutes to an Argand gas 
burner covered with ruby glass, a lamp with an 
orange shade and a '*three-foot disc of white 
light on ceiling," when he says "the Americans 
must have some plates which are very different 
from ours I" Our manufacturers have probably 
produced at times some not very rapid plates, 
and certainly some not very desirable in other 
respects, but the most dismal failures of the most 
utterly inexperienced makers would never suffer 
by comparison with the ** Kingston Special, " if 
the eiperiments of this writer have any signifi- 
cance whatever. Such plates with their anti-fog- 
giug properties would be a genuine boon to most 



American out-door photographers who have had 
so much trouble in keeping light out of cameras 
and plate holders, as well as during the develop- 
ment, provided, of course, they were not obliged 
to make use of them in taking photographs. 
Having had some • experience last summer 
with English plates, I am quite prepared 
to learn from this source that the plates in use 
there are exceedingly slow, though I should not 
have expected quite the extreme insensitiveness 
claimed by this correspondent, if the particular 
plate used by him is a fair representative in this 
respect of the commercial plates made in Great 
Britain. His experiment would have been more 
satisfactory if he had protected all but a small 
portion of his plate from this array of lights, and 
then developed the plate. He would have then 
easily seen the difference, if any, in that part of 
the plate, which for five minutes had all this 
light concentrated upon it. 

Buring the fall of last year, I exposed a num- 
ber of dozen English plates on both sides of the 
channel, which were developed after my return to 
Chicago. These were the most rapid plates made 
by Wratten & Wainwright, which, so far as I 
could learn in London, were at least as good in 
all respects as any to be found. As I remember 
now, the price was 4s. 6d. per dozen, making them 
cost considerably more than our plates here, 
although many of the English plates are sold for 
much less. As these plates had to be developed 
when it would be too late to correct any error in 
time, I asked the parties at the office of the man- 
ufacturers to expose a couple of Them, and then 
develop them for my instruction. They declined 
to go out on the street and make any exposure 
themselves of the plates, but expressed a willing- 
ness to develop them. I then went out a short 
distance and took a couple of pictures, varying 
the time as far as I thought it safe to do so. 
They were then developed by Wratten & Wain- 
wright, one with pyro and the other with oxalate. 
They stated they thought the pictures were a 
little over-exposed, but seemed to think the re- 
sults were fairly satisfactory, although the nega- 
tives were very poor in both cases, and such as 
we would not think worth saving at all. I took a 
quantity of these plates with me on the conti- 
nent, and gave them rather more time than I 
would American plates ; but when they came to 
be developed after my return, it was found they 
were, with few exceptions, greatly tmder-exposed 
and many of them, with ten or fifteen minute 
development, had only the faintest suggestion 
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of a picture, and were complete failures for any 
use. Better results were obtained from German 
plates purchased in Dusseldorf and Berlin, but in 
all these foreign plates the picture was apt to be 
thin and weak, and at the best not very satisfac- 
tory. Unopened boxes of both kinds of plates 
were brought back and experimented with here, 
with substantially the same results. Another 
and cheaper brand of much advertised English 
plates were tried here, but wore so hopelessly 
fogged in manufacture that they were utterly 
worthless. 

The moral of all this is if you go to Europe, 
take your plates with you, and all that you are 
likely to use, and you will avoid disappointment 
when you come to develop pictures which you 
may never have an opportunity to duplicate. 
All the really tine pictures made on this trip, were 
on plates taken from Chicago, principally the old 
Beebe plate, with one or two boxes of the Iowa 
City plates. Most of these were entirely satis- 
factory. 

It is only fair to add that lately I have had an 
opportunity of trying a box of the "Britannia*' 
English plates and got excellent results from 
them. They are rapid enough for any purpose, 
remain bright and clear in developing, and make 
strong and brilliant negatives. 

S. W. BUBNHAM. 



Heury Badeh Pbitohabd. 

It is with deep regret that we have to announce 
the death (intelligence of which reached us too 
late for insertion in our last issue) of this accom- 
plished photographer, journalist and litterateur, 
which occurred on Sunday, May 11. Mr. Prit- 
chard had been ill for a week or more with an at- 
tack of pneumonia, but was progressing favor- 
ably until the evening in question, when a sudden 
relapse occurred, and he died almost immedi- 
ately. 

Mr. Pritohard was the third son of the late 
Andrew Pritchard, the well known micro- 
soopist and author of the History of Infusoria y 
as well as the constructor of diamond micro- 
scopic objectives of high refracting power. 

He was born in November, 1841, and at the 
age of twenty entered the Boyal Arsenal at 
Woolwich, where he remained without intermis- 
sion until the date of his death, and where, for 
many years past, he bad the direction of the 
photographic department. 

In 1868 Mr. Pritchard joined the Photographic 
Society of Great Britain, to the council of which 
he was elected in 1870. Two years later he be- 
came its Honorary Secretary, an office which he 



continued to hold for three or four years, and in 
1883 was elected one of the Vice-Presidents. 
Mr. Pritchard contributed numerous papers to 
this society, and occasional articles from iiis pen 
appeared in various journals, but chieflj in the 
Photographic Neivs, with which he was in- 
timately connected as a contributor for many 
yeard, and of which, he became managing proprie- 
tor on the death of Mr. George Wharton Simp- 
son, a little more than four years ago. 

But photography alone did not claim Mr. Prit- 
chard's energies, for he was a prolific contributor 
to general literature, the range of his powers ex- 
tending from newspaper leaders, scientific 
essays, and lighter magazine articles, to three 
volume novels. In the last named department 
he gained some distinction with Dangerfield, 
Old Charlton, George Vanbi-ugh's Mistake, and 
The Doctor's Daughter, while his Tramps in 
the Tyrol, and his latest effor — but just pub- 
lished — A Trip to the Great Saluira with the 
Camera, by a Cockney, showed his capabilities 
as a descriptive writer. 

A member of the Savage, Whitefriars, Ur- 
ban and other literary clubs, Mr. Pritchard was 
intimate with many of the foremost men in con- 
nection with literature, art, science and the 
drama, and his bright genial disposition, his 
fund of humor and his kindly nature made him 
friends everywhere. In social life he was es- 
pecially a favorite, and whether the occasion was 
a children's party, or a more sober literary gather- 
ing he was equally able and willing to contribute 
his quota to the general enjoyment. 

In 1873 Mr. Pritchard married Mi^s Mary 
Evans; this lady and four children survive to 
mourn his loss. The funeral took place on 
Thursday, May 16th, at Abney Park Cemetery, 
within but a short stone's throw of 
the last resting place of bis former friend 
and predecessor, G. Wharton Simpson. A 
brief address took place, after which the coffin 
was lowered into the grave, where already lie his 
father, a sister and a nephew. 

Looking aroimd at the sea of faces during the 
delivery of the mournful address, it was easy to 
see that no mere feeling of curiosity or of formal 
duty had drawn many to the spot. The sorrow 
was unmistakably genuine ; and the large attend- 
ance, despite the fact that no public notice bad 
been given of the sad event, spoke volumes for 
the esteem in which Mr. Pritchard was held. 



The "Happy Medium;" or Dark Boom Illumi- 

NATION. 



BY ANDREW PRINGLE. 



It is a curious fact, but it is a fact, that man- 
kind insists on running into extremes; that the 
"happy medium" — in this case the "light medi- 
um** — is the very last mark that we ever hit. 
The present or late discussion on dark-room 
illumination is a fine example of this idiosyn- 
crasy of humanity. We have the premiss that 
all light is hurtful to the sensitive salt of silver 
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over and above what passes tliroagh the lens 
from the object being photographed ; so we have 
a set of men who say — ''Let us work in total dark- 
ness." We have another axiom — that in order 
to see what we are doing we must have a certain 
amount of light in our de^eloping-room. Up 
starts a set of men who exclaim— *' Let us work 
in broad daylight, or %s near as we can get to 
broad daylight, without instant and utter ruin to 
our plates!** But this is not aU. We find some 
men saying— ** Bed light, ttsed as I have been 
using U, hurts my eyes.** These men baaish 
red light entirely from their consideration and 
laboratory. Orange light offends and hurts 
another usioR it in a certain quantity and 
trough a particular medium. He, too, abolishes 
orange hght in every quantity and shape. But 
the greatest human perversity takes this form : — 
''Bed Hght (or orange light) hurts and offends 
me; therefore it hurts and offends my neigh- 
bor. GoDsequently, I shall inveigh against red 
(or orange) light, and despise and execrate the 
man who pretends to prefer orange (or red) 
light I** I write this in all earnestness, and not 
merely trying to make a clever satirical epigram. 
I might concisely sum up the whole gist of all 
that has be(>n written and spoken on the light 
question in a few words such as — "Use any light 
you like, in any manner and quaDtity you like, 
so long as you get efficiency without damage." 
But in orde? to guide tyros and others in their 
ohoice of a light much has been written, this 
article is being written, and probably much more 
will be written. 

If no light at all were required for the develop- 
ment of a plate this article and all others on the 
same subject would be superfluous; but light of 
some kind is required. For the preparation of 
gelatine plates light is not required; blind 
people and machinery can do the whole affair, so 
that I put the^e operations out of consideration. 
By no means that I know of could a bhnd person 
judge of the progress of developement on a sen- 
sitive, exposed plate. But various intensities of 
light are required for various purposes and by 
various operators. One man's eyes are better 
than another man's; one man's eyes are better in 
a particular color of light than his eyes in an- 
other color. Already we have an element of 
uncertainty. Again : where exposures have been 
one after another made upon similar objects in a 
slightly-varying quality of light, as in studio 
work, less careful examination of the developing 
plate is required than where exposures have 
been made on landscapes in different situations 
on very different objects, and during a period 
extending over days or even weeks. Another 
element of doubt — another instance of the 
necesity for the "happy medium." — Britiish Jour- 
nal of Photography. 

[To be oontinnedj , 

• ♦ • 
ApplicaUons for space at the Cincinnati con- 
vention should be made at once to the secretary, 
Lee Weingartner, Sixth and Central Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. In all cases freight or exhibits 
must be prepaid. 
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Mabshalltown, Iowa, May 22, 1884. 
Editor Photogbaphy : — Dear Sir, — Since the 
publication of my letter I have received several 
communications regarding formulse. As I am no 
process monger, will you publish mine ? 

Get good chemicals, a safe light, and clean 
rooms. 

No. 1. 

Bromide potassium 555 grs. 

Iodide " 10 " 

Nelson's No. 1 gelatine 250 " 

Water 13 oz. 

Dissolve and keep at about seventy degrees F. 
No. 2. 

Nitrate of silver 700 grs. 

Water 4 oz. 

Add liquid ammonia until the solution turns 
brown, and almost clear; if not quite dear in a 
few minutes, i>dd a drop or two more. 
No. 3. 

Nelson's No. 1 gelatine 260 grs. 

Coignett's " 40 " 

Water 12 oz. 

Melt at seventy or eighty degrees. 
To mix put No. 2 into a sixty-four oz. am- 
monia bottle, rinse the silver from small bottle 
with half an ounce of water, and put with the rest. 
Now add No. 1 to No. 2, hidf an ounce at a time, 
(more or less) shaking a minute each ; when all 
mixed, let set until a drop put upon a plate of 
glass and examined by lamp light looks blue. 
Add No. 3. Shake and pour into a dish to set. 
A new clean 11-14 porcelain is best, set on broken 
ice, but a quart bowl will answer, only it takes 
much longer to set. When well set, wash. For 
the various devices for washing see Capt. Abney's 
book, "Photography with Emulsions." When 
washed, drain, say half an hour ; remelt and add 
of hard or soft gelatine, according as the weather 
is very hot or otherwise. 

Gelatine 200 grs. 

Dissolved in water 5 oz. 

Also add 

Alcohol 6 oz. 

Glycerine, hiio2hi (i) " 

Chrome alum 1 gr. 

Chloride copper 1-16 " 

Allow enough emulsion to each plate, so that 
wet (when set) or dry you cannot see the shape 
of the lamp flame through it; as heavy as that is 
heavy enough. 

Any good developer will do. 
I have not finished experimenting with glyc- 
erine. 

One grain of chloride of copper will ruin sixty - 
four ounces of emulsion, the amount that the 
above formula makes. It makes the plate clear 
but insensitive. As the above formula gives good 
results in my hands, I am sure that others must 
succeed with it. Hoping such will be the case, 
I am, Bespectfully yours, 

A. H. BONNEY. 
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Editob Photogbapht:— In the last number of 
PHOTO0BAPHT some criticisms were made with re- 
gard to the use of a fixed mark for oot-door work. 

I have stated that nine-tantEis of all out-door 
negatives were made with the plate in the prvn^ 
cipal focus of the lens, and I repeat the state- 
ment without fear of sucoessful contradiction- 

All instantaneous views of boats, street scenes, 
or objects in motion, will naturally be taken at 
this focus, as it is the best possible. 

I think the critic must have been under some 
misapprehension with regard to what was meant 
by infinite distance focus. With a Darlot No. 1 
lens objects at forty feet distaDce are practically 
sharp at the principal focus, with the full aper- 
ture. 

I do not claim to know anything about artistic 
photography, and am at a loss to uxiderstand how 
any part of negative can be too diarp. I bave 
always be^i under the impression that sharpness 
of outline was a necessary quality in every out- 
door negative. When objects at the principal 
focus are sharp with the full aperture, eveiy thing 
in the foreground, within six feet of' the camera, 
will be in focus with the five millimetre stop, 
and for instantaneous views, the twelve milh- 
metre stop will answer every purpose, the full 
aperture of the lens being twenty millimetres. 
On the theory of the editor I would like to know 
what kind of an instantaneous negative he would 
get, with the focus set for the foreground and the 
lens stopped down for sharpness for the object 
to be photographed. 

I do not wish to have it inferred from the fore- 
going remarks that the amateur should always 
keep his camera at the fixed mark. There are 
subjects in which the salient features of his pict- 
ure will lie at a distance of twenty feet or less. 
In such a case be will naturally focus for it with 
the ftdl aperture and then stop down for the im- 
mediate foreground. The use of a mark At the 
principal focas was not the invention of the 
writer, but any one who once tries it will soon be 
convinced of its convenience. 

Under many circumstances, due to want of 
sufficient light or other causes, it is difficult to 
know when one has the best focuB. In such a 
case, if the object is at loast forty feet off you may 
bo sure that the principal focus is more perfect 
than anything vou can get at the time. 

G. W. Hough. 



Clinton, Iowa, June 3, 1884. 

Editor Photographt: — Dear <Sm — Pho" 
ToGBAPHT for Juuc Ist received, and in it I 
see that almost every officer of the P. A. 
of A. of last year comes in for a good round 
dose of censure, myself ipduded. Also they be^ 
gin freely to criticise those of the coming con^ 
vention in anticipation ol what they, may do. 

When you publish, or any one else asserts, 
that there was no report made by myself of the 
monies which passed through my hands, it is 



false, and yoa and they ought to know it, as it 
was published just as soon as facts could be got 
together after the convention, in three or four of 
the leading journals of tb« country. In that re^ 
port I statte I had the promise of between $900 
and $400 more. $800 of it was in promises of 
$150 each from two of the big firms who are now 
doing ^e most howling about ** rottenness." 

We bave never had a convention that passed off 
more pleasantly and orderiy, nor one where eoery 
officer seemed to do his utmost to bave every- 
thing just right than at our last, and we have 
never had one where a larger amount of money 
has been collected, and all bilk paid, and paying 
over to the incoming lareasurer as large an amount 
as was done at our last. 

The trouble seems to be that I did not in my 
report state just how mneh eadi party contrib- 
uted to the association. I certainly reported 
every cent taken in, and my vouchers (which are 
now in the hands of the present treasurer) will 
show what I did with it. 

As I understand it there is no official organ of 
our association, and I did not kni>w that I was 
caUed upon to furnish the name of every party 
contributing and the amoant contributed by 
them to fiJl of the publications in the country. 

I do not dadm to have made a flowery report, 
but merely statements of facts, and no one can 
realize the difficulty of the task laid upon th«-m 
as treasurer of our association who has not under- 
taken it; no one paying their dues (with but few 
exceptions) until at the meeting of the associ- 
ation, and then the whole thing comes together. 

I can only say I did my best, and the money I 
received was accounted for, every cent of it, and 
a larger balance turned over to the incoming treas • 
urer to begin housekeeping with than has ever 
been done before. 

This is all I shall ijay in vindication of my ac- 
tion. Yours etc., 

J. H. Eeed, 
Ex-Treasurer P. A. of A. 



RooHBSTER, N. T., June 5, 1884. 

Epitor Photography :—I>ear Sir: — At the 
time I wrote you criticising the article in your 
May 15th issue, in regard to association matters, 
it did not occur to me that the statement you 
therein made that ''no proper report of expendi- 
tures had been made by the treasurer," was an 
error. 

Without looking the matter up, I acquiesced in 
the statement and said, ''It might, to some, have 
a suspicious look.** Treasurer Beed had made a 
very complete report and the article did him an 
injustioe, which I trust you will take the trouble 
to correct, and greatly oblige. 

Yours truly, J. H. Kent. 
^ 

Philadelphia, ^une 7, 1884. 
Editor Photography : 

Dear Sir: — Our attention has been called to a 
recently pnblis' ed article in Photography, of 
which the following is a part : 
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"We are informed that Mr. T. H. McGollin,. 
who controls the WiUis platiixam printing pro- 
cess in the United States, has notified stock 
dealere that they may hereafter sell platiuotype 
materials to aiiy one, licensees or not." 

In the first place, we wish to say that T. H. 
McCollin does not control, and never hab done 
so for a single moment, the platinum printing 
process in the United States; that he is no 
longer even an agent for the sale of materials for 
the process, and that he has no interest in Uie 
patents or process whatsoever o her than his 
privileges as a licensee, which are the same as 
those of an onr professional licensees. 

Secondly, the statements that it does not re- 
quire a license to use or work ihe process, and 
that stock dealers may sell platinotype materials 
to any one, are absolutely false and designed to 
do us great injury. Our United States patents 
are dated and numbered Feb. 8, 1876, No. 
173,881, and March 18, 1879. No. 213,484, respec- 
tively, and any one who desires to procure a copy 
can do so from the patent office at Washington. 

We tnist, sir, that in justice to ourselves and 
our licensees, you will give this matter the pub- 
licity that we think it merits. Respectfully, 
Willis & Clements. 
Frop'trs of Platinotype Process, 



"TMeidrrxQ^ of ^ociefi^, 

Tjk£ BooHfi8Tfi& Phoioqraphio Assooutkni. 

Dr. Charles S. Forbes, of Rochester Free Acad- 
emy, delivered an interesting lecture before the 
Rochester Photographic Society at its last meet- 
ing, May 19th. Among the visitors present were J. 
H. Kent, President of the P. A. of A.« cJso several 
photographers from out of town. 

The topic of the lecture was the theoretical 
consideration of the action of the alkaline de- 
velopment of gelatine di^ plates. 

The subject proper was prefaced by a brief re- 
view of the atomic theory of matter as it is now 
received by scientists. This prepared the society 
to more readily understand the various technioal 
terms used in the discussion. 

The manner in which the silver salts are formed 
in the gelatine emulsion was next explained. The 
principal salt formed is, in all emulsions, Milyer 
bromide. Small quantities of silver iodide and 
silver chloride are often used in combination. 
Inasmuch as the silver bromide is the foundation 
salt in the emulsion, the lecturer gave his at- 
tention principally to this in consideration of the 
action of the developer. 

The silver bromide in the emulsion is fc^med 

as follows : An aqueous solution ot silver nitrate 

18 added to one of some bromide salt as potassium 

bromide. A double deeomposition oocufs which 

may be indicated as follows : 

jPotawTim Bromide t and J SUror Niti*tei ^k.^«.« 
1 KBr r + 1 AgNOa, f -heoom© 

Silver Bromide I and i Potassium Nitrate \ 

AKBr. * +. < KNO* » 

The silver bromide is held in suspension in 



the gelatine. The soluble salts are thoroughly 
washed away. 

Now when the molecules of silver bromide 
(Ag Br) are acted Upon by light they undergo a 
change and moleoulss are formed having the com- 
position represented by AgBr., catted nhrer flvib« 
bromide thus : ' 

( HUTer Bromide / toted oa ( Bllvet Buto^ ) imd Bromine ) 
-{ Ag. Br. V by light -^ bromide >- -f >• 

( Ag. Br. 1 becomes ( Ag. tBr. ) 1 

From the molecules of silver subbromide the 
metallic silver may be quic^tv preeipitated by 
the developing solution. 'Wnereas ftom the 
silver bromide it is very slowly reduced. 

It will be understood then, that when the 
plate is exposed in the camera, the develop- 
able image is formed by iihe light changing the 
molecules of silver bromide to those of silver 
subbromide. 

The office of the developer is then to preoipiiate 
the silver from the silver subbromide and form 
the visible image on the plate. 

The credit of the discovery of alkaline de- 
velopment is due Mr. Borda. of Philadelphia, and 
Mr. H. T. Anthony, of New York. 

Mr. Glover, Mr. Leahy and Major Bussell, of 
England, gradually brought it up to ita present 
condition. To the latter we are indebted for the 
use of potassium bromide. 

The alkahne developer consists of three 
things: A strong absorbent of oxygen, like pyxo- 

fEdlio acid, an alkali, and a soluble bromide, 
ke potassium bromide. 

The first two are the onlv ones necessary to 
reduce the silver horn, the silver subbromide. 

The chemical reaction of the pyrogallic acid 
and alkali (ammonia) on the silver subromide 
may be indicated as follows : 
( Silver Sabbromide. i ( Ammcmlak t 



i Silver, l , 



, i Ammoninm Bromide ) Walter. 

^'"•*^'^1 U\ll: [+=.'* 



That is, the pyro., having a strong affinity for 
oxygen, takes it from the ammonia, converting it 
into ammonium and water. 

The ammonium thus liberat-ed combines with 
the bromine of the silver subbromide, forming 
ammonium bromide, and the metallic silver is 
deposited to form the visible image on tte 
plate. 

The newly deposited (nascent) silver has this 
peculiar {.roperty. It will combine with the- 
adjacent molecules of silver bromide and form 
silver subbromide. Thus: 

I Naacent Silver j. and S Silver Brn'ide. \ ^ \ ^^brolde^ i 
1 Ag. f + 1 Ag. Br f ) j^g ^f j 

Prom these new molecules the silver is de- 
posited in turn and thus the process goes on un- 
til a much larger quantity of diver is induced 
than could be possibly formed from the original 
silver subbromide. 

Just what is the chemical reaction of the po- 
tassium in controlling development is not pos- 
itively known. It has been suggested that the 
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bromide combines with the Silver Subbromide 
And converts it into Silver Bromide. Thus : 
Ag. Br , K Br = 2 Ag. Br -f- K. 

So that when a small quantity is added the 
effect of the light is partially undone. 

The effects produced by using first an increased 
amount of ammonia and then an increased 
quantity of pyro. were explained. 

Dr. Forbes* remarks were listened to with 
marked interest by the members of the society, 
-and at the conclusion of the lecture, on motion of 
Mr. Wardlaw he received their t banks. 

DISCUSSION. 

The question for discussion was as follows: 
^How to light and develope a group as follows : 
A lady dressed in black, a man the same, and a 
child in white ; the lady and child of light com- 
plexion, and the man dark." 

Mr. Wardlaw said : "If there is time to bring 
out details in drapery in the man, it would be 
apt to over develope the lighter portions. When 
the image of the man was developed sufficiently, 
I would stop and proceed to obtain densitv for 
the rest. A weak solution of bromide might be 
laid over the image of the lady and child, and be 
allowed to remain a short time. I would then 
wash it off and proceed to obtain density; much 
<»n be done in lighting." 

Mr. Kent :— "It does not seem to me so diffi- 
cult to handle such a group, as the question 
would imply. The stronger light should be 
thrown on the darker objects. The exposure would 
be timed for the darker portions of the picture. 
If you light for the darker portions, the lighter 
will take care of themselves. I don't think there 
are the difficulties in lighting which the question 
would seem to imply. It is often difficult to 
light for a single object ; say a lady dressed in 
white, with dark hair or her face shaded; You 
would always time it for the darker portions. I 
think dry plates best for handling such a subject. 
There is a greater latitude in handling dry plates 
than in handling wet plates." 

OHIOAOO PHOTO0BAPHIO ASSOCIATION. 

The regular monthly meeting was held at their 
room, 229 State St., Wednesday evening, June 
4th, Dr. H. D. Garrison, President, in the chair. 
The attendance was small, and very little of in- 
terest transpired. 

On motion of Mr. Gentil6, it was resolved 
^that this association expresses its deep regret at 
the loss photography has sustained in the un- 
timely death of Mr. H. Baden Pritchard, and 
sympathizes with his family and friends in their 
bereavement." 

Mr. Miehle asked for information as to the best 
method of purifying water without distilling. 

Mr. Markley replied that, according to the 
Scientific American.the organic matter could be 
thrown down by adding a few drops permanga 
nate of potash solution, and sunning. Filter, of 
45ourse. The Ohair considered our lake water pure 
enough for all practical purposes, as it only con- 



tained six grains to the gallon of foreign matter. 
Prof. Hough asked what kind of water was gen- 
erally used by professional photographers in this 
city for negative baths. Several members replied 
that they used lake water, which was as good as 
any, provided the solution was rendered very 
slightly alkaline and sunned for a day before using. 
Distilled water frequently contained worse impu- 
rities than lake water. 

The secretary called attention to a circular he 
had received from the management of an Inter- 
national Photographic Exhibition to be held at 
Northampton, England, in December and Janu- 
ary next, and stated that he would be happy to 
furnish detailed information to intending ex- 
hibitors. 

Mr. Alfred Hall, who has bean absent from 
these meetings about a year, happening to be in 
the city in his capacity as traveling agent for the 
St. Paul Dry Plate Co., was present, and, on 
invitation, related some of i he impressions he had 
picked up in his recent travels. One of the most 
prominent of these was, that the dry plate men 
devote altogether too much attention to educat- 
ing photographers in the manipulation of dry 
plates^ which would be much better employed in 
improving the quality of their plates. In many 
cases which had come under his personal obser- 
vation, the ubiquitous "demonstrator" had been 
guilty of a disregard of the well-known proverb 
anent teaching your maternal ancestor how to 
extract the nutriment from eggs. 

One instance in particular he would relate, 
without mentioning any names. One of the 
partners in a well-known Western dry plate fac- 
tory, — well known to the speaker as one of the 
best wet-plate operators in The United States — had 
been ^demonstrating*' his plates to the proprietor 
of a large gallery some time before Mr. Hall 
called on him with a similar object. This pro- 
prietor assured Mr. H. that if he had not known 
from his own experience that the plate in question 
was capable of vastly better results than the 
''demonstrator" succeeded in getting from it, he 
would not accept it as a gift. The fact is, the 
average photographer who has used dry plates 
awhile knows far better how to handle them than 
the makers. 

If the manufacturers would devote a little more 
attention to making good plates, and less to the 
aforesaid occupation of educating their maternal 
ancestors, he thought it would be much better. 



How pleasant it would be if all sitters were as 
sensible and as philosophical as the lady who 
some time ago sat to a well known photographer. 
In criticising the proofs, she remarked of one, 
that according to some of her friends she looked 
like **a simpering idiot," naively adding, **but I 
suppose it is like me." Subsequently she wrote : 
"Yes, the 'simpering idiot* is the best"; and gave 
a good order from this particular negative. 
"Save, oh! save me from the candid friend," is 
the prayer which ought to be offered up by all 
who have their portraits taken,— Photo, News . 
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Photogbaphio Seotioh of the Amesioah Iisn- 

TUTE. 

The June meetiog was held on the evening of 
the 3d inst., President Newton in the chair. Mr. 
J. B. Gardner, chairman of Exeontive Copimittee, 
read the annual report of that committee, going 
over the work of the meetings since November 
last. 

A paper by Mr. P. C. Duohoohois, **0n the Ac- 
tion of Light on Photographic Silver Com- 
pounds" was read by the Secretary. Con- 
siderable discussion followed. Afterward the 
question of the invention of fuming albumen 
paper came up, and elicited a good deal of histor- 
ical information from some of the older members. 

The Section adjourned to the first Tuesday in 
September. 

A full report of this meeting will be published 
in our next number. 



-Chemical Effect of the Spectrum. By Dr. J. 
M. Eder. Translated and edited by Capt. 
W. De W. Abnet, F. R. S. New York : Scovill 
Manufacturing Co. Chicago: Douglass, 
Thompson & Co. Pp. 90, 8vo. Price 50<i!. 

As Capt. Abney very justly remarks in the 
preface, the size of this work can by no meims be 
taken as a measure of the labor it involved. In- 
deed, the author seems to have ransacked the 
chemieal and photographic literature of more 
Uian a century for his materials. As usually 
happens in a faithful compilation of the literature 
of an interesting but abstruse subject, there are 
many repetitions of facts, and not a few contra- 
dictions by different observers. 

The work is replete with useful hints to manu- 
facturers and consumers of dry plates. Thus on 
page 40 it is stated that "aldehyde green and 
picrate of methyl-rosaniline greatly increase the 
sensitiveness ol silver bromide for the yellow- 
orange (between C. and D.) and at the same time 
for the blue." Again of eosine he says: "Added 
to the silver bromide emulsion, it sensitizes it 
for the green rays. Films of this nature are in- 
finitely more sensitive to the green and yellow 
than to the blue and violet of the spectrum." 
On the same topic on p. 46 he remarks: **Hu8- 
nik believes that a short preliminary exposure of 
the silver bromide to violet light really increases 
the sensitiveness to the yeUow and red (above all 
with the chloride aud fluoride of silver), and the 
united experiments of several years on the action 
of short preliminary exposure give weight to his 
opinon." 

While it is impossible to summarize the facts 
given in this work, without practically reprinting 
it, we can epitomize the author's chief conclu- 
sions: 

1st. Every color of light, including the ultra- 
violet and infra-red rays, is chemically active. 

2d. Those rays absorbed by a body act upon 
it chemically. 



3d. Bed light causes oxidation of metallic 
radicals. — violet and blue light reduction; and 
yet, S Hs is most rapidly reduced in red light. 

4th. Coloring matters mixed with sensitive 
salts, may increase the sensitiveness of the latter 
to certain rays and hence are called "optical sen- 
sitizers. " 

5th. Substances which can unite with the 
elemeuts disengaged by light may aid its action, 
and are called "chemieal sensitizers." 

The book is sadly marred by numerous inaccu- 
racies as well as by faulty grammatical construc- 
tions. Of the latter the following from page 68 
are examples : "The direct decomposition of a 
compound by the luminous rays, do not go ex- 
actly with the luminous latent image." 

"A great part of the changes induced by the 
action of light are also produced by elevation of 
temperature." 

We are loth to believe that the original by Dr. 
Eder, or the translation by Capt. Abney, con- 
tained these and a host of similar misconstruc- 
tions ; but in any event, they should have been 
eliminated from the American edition. Of course, 
it goes without saying, that this, like most, if not 
all of the Scovill publications, is worth far more 
than the small price charged for it. 

H. D. G. 



The Amateur Photographer : a Manual of pho- 
tographic mar^ipulatioQ. By Ellerslie Wal- 
lace, Jr., M. D. Philadelphia: Poi'ter & 
Coates. 

The circumstance that this little volume, un- 
like almost all others of similar title, is not pub- 
lished in the interest of any stock dealer or man- 
ufacturer, would of itself be sufficient to entitle 
it to careful perasal and consideration, bat it also 
possesses intrinsic merits beyond any of its com- 
petitors with which we are acquainted. As indi- 
cating the general tone of the work we give some 
extracts from its preface : 

Photography cannot offer any exoeption to the rule that 
all betdmiingB are dilticalt. But stilL a modioum of attent- 
ive Btudy BO planned as to be carried on intelligently, and 
to master principles^ coupled with the desire of doing re- 
ally good work, will soon surmount the initiatory troubles. 
The technique having once been acquired, the field will 
open in ever- widening circles to the more essentially artis- 
tic kinds of work. • • • • iThe advent of the gelatlno- 
bromide process with its ready prepared plates and outfits 
specially arranged for them has called forth a large number 
of new workers. Some of these may complain of the study 
and toil involved in the arrangement of a good composi- 
tion—quite as much in many cases as if pencil or brush 
were employed, and some even, when their first ardor has 
been cooled by failures, will further complain that it is 
hardly worth while to wasto trouble on an art dealing in 
monochrome exclusively. Let such as these be reminded 
of the sublime effects produced by great masters with the 
help of one color only. 

And another word to the new-comers: Let them not 
ignore all the older processes and pass them by an 
unworthy of attention. No greater ' mistake could be 
made. Where it is a 9uestion of instan taneous exposures, 
gelatine is facile princeps, but for ordinary time pictures 
the results given by it are not one whit better than those of 
any good standard dry plate; so that the matter actually re- 
duces itself to this, that the great recom mendation of gela- 
tine plates is the fact that they are more sensitive and can 
be bought ready made; or, to put it in other words, that the 
photographer has a l«rge and interesting share of his own 
proper work done for him by the manufacturer. When we 
seek simply for the best chemical effect in a photograph 
that our present knowledge enables us to make, we find 1' 
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—Jnst where we might expect- in the standard wet collo- 
dlonplate. *«« 

The valQB of the i^otomphio camera in tempting forth 
those who lead oonflnad lives into the freeh air of the 
woods and fields is becoming more and more felt every day, 
and those who onoe experience the pleaanre of out-door 
photographic trii>8 with a few congenial spirits, wUl in after 
Tears look back with no ordinary fondness npon the per- 
haps orude beginnings of their career, and without donbt 
seek fresh opportunities of repeating their photographic 
excursions. 

In the chapter on lenses, Mr. Wallace ayoids 
the usual error in works of this class, viz., that of 
leading the beginnor to believe that he can do all 
sorts of work with a $10 outfit; but it seems to 
us that he rather inclines to the other extreme. 
Thus, he recommends the beginner to procure a 
5x8 camera provided with a pair of Dallmeyer's 
six inch rapid rectilinears, and also with either 
a seven inch wide-angle landscape, or eight 
inch rapid rectilinear. Now, while we may ad- 
mit this to be sound advice, provided money is no 
object, yet we fear many would be deterred en- 
tirely from following the art by the prospect of an 
initial outlay of $119 for lenses alone, and even 
then no provision is made for **wide angle" work 
on either the stereo or 5x8 size. 

Moreover, \re think our author hardly does jus- 
tice to the single combination lenses, which, after 
all, for general outdoor work, where long straight 
lines do not occur,and great rapidity is not needed, 
will give better satisfaction in proportion to their 
cost than any others. And if a lens of fairly long 
focus be employed — say eleven or twelve inches 
for a 5x8 plate — architectural work can be ren- 
dered by them without perceptible distortion, 
while as to rapidity, some of the greatest feats 
we know of in instantaneous work have been per- 
formed with them. Before leaving this chapter 
we quote an extract which we thoronghly endorse : 
"Thus it will be seen that, if a varied class of 
photographic work is to be attempted, the outfit 
of lenses will have to be varied and increased ac" 
cordingly; and the more experienced the opera- 
tor becomes, the more he will recognize the im- 
practicabilily of doing justice to all kinds of sub- 
jects with a limited stock of lenses.** 

PaseiDg on to cameras and appurtenances, we 
are at a loss to understand why our author should 
have selected that form of plate-holder for illus* 
tration and description which is admittedly one 
of the worst. He does not f ven let his readers 
8UX>po9e that it is possible to make one in any 
other way. 

Mr. Wallace advocates a drop shutter of simi- 
lar construction to ^at described by Mr. Bum- 
ham in our first number, and gives some whole* 
some cautions as to the use of wood for the slid- 
ing shutter. 

In advocating a changing-box in preference 
to double holders, we think he is a little behind 
the times-- the changing box is rapidly becoming, 
if it is not abeady, a thing of the past. So far as 
weight and bulk are concerned, it offers no ad- 
vantage over the more modern form of double 
liolders, — at least for such sises as 5x8, — while its 
cost is much in excess, audit is more troublesome 
to work, to say nothing of the objection men- 
tioned by Mr. W. himself, that the glass. must 
be cut very carefully to size, or it will not work. 



It is unusual to meet with such sentiments as 
the following in any American work; **English 
apparatus is becoming more and more used by 
American amateurs. It is undoubtedly superior 
in model, lightness and finish. To one who 
wishes for the very best obtainable outfits the 
writer would advise an English camera, holders 
and changing-box.'* 

In chapter IV— "Developers"— a statement is 
made which must be an oversight. It is 
to the effect that ferrous oxalate can only 
be used with gelatine plates ; is not suitable for 
collodion dry plates. Now, unless our memory is 
playing us tricks, it was first used for the devel- 
opment of coUodio-bromide emulsion plates. 

In recommending pyro in preference to oxalate 
for gela ine plates, Mr. Wallace is in accord with 
the general sentiment of experienced workers. 

In the chapter on ''Wet OoUodion" we think 
too much acid is recommended to be added to 
the negative bath. With most good samples of 
silver the bath can be worked without any addi- 
tion of acid, provided it be well sunned before use» 
and we are of the opinion that the nearer neutral 
it can be kept the better. 

On page 83 we read as follows: ''Bnby coloted 
light is used by the manufacturers and in most 
dc^k-rooms,bnt the plates may safely be developed 
by light of a deep orange hue, whieh is leas trying 
to the eyes than red; not light canary yellow 
or straw color,'' The Italics are in the origi- 
nal. * It is fair to presume this was written 
before the recent discussions in this country 
and England on the subject of dark-room illumi- 
nation. 

We cannot endorse our author's recommenda- 
tion of agate ironware trays; they cost about as 
much B^ glass or porcelain, and, although it is 
true they will not so readily break^yet, aside from 
this, they are not nearly so durable. 

It seems to us that the quantity of hypo recom- 
mended to be added to the oxalate developer as 
an accele];ator would be sufficient to produce a 
general fog. 

Mr. Wallace informs us that if gelaAioe plates 
are used for lantern transparencies, slow plated 
must be used, and that they should be developed 
with<»uJate. While admitting the «itpenority 
in a general w^y of both slow plates and oxidate 
development for this purpose, we may mention 
that some of the best slides shown at the rece&i 
amateur exhibition in this city were made on 
pliU^ea whidi» while not of exceptional rapidity, 
were fully equal in that respecc to the average of 
plates sold as ^'rapid" by the be^t makers, and 
were developed with pyro, aocordiikg to Oramer^s 
formula of about a year ago. 

The literary style of the work, as might be ex- 
pected from its author, is unexceptionable, while 
it is handsomely printed Mid bound, and ilhis- 
tiated by a silver print from a negative of <i 
charming landscape subject, whether on a wet or 
dry plate is not stated, and it is another com- 
mendable feature of this little book that the illns*' 
tration is not used as a means of ''puffing" any- 
body's plates, paper, or appara'us. 
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We are so accustomed to read something like 
this: '*Oar illustration is printed on Crow & 
Cackle's celebrated double-decomposed ostrich- 
egg paper, from a negative on Lyfast & 
Blowhard's ohaan-lightning plates, made with one 
of our cheap, but good $5 outfits, by a blind 
cripple having no previous knowledge of pho- 
tography" — that its absence in this case is quite 
refreshing. 

In conclusion we heartily commend this vol- 
ume to such of our readers as are about com- 
mencing their pbotographic career. 
* 
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ENGINEEBIHG PflOTOG&APHY.* 
By D. C. Humphbeyb, C, E. 

In discussing photography this evening, I wish 
what I have to say to be taken rather as a progress 
report than as the dictum of an expert, which I 
certainly do not claim to be, my own knowledge 
of the subject having been gained chiefly during 
the last six months in the leisure moments I have 
had at my disposal, while actively engaged in 
my regular work. Having so recently passed 
tlurough the primary dep^ment, I suppose I 
can "iive good advice to the beginner. 

The object which I have in view this evening 
is to give the principles on which the art depends 
with some of the chief uses to which it can be 
applied, which, I hope, will be instructive or in- 
teresting to all, and at the same time to give 
such practical suggestions and formulte as will be 
of value to any one who desires to learn to take 
photographs. 

My own knowledge on the subject has been 
gotten from books, experiments, and talks with 
other amateurs, having learned but little from 
the regular profession, who, to a greater or less 
extent, regard it as a secret trade where all in- 
formation should be paid for. A beginner wonld 
probably save time aod money by taking a few 
lessons in a good photographic establishment. 
That you may understand the change bronght 
about by the introduction of the gelatino- bro- 
mide dry plates, which have only been on the 

*Bead before the Engineers' Club of St. Louis, Mareh 
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market for a few years, some statement of the 
principles on which photography depends is nec- 
essary. 

No engineer who has been successively tanned 
an i bleached by field and office work need be 
told of the power of the sun to greatly modify 
the color of many substance^^ The salts of silver 
are those mostly used, beiQg the ^y ones known 
to )>e capable of use in the camera, while the 
compounds of iron aod chromium are extensively 
used in sua printing. Silver chloride, iodide and 
bromide are the salts used, the action of li^t be- 
ing nearly the same on each. If light is allowed 
to fall on the chloride under favorable conditions 
it is reduced to he subchloride. As is well known, 
it is the short vibrations of light which so syn- 
chronize with the vibrations of the molecules as to 
throw ofi oae atom of chlorine, while the longer 
vibrations have no effect. The oppotdte of this 
occurs when light falls on the eye, so a photog- 
rapher, by using blue glass and blue cur ains, 
can admit most of the chemical rays into his 
studio while ex<*luding much of the heat and 
blinding light, thus enabling his subject to keep 
oool and to have his eyes wide open. The chem- 
ical change is very slight in the silver salt, so that 
very little energy is necopsary, the result depend- 
ing solely on the vibrations being of the right 
length, just as the trotting dog may have thrown 
down a bridge which allowed a four horse wagon 
to safely pass over it. Capt. Abney states ttiat 
chloride of silver may be heated to that point at 
which it will itself give oflf chemical rays without 
being decomposed. The action of h'ght on silver 
chloride is as follows : 

2 AgOl = Ag CIH-Cl, 

this change takes place much more readily if 
some subntanoe is present to absorb the chlorine. 
In the presence of moisture we have 

4AgC14-H,0 = 2Ag,Cl + HCl + HCIO. 

If silver iodide be used in the presence of free 
silver nitrate, as in the wet plate process, we have 

12AgI 4- 6AgN0, 4- 3H,0 = 6Ag,I + O + 

6AgI 4- 6HNO,, 

the nitrate, being capable of absorbing the freed 
iodine, is called a sensitizer. If silver bromide 
had been used in the above reaction, on account 
of it<» greater sensitiveness to light, the follow- 
ing reaction takes place after exposure, 

4 Ag,Br 4- 6HNO3 = 4AgBr 4- 4 AgNO, 4- N^O, 4- 
3H.0, 

which, with the aid of the nitrous acid set free, 
soon destroys the latent image. This acconnts 
for the disappearance of the latent image in the 
so called tannin dry plates when they are kept 
after exposure before developing. 

With the gelatino-bromide plate the case is 
quite different, the gelatine acts as a sensitizer, 
absorbing the liberated bromine without setting 
free any injurious acid, so that such a plate will 
keep as well after as before exposure, which 
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seems to be indefinitely if properly made and 
not allowed to get too Lot. 

Some mannfacturers claim that the plates, like 
whisky, improve with age. They probably be- 
come more sensitive on account of an increase in 
the size of the grains of bromide This property 
of the geiatino-bromide plates, taken in conceo- 
tion with the fact that they are the most sensi- 
tive compound known, make them so superior to 
all others for eogineering purposes that I do not 
consider it worth while to mention any others, 
referring you to books on the subject. 

SURVEYING 



making a correct picture, and the equivalent fooal 
length is the distance from the optical centre of 
a compound lens to the ground glass, when the 
rays striking the objeotive are parallel. The fol- 
lowing equation gives the relation between the 
conjugate foci of a lens: 

111 

V f u 

Where v is the distance from the optical centre 
to the image, u the distance to the object, and / 
CAMERA. • 



THE LENS. 

The lens is the most important thing in the 
outfit, and while the character of this paper does 
not admit of a full discussion, a few remarks may 
not be out of place. 

Makers should, and usually do, state in describ- 
ing a lens the size of the objective, the equiva- 
lent focal length and the size of the plate cov- 
ered. Lenses are usually compounded to over- 
come spherical aberration an 1 other obstacles to 



the equivalent focal length, it is evident that if u 

1 
is infinite v =/. If the image is to be — the 
size of the object we have : n 

11 1 /(n + l) 

— = — — or V =r . 

V f nv n 

The quickness of a lens depends on the size of 
the objective and the shortness of the equivalent 
focal length. If r is the radios of the lens ml 
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/ the focal length, then the time of exposure is 
given by the equation : 

f 
where (7 is independent of the lens, depending 
on the value of the light and the quickness of 
the plates. By means of this equation the 
quickness of the different lenses can be readily 
compared. 

The standard lenses are those made by Morri- 
son, Yoigtlfinder, Darlot or Dallmeyer, each of 
whom makes excellent lenses. The Morrison is 
an American lena, while the others are not In 
1840 Yoigtlander & Son made the first successful 
portrait lens ever constructed ; they have ever 
since acknowledged no superior, and their eury- 
scope seems to be the favorite lens in America 
to- day. 

For an engineer, especially if he be economi- 
cally inclined, I recommend to cover a 5 X 8 plate, 
Darlot's Bapid Hemispherical No. 1. $15. When 
used whthont a diaphi*agm, or ''stop," it does not 
quite cover the plate uniformly, but with one of 
the smaller stops, does so perfectly. It is a quick 
lens, and embraces an angle of about 65 degrees. 

Morrison's Wide Angle View Lens, No. 4, $25, 
is an excellent lens, especially for work in con- 
fined situations, as in photographing street 
scenes, machinery, etc. 

I have an euryscope, No. 2, $52, which works 
well and will cover an 8 X 10 plate if need be. 
It is not BO well worth $52 as my Darlot is worth 
$15. 

Morrison's New Rapid Copying Lens, $40, 
covering a 5x8 plate, is probably as good as 
any. 

THE CAMERA BOX. 

The camera box which I have is made by An- 
thony, and is called **The Novel." I selected it 
after looking at all I could see in the St. Louis 
supply stores, and taking its cheapness into con- 
sideration, it isprobably as well suited to an engi- 
neer as any. The important points are that the 
plate can be used with its longest dimension 
either vertical or horizontal, that it can be 
turned about a horizontal axis so as to make the 
plane of the picture vertical when the camera is 
pointed up or down, and that the lens should be 
capable of being moved vertically. 

The tripod should be lii^ht and portable, fold- 
ing up so that it can be easily carried. 

DRY PLATE HOLDERS. 

Of these there are a great variety, but by far 
the most convenient for an engineer are the 
paper holders which add very little either in bulk 
or weight, making them suitable for field work. 
They are patented, not very well made, and sold 
high, because one cannot get along well without 
them. 

TIBfE OF EXPOSURE. 

Tke question of how long to make the expos- 
ure is the most difficult one connected with pho- 



tography, since it depends on so many thingst 
such as the lens, the diaphragm, the quantity 
and quality of the light and the color of the ob- 
ject. The time varies from the instantaneous, 
when the object is white and in bright sunlight, 
to hours in enlarging or in photographing micro- 
scopic objects. 

To give a beginner some idea; if he wishes to 
photograph a landscape with a Darlot lens, me- 
dium size stop, and in bright suulight, two 
seconds will suffice, wliile I have never bucceeded 
in taking a portrait in an ordinary room with less 
than thirty seconds exposure, when no btop is 
used. A good way is to expose different parts of 
the same plate unequally, then notice which ex- 
posure gives the best result. The only way to 
learn is by experiment; and after spoiling many 
plates the learner will know by intuition how 
long to keep the cap off. A professional hardly 
ever looks at his "watch, though a beginner 
should not only observe the time, but record 
it also. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

In most processes, and especially in the gela- 
tino-bromide, the latent image is practically in- 
visible, necessitating the une oi a developer, 
wbose use depends on the fact that after one atom 
of silver is precipitated it attracts other atoms as 
they are thrown down. 

The developer first attacks the sub-bromide, 
shaking off one atom of silver which aids in the 
precipitation of others, the bromine being ab- 
sorbed by the developer. The reduction of the 
silver bromide which has not been effected by 
light probably takes place according to the form- 
ula: 

Ag+AgBr=Ag^r. 

The so-called iron developer is, all things con- 
sidered undoubtedly the best for an engineer, 
on account of its cleanliness, convenience, and 
the control it gives in developing plates improp- 
erly exposed. The f*illowing is the one I use 
with mneh satisfaction : 

( Neutral oxalate of potash 5 ounces. 

Solution No. 1. < Bromide of ammomum. 30 grains. 

f Water 20 ounces. 

( Protosnlphate of iron 5ouuces. 

Solution No. 2. ^ Tartaric add 20 grains. 

^ Water 20 ounces. 

To four parts of No. 1 add one part of No. 2 ; 
place the plate in tbe tray and dash the de- 
veloper over it, wetting the whole plate as nearly 
simultaneously as possible. For a 5 X 8 plate use 
two ounces of No. 1 and four drachms of No. 2. 
To develop an instantaneously exposed plate in- 
crease the amount of iron to about five drachms, 
add a few drops of bromide oi ammonium from a 
solution of ten grains to the ounce ; dash the de- 
veloper over the plate, and as soon as it is wet 
pour it off; add three drops hyposulphite of soda, 
then pour it back into the tray, after which the 
picture will come out very rapidly. 

The Cramer developer is by many photogra- 
phers considered the best, and for economy an4 
the excellence of the negatives produced by its 
use is certainly a very good one. It stains the 
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fingers, and small bubbles form readily in it, like 
soapsuds, which are liable to stick to the plate 
and cause spots. It is not so good for develop- 
ing instantaneous work. 
The following is the formula for preparing it: 
Stock Solution, 

Sulphite of 0oda (oiystsls) 3 onnooB troy ¥relght. 

*Bromide of ammonlam %orl ounce " 

Bromide of potasBlom 1 onnce ** " 

Pyrogalllo acid 2 ounces " *• 

Dl88«»lye thoroughly In pure raln« dis- 
tilled or Ice water 32 fluid ounces. 

Add sulphuric acid. «». p 1 20 minims. 

Concentrated liquid ammonia, 26** B. 

(8p.gr. 0.900» 3 fluid ounces. 

Add water to make up bulk to 40 ounces. 

♦If you prefer Intense negatives, use 1 ounce bromide of 
ammonium, but if you prefer soft negatives, % ounce will 
be best, and will allow shorter exposures. 

Dilute sufficient for one day*s use in the pro- 
portion of one part stock solution to eleven parts 
of water. Use a rubber stopper for the stock so- 
lution. 



After development the negative is washed aud 
put into the fixing bath, which is prepar^Mi by 
dissolving one pouod of hyposulphite of soda in 
a half gallon oif water. In warih weather an ad- 
dition of alum is beneficial. The hyposalphite 
dissolves the unaffected salts of silver. After fix- 
ing wash thoroughly. 

Gelatine negatives frequently need intensify- 
ing, for which purpose I use England's mercuric 
intensifier : 

Mercuric chloride 1 part. 

Ammonlc chloride Ipart. 

Water 20 to 24 parts. 

Pour the intensifier over the negative and 
rook the tray until the picture turns white ; tlien 
wash thoroughly, after which put it in water con- 
taining a small quantity of ammooia, which turns 
it black. 

As a rule for engineering pnrposes the neg- 
atives do not need either retouching or varnish- 
intr. 



OUTFIT. 



The articles which a beginner will need for 

taking photographs 5x8 are : 

For Takino and Developing the Negative. 

1 Darlot lens. No. 1 $15 00 

ICamerabox 20.00 

1 Tripod 2.50 

1 Frame fo' paper holders 2.00 

ifl Dozen pap r dry pla^e holders 2 5o 

1 Gossamer focusing cloth 1.<|0 

IBubylantem 2.75 

* • ' ' " " .75 

.35 
.45 
.30 
.15 
.40 
.10 
.20 
.10 
20 



3 Japannod iron trayti, 5X8. 

1 4-ounce measuring glass 

1 Nesr of 3 beaker slasses, 2 to 4 ounces 
3 20-oimce glass bottles 

1 hi gallon glass beetle 

2 4-ounce wide mouth glass bottles 

1 Glass stirring rod 

IGlassfunnel 

1 10-oimce bottle for intensifler 

2 Camel's hairbrushes 

1 ''Granite ware" wash-stand set 5.75 

1 pound Neutral oxalate o' potash 50 

1 pound Protosulphate of iron 06 

5 pounds Hyposulphite of soda 25 

1 dozen Dry plates 1.75 

2 ounces Bichloride of mercury 25 

2 ounces Chloride of ammonium 80 

6 ounces Retouching varnish. 50 

1 box Calcined flour (Bigelow's) 35 

Total $58.46 



Silver Printing. 

1 Porcelain tray, 10x12 

1 Argentometer 

1 Thermometer 

IpairScales 

1 20-ounce Bottle, glass stopper, for silver bath. , . . 

1 16-ounce Bottle, for old toning bath I 

1 1 ifl • unce Bottle, for chloride of gold. f 

1 F<im ngbox (any old box will do) 

4 Printing frames 
nmlni 



3 Trimming glasses. 3.8 X 6.1, 3.8 X 7.65 and 

4.4X 7.33 

2 Iron pans, "granite ware," for toning and flxmg. . . 

1 Glass funnel 

1 Flat brush, for pasting 

1 SiMnge 

1 1-drachm Measuring glass 

2 ounces Nitrate of silver ;. 

1 dozen sheets Albu m en < zed paper 

15 grains Chloride of gold 

ifl pound Carbonate of soda 

1 pint stronger Ammonia water 

1 pint white Parlor paste 

ifl dozen sheet « Blotting paper ; 

^IMund Absorbent cotton 

50 Cabinet mounts 

25 Panel mounts 

100 mount', 5x8, out to order 

Total $15.41 

Add total for negatives 68.46 



$1.20 

.60 

1.00 

l.OO 

.25 

.10 

0.00 
2.60 

.40 
.40 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 

1.70 
.90 
.60 
.06 
.40 
.35 
.40 
.35 
.50 
.60 

1.00 



Total cost of outfit $73.87 



This is as cheap an oatfit as I will recommend 
for satisfactory results on a 5X 8 plate. 

Not including the cost of my surveying camera 
Isnppose I have spent over $200, which includes 
a $52 lens and marerial for sundry experiments. 

APPLICATIONS. 

The following are some of the uses to which 
the art can be put by an engineer : 

In visiting engineering works, completed or 
under conetrnction, much has frequenily to be 
learned in a short time. A few photographs of 
the general plau, interesting details and machin- 
ery used in construction, showing methods of 
doing work, would be of incalculable value. 
The advantage in an engineer's being able to 
take the views himself instead of buying them 
consists in his being able to get just what he 



wants without being bothered with that which 
can be of no value to him. Besides, it will fre- 
quently happen that there is no professional 
photographer near. 

If an engineer is in charge of construction and 
wishes to report progress either to a chief or 
board of directors, a photograph is the most ac- 
curate aud trustworthy method of showing the 
exact condition of the work. In ibis case a boy 
could easily be taught to do the drudgery con- 
nected with developing and printing. 

Iq case of accident to railway property, such 
as a washout or landslide, a wreck caused by col- 
lision, fallen bridge, (ornado, earthquake or 
otherwise, a photograph is the quickest way of 
reporting the extent of damage and condition of 
the wreck. / 
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Drawings. can be quickly photographed and 
reduced in this manner to a small scale, and 
made of uniform size, so that they will occtfpy 
but little room and still all the details be suffi- 
ciently well preserved to make working drawings 
from them if necessary. These photographs are 
also exceedingly convenient for an engineer who 
is supmntending the building of machinery, 
saving him the bother of carrying a large draw- 
ing. 

Blue prints can, of course, be made from neg- 
atives as readily as from tracings, and for many 
purposes are preferable to silver prints. 

If a blue print be made of a machine or other 
object, and a pen and ink drawing be made on 
top of it, the blue may be afterward washed 
out or destroyed by immersing the picture in a 
saturated solution of bicarbonate of soda, which 
in about a minute causes the blue to disappear, 
leaving only the black ink lines on a white 



ground. Wash it carefully in water and dry; 
after which it may be photo-engraved and set up 
with ordinary type in printing a catalogue, or 
elsewhere. The best ink I have ever found for 
the purpose is "Higgins* American Drawing Ink" 
("waterproof"). The Moss Engraving Company, 
of New York, use silver prints and wash out with 
cyanide of potassium, which is obviously inferior 
to the above method, which I have never seen 
described, and it may be new. 

If autclithographic ink be used instead of Hig- 
gins,' the drawing can be transferred immediate- 
ly to the stone without washing out the blue. 
The accompanying view of my surveying camera 
was made in this way. For this work paper pre- 
pared for autolithography should be used. 

A negative can be taken from a tracing or 
drawing on thin paper directly by contact instead 
of by using the camera, prints taken from it giving 
black lines on a white ground in silver printing. 
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or blue lines on a white groand in blae printing. 
For a large drawing the negative and obemicals 
for developing would be expensive. 

SURVEYING WITH THE CAICEBA. 

This being a strictly engineering use of pho- 
tography, and having been but little used, if at 
all, in this country, and not much anywhere, is 
perhaps the most interesting to those present or 
who will read this paper. I will, therefore, now 
give a description of the surveying camera which 
I have had made for experimental work next 
summer, in connection with the United States 
survey of the Missouri Biver ; also the general 
principles and method of application, reserving 
the details for another paper, which, if you desire 
it, I will read at some future time, when I hope 
to know more about the subject. 

In this work the dry plate must of course ex- 
actly take the place of the ground glass used in 
focusing, both of which are in the plane of the 
picture. It is obvious this plane must be made 
accurately vertical, so that all vertical lines may 
appear so in the photograph, and that all objects 
may be projected on the horizon by parallel 
lines. That the horizon may be accurately de- 
termined, some line, as tbe one through the 
center of the ground glass, must be capable of 
being made truly horizontal. To accomplish 
both these ends the small levels, shown at / and 
/* in Fig. 2, are placed on top of the camera box, 
the one being horizontal and parallel to the 
ground glass, the other perpendicular to it. The 
back of the box must be rigid and the focusing 
done by moving the lens, which is easily accom- 
plished, since for distant objects but little change 
is necessary. The dry plates should, on the 
score of economy and convenience, be long and 
narrow, those I use being 2^ X8. 

The lens should be so fixed that it can be 
naoved up or down, for taking bluffs or mount- 
ains above the point of sight, or valleys below it. 

To accomplish this the lens a is attached to a 
slide 6, moving vertically. A clamp screw is 
shown at c. Ttoe slide carries a vernier e which 
in connection with the fixed scale d shows how 
far the lens has been moved. The zero of the . 
scale is determined by bringing the lens to the 
point where objects in the horizon are projected 
on the horizontal line through the center of the 
ground glass. The slide b is held against the 
front of the camera box by bra^s springs, one of 
which is under the clamp c and the end of an- 
other is shown at h. The ground glass for focus- 
ing is shown at gr, partly withdrawn. 

The distance from the optical center of the 
lens to the ground glass is accurately determined 
by measuring a base line in front of the camera, 
measuring the distance to the base line, and the 
length of the image or distance between the ex- 
tremities as shown on the ground glass. Any 
change in the focal distance is measured by a 
scale on the side of the lens, not shown in the 
drawing. One of the smaller stops should be 
usod to sharpen up the picture. 

If photographs be taken with the surveying 



camera from two known stations, and the direc- 
tion of the point of sight be measured with 
transit or by means of a compass attached to the 
camera, the position of each object which can be 
seen in two pictures can be determined on the 
map both horizontally and vertically. The 
method of placing the photographs in position 
and locating objects is, I think, so well shown in 
the accompanying map that it need not be de- 
scribed here. 

The map is part of an experimental survey I 
have just made at Bushberg, twentv-five miles 
below St. Louis, on the Mississippi Biver. The 
. draughtsman should work directly from nega- 
tives on account of the greater accuracy and dis- 
tinctness of detail. The accuracy of the gelatine 
Olm on glass is so great that Dr. Eder was not 
able to discover any change, from developing and 
fixing, although by the method used he could 
have detected a variation of 1-6000 m the dis- 
tance. 

By this method of surveying the plane table is 
virtually brought into the office, and the topog- 
rapher is at both stations simultaneously, with- 
out being bothered by sun or wind. 

The chief difficulty arises from aerial perspec- 
tive, or the fact that distant objects appear as 
masses, it being hard to distinguish details. The 
photograph should therefore be taken when the 
air has little smoke or haze in it, and if possible, 
when the sun shines on the back of the iustru- 
ment. For nearly inaccessible mountain regions, 
where the air is so clear that distant objects ap- 
pear very close, I think the surveying camera will 
be invaluable. Its peculiar adaptation to mili- 
tary purposes, where it is important to reduce 
the time of the field work, need not be pointed 
out. 

Besides the above use of photography there 
are many critical moments arising in engineering 
practice, as where Capt. Abney, corps of Boyal 
Engineers, tested the value of torpedoes by 
instantaneously photographing the column of 
water thrown up by the explosion. 



A PHOTOaBAPHIO BBVOLVER. 

The apparatus which we are about to describe, 
and which is manufactured by M. E. Enjalbert, is 
very ingenious, very well conceived, and will, we 
belie ve,meet with great success. It is a true pocket 
revolver with barrel, stock and cock, but instead of 
serving to throw deadly leaden balls it is designed 
for taking very small photographic negatives two 
centimetres square. Upon pulling the trigger 
the sensitized plates succeed one another, and 
the operator can thus take ten photographs in 
rapid succession without touching his weapon. 
These small photographs may be afterward en- 
larged, and serve as useful documents for tourists, 
amateurs and artists. 

With this little revolver there is no longer any 
focusing to be done, no more plates to be 
changed, and instantaneous views are obtained 
by an exposure of one-fiftieth of a second. The 
apparatus is always hermetically closed to the 
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light, and it permits of following objects in mo- 
tion with great facility, and without its being 
necessary to take accurate aim as with an ordinary 
revolver, since it is merely a question of taking 
such a general view as is comprised within the 
field of the objective. 

The apparatus consists of five principal parts, 
which are shown in detail in tue annexed figure. 

1. The Barrel— In this is adjusted the rapid 
rectilinear objective, which consists of two 
achromatic menist-i that are symmetrically ar- 
ranged to give a focal distance of 042 m. 
The revolver may be uaed from :i distance of 4.5 
metres, jince, owing to 'he combination of the • 
lenses' curves, the different planes arr then all 
in focus. The ever tedionn opera ion of focusing 
is thus avoided Tiie diai)hrHgni8 5icof»uipunying 
the apparatus are p'nced in the iuteri«ir of 'he 
objective, bi't'Aet-n the two lenses. 



2. The Camera. —ThiB consists of a cylinder, 
H, that contains a shutter. A, and a frame holder, 
C. It is into the front end of this chamber that 
the barrel is screwed . The shutter, A, is capa- 
ble of revolving freely upon its axis. It con- 
tains an aperture, B, equal to a quarter of its sur- 
face, and carries a small clock-work movement 
that gears with the pinion of the axis of the 
camera. This clock-work movement, when ics 
spring expands during its revolution, neces- 
sarily carries along the shutter. The spring is 
wound up by revolving the cylinder, G, when it 
is in place. At this moment, in fact, it catches 
and holds the end of the axle, which enters a 
square aperture in its center. Upon pulling the 
trigger the two teeth seen at K are thrust for- 
ward. The first of these, which, when at rest, 
sops the shutter, now frees it and allows it to 
make^one revolution that opens and instan tan eous- 
lyjcloses the apparatus. The shutter, on reaching 
the lower end of its travel, abuts against the 
second tooth. The shuttle-motion that, occurs in 
the rear when the trigger is freed disengages 
this second tooth, and allows the first to engage 
with the starting notch again, so that the shutter 
is then ready to operate anew if the spring is 
sufficiently taut. 



The frame holder, 0, is hinged beneath, ut D, 
and terminates above in a bent tooth, E, which 
causes it to advance or recoil a distance equal to 
the thickness of one of the frames, according as 
it has in front of it the upper or lower case. 
This motion is obtained by means of the rabbet, 
F, at the bottom of the cylinder. 

3. The Plate Cylinder.— This is divided into 
two rectangular compartments in which slide two 
plates that are thrust forward by spiral springs. 
The upper case contains tlje sensitized plates 
held in their frames while the lower one collects 
them as fast as they have been exposed. 

The cylinder, G, revolves through the friction 
of its edges against the chamber, H. 

When the upper case is opposite the aperture, 
0, the tooth, E, forces back the frame holder, 
the first frame enters the open space in front of 
it, and the glass is thus in place for the opera- 
tion. In order to remove this glass and substi- 
tute the succeeding one for it, the cylinder is 
made to perform one entire revolution. The 
first ^lass remains in the aperture, C, in the 
camera.wheu the cylinder begins to revolve. Then^ 
the revolution continuing, when the second com- 
partment copaes opposite this glass, the tooth, E, 
enters the rabbet, F, and the glass naturally en- 
ters the saiil compartment. The revolution still 
continuing, the cvlinder takes its position again, 
and the second glass, now become the first, is, in 
* its turn, made to enter the camera. 

4. The Movable Breech, which is fixed upon 
I he stock by a dovetail, serves to shove the cyl- 
inder, G, up against the camera H. It carries a 
spring cock, whose extremity, I, enters a recess 
in the back of the cylinder and prevents the lat- 
ter from revolving, and also indicates the position 
of the cases when they are well opposite the 
objective. 

5. The Stock connects the different parts of the 
apparatus with each other. The trigger actuates 
a lever that passes under the cylinder, G, and 
that terminates, hs before stated, in two teeth, 
E. The small turn button, L, beneath the trig- 
ger serves as a catch. 

The manipulation of the apparatus is simple, 
and may be sufficiently understood from the fore- 
going description without further dwelling upon 
it.— £a Isature, 



According to the Journal de Liege, the forgery 
of bank notes goes on as merrily as ever, one 
clever set of operators being in a position to split 
into two, new notes that have never been folded. 
Blue ink which was adopted by reason of the dif- 
ficulty involved in reproducing it by photog- 
raphy, is not now relied on so much by bankers 
abroad ; some of them have recently taken an- 
other means of defeating the photographic forger. 
This is no other than the employment of an in- 
visible actinic ink, of which no trace can be seen 
on the bank paper nor upon the image on the fo- 
cussing screen. As soon, however, as you come 
to develop your plate bearing a reproduction of 
the bank note, the word "forgery "appears in bold 
letters right across the negative.— P/ioio. News, 
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APPARATUS FOR ENLARGING MISCROSCOPIC SLIDES. 




In the Scientific American for Febrnary 16, 
nnder the title of ** An Electric Microscope,"*! no- 
tic^ that the apparatus there mentioned for ex- 
hibiting magaified views of miacroscopic objects 
is spoken ot as attracting no little attention. 
Some time since I constructed an instrument with 
which I have successfully accomplished the same 
object. In magnifying: power I have equaled and 
even excelled the power mentioned in the article 
referred to above. For instance, a piece of a fly's 
eye less than one-sixteenth inch in diameter was 
^chibited in a bright and well defined picture, 10 
feet in diameter. This could have been enlarged 
very much without impairing the distinctness of 
the view had space permitted. A bee sting was 
made to appear more than 20 feet long. The 
cells of wood were especially attractive, those of 
pine appearing from 1^2 to 2 1^ inches in diame- 
ter. These objects, with about seventy-five more, 
were exhibited to my school. I have made use 
of both the calcium light and the electric light, 
but in the instrument here described sunlight 
was used. 

Fig. 1 is a sectional view of the instrument, 
which, so far asjknow is different trom any plan, 
heretofore adop'^ed. The optical parts are two 
reflectors, a and b supported on two arms each, 
j and ^', and swinging at the points, a and 6, a 
convex lens, c, a concave lens, c/, a small con- 
denser, 6, and the object glass, g. The mounted 
object is placed across the opening in /, over 
which an adjustable diaphragm works, not shown 
in the figure. 

H consists of fhree tubes, the inner and longest 
one being rigidly attached to 7t, and placed at an 
angle to n o o equal to the latitude of the place. 
The tube or ring, h, to which the supports, j, are 
attached, revolves about the inner tube by meana 



of a rack and worm screw, m, which is turned 
either by hand or clockwork. By this the reflec- 
tor, a, is made to follow the son. The ring, i, to 
which tiie supports, k, are attached, may also be 
tnmed around the inner tube by hand. 

The parts, 0/gr /are supported upon and slid 
along two rods, s «, and are clamped in any posi- 
tion by the screws, r rr r: Hb a screw for fine 
adjustment of g. 

The parts, n o o. are of wood, 4 inches by 3^ 
iuek, and 22 inches long. They can be turned 
about the joint, g, which is immediately below 
the center of the reflector, 6. The piece, p, ex- 
tends 2 inches beyond either side of n o, and ia 
screwed fast to a window sill when in use. Ihe 
three pieces, pno, all turn independently. 

The instrument is used as follows : Attach it 
by the piece,/), to a window on the east, south, or 
west side of a room where sunlight can be reached. 
Now turn n so that the line, a b, points toward 
the pole star or approximately north and south. 
Then turn o o to point toward the place where 
the picture is to be shown. The ring, «, and re- 
flector, by are next so adjusted that the light is 
thrown through c d e g. After that the only 
movement required is accomplished bythe screw, 
m. Of course the reflector, a, must be adjusted 
to reflect the light through H, parallel to a line, 
a by but this can be done once and clamped, after 
which no change is necessary, whatever be the 
position of the instrument. 

Fig 2 gives a larger view of the part, e r, which 
is almost like g r; s 8 are the rods on which a 
grooved piece, ^, slides and is clamped by the 
piece, iVy and screw, r. The lens, m, is adjusted 
in height by the screw, ?/, and sideways by the 
acrewy z,^ReynolclJanneij in Scientific Am$i^- 
can. 
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DR. TooBL'B Boeiw Pboobss. 

Bt DK. H. W. VOGEL.* 



In the paper already pnbHsbed I have 
thoronghly degcribed the method of working 
with the color collodion, and now add some ob- 
aervations which are the result of my more re- 
cent experiences. 

1. From 2 to 3 per cent of alcohol should be 
added to the silver bath. No. 1 (see page 22). 

2. When the yellow glass is not used, it snmoee 
to give double the exposure which would be re- 
quired if an ordinary iodized collodion were em- 
ployed. , , 

8. When the yellow glass is used, the exposure 
may be estimated at about five times what would 
be required in the case of ordinary work on 
iodized collodion. 

4. As eosine is alkaline, and not only neutral- 
izes the silver bath, but may occasion further 
mischief by its decomposition, both baths should 
be tested before use as follows :— A drop of a so- 
lution of potassium permanganate containing 
one part of the salt to fifty of water is added to 
the nitrate solution, and if the rose color disap- 
pears immediately, a second drop is added, and 
so on until the tint remains for the period of one 
minute. After this the solution is tested with 
litmus paper, and is, if necessary, made stightly 
acid; acetic acid being used for bath No. 1, and 
nitric acid for bath No. 2. 

Baths which, in the hands of my pupils, gave 
comets and stains, were quickly restored to a 
good working condition by being treated with 
permanganate of potassium, as above described. 

When, however, organic compounds have ac- 
cumulated in the bath, it is not soflacient to treat 
it in the cold with permanganate of potassium, 
and it is necessary to heat the solution to the 
boiling point in a porcelain dish, and treat, it 
gradually with permanganate solution, as already 
described. When the rose color remains for half 
a minute, the solution is filtered and treated as 
before. Permanganic acid is to be preferred to 
the potassium salt, but its use naturally requires 
spirit, skill and care. , 

The grain of tlie paper in copying. --It is a 
very remarkable fact that the grain of the paper 
shows very much less when a negative is pro- 
duced by the new method, than when made by 
the usual process on iodized collodion, and this 
circumstance has been so often proved by my 
own experiments, and by those of my pupils, as 
to be beyond doubt. It may be that tlie shadows 
of the grain ore mainly lighted by the yellowish 
reflections from the studio, and the yellowish 
light counts far more in the new process than in 
the old. 

The next problem was to make the eosine 
silver compound available in the gelatine process, 
and for this purpose four cubic centimeters of 
eosine solution coataining 1 in 400 were 
precipitated with 2 drops of a ten per cent, 
solution of silver nitrate, and the precipitate 
was dissolved in 2 drops of ammonia; when 

• Additional Reniarks to a previous paper, page 6. 



4 drops of this solution were added to 10 cubic 
centime res of g»^latiue emulsion, a notable in- 
crease in the sensitiveness for the yellow was 
noticed ; indeed, tenfold the increase noticed when 
a mere addition of eoeine with ammonia was made. 
In conclusion, it may be remarked thiit the re- 
gion of activity resulting from the use of eosine 
in photographic plates does not correspond ex- 
actly Tiith the absorption specirum of an alco- 
holic solution of the dye, but teuda more toward 
the yellow. This fact wUl not surprise the ex- 
perienced spectroscopist, who knows that through 
the action of highly refracting media a shifting to- 
ward the red occurs. Ei>sine, besides giving an 
intense absorption line in the greenish-yellow, 
liives also a fainter one in the bluish-yellow; but 
the influence of the latter is moU notable when 
methyl eosine is used. — Photographic News. 



ABTHOHY'S ENLAB0I90 OAKEBA. 

We published in our last issue the abstract of the 
patent specification relating to the above appara- 
tus. It will be seen that, whatever may be the 
faults of this document, excessive modesty in the 
claims made is certainly not one of them. In Uc% 
we are inclined to wonder that, having gone so far, 
the patentees should not have taken a step far- 
ther, and patented he principle of enlarging by 
artificial light. For if every claim made in this 
specification were sustained, we hardly see how any 
one could apply this principle at all without in- 
fringing some of them. Let us take them sei^iatim. 

Claim 1 is for '"the camera box having a lamp 
and reflector chamber in its rear end, constructed 
with a series of grooves at or near its forward end, 
adapted for the reception and adjustment of the 
condensing and picture slides, and an opening to 
the ^ooves to facilitate the adjustment of the 
slides, said opening being closed by a cover or 
door." 

So far, all right, as we understand thia to mean 
the covibiyiation of the lamp chamber and grooves ; 
as to the cover, that as well as the grooves lias 
been used in copying cameras for daylight work 
so long that the memory of man runuetti not to 
the contrary. . 

Claim2 is for the CO wi 6 ma( ion of the grooved 
box with the condenser slide and negative slide,and 
the bellows front for carrying the objective. Thi^ 
we admit to be a perfectly legitimate subiject for 
a patent, at least we do not know of any such 
combination having been previously used. 

Claim 3 is for ''tiie ^dea, provided with hold- 
ing springs at their sides, in combination with 
the grooves.** If this is a novelty, where shall we 
find anything old? 

Claim 4 is so good we must repeat it verbatim. 
''In an enlnr^ng camera the box A^ having a aeries 
of interior sUdeways in its front end portion, a 
lid or door for insertion and removal of a lamp 
and reflector, g, within and from its rear potjion^ 
one or more air-feeding inlets in its bottom, and 
a chimney in its top, over the place occupied by 
the lamp." 
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The only tenable claim here is already iucladed 
in No. 1, which, as we have seen, eover» the com- 
bination of the grooves and lamp chambe**. As 
to anything beyond this, it will be evidenti when 
we consider that any **magic lantern*'. is necessa- 
rily an enlarginif camera, that every nser of 
that time- honored optical contrivance is an in- 
fringer of this patent. Our readers will perceive 
that this "grasping monopoly" has even laid its 
iron hand on the air-holes in the bottom, thereby 
patting out our light for want of air! But let 
them not be discouraged; they can still make air 
holes in the sides, or carry air tabes down from 
the top. Nor may they put a chimney over the 
lamp; but it is presumed that a chimney may be 
placed at another part of the box, and a flue made 
to conduct the products of combustion to it. 

How we are to get along without a door for the 
insertion and removal of the lamp, however, is 
not qui e so apparent. Oh! yes; we can make a 
large aperture in the bottom of the box, and fit a 
loose piece air tight in this hole, said loose piece 
to have the lamp attached to it, then we can lift 
tlie box off the lamp, instead of sliding the lamp 
out of the box. Of course, this opening must be 
air-tight, or we shall be infringing the patent on 
the air inlets. 

But it occtirs to us that a cloth might be thrown 
over the opening for the lamp, in rear end of box, 
and this would hardly come under the definition 
of a "lid or door." Let us be thankful they did not 
say cover ! 

Claim 5 covers the combination of the 
grooved box with the lamp and reflector 
in the rear portion, and a front lens in 
close adjustable connection with the forward end. 
At first glance, this looks formidable, as though 
they were not going to let ususe either a front 
lens or a lamp at alt; but on closer inspection it 
will boseen that it only covers the grooves, al- 
ready provided for in claims 1 and 4. 

Claim 6 is for the non- actinic glass in one or 
both sides of the lamp chamber. As "prior user** 
will invalidate any patent, we need only state 
that we have witnesses to prove that we have 
used this arrangement for nearly three years, and 
certainly had no idea that we had brought out 
anything original. 

Sifted down, the only points of novelty about 
this apparatus are : 

1. Having grooves inside the box, for the re- 
ception of the negative slide ; . 

2. Attaching the condenser to a loose slide, 
and providing similar grooves for its reception ; 

(The combined effect of these two features being 
to allow the relative distance between the lamp, 
the condenser and the negative to be varied with 

facility.) 

3. The connecting of the object glass to the 
box by a bellows. 

So much for the patent claims ; as to the mer- 
its and defects of the apparatus itself, we propose 
to say something in our next, provided always 
that we do not in the meantime find a resting 
place in Messrs. Anthony's private burial ground 
— •* in the country." 



The FHCEirnc Shutteb. 

In our article on "Instantaneous Shutters," a 
month ago, we expressed a conviction that for 
moderately rapid exposures, a modification of th& 
old "flap" would be about as near perfect in ac- 
tion as any instantaneous shutter coidd be. At 
that time we were not aware of the existence of 
any commercial shutter (designed for instantane- 
ous exposures) involving the principle of the 
"flap," but since our article was written we have 
seen a cat (reproduced below) of a shutter made 
by Beynolds & Branson, of Leeds, England, and 
called the "Phoenix." It has been in the market 
for over a year, but has recently been improved^ 
and our illustration shows its latest form. As 
will be seen at a glance, it combines the flap and 
drop. The flap is held closed by a spring catch 



shown at the bottom of the frame, and the drop is 
held open by a projection on the axis of the flap, 
which releases it just before the latter reaches ita 
highest position. The drop can be operated by 
gravity alone, or by a rubber band, as shown in 
the cut, while an arrangement is provided by 
means of which it i'*, when desired, fastened in 
its elevated position and the exposure made by 
means of the flap alone, the latter being in this 
case worked by hand through the medium of the 
milled head shown on the left end of spindle. In 
this way, of course, an exposure of any duration 
can be given. When used instantaneously, the 
flap is raised by means of the weighted ba lance 
arm on the right, this arm being adjustable for 
length so as to allow of considerable variation in 
length of exposure — we believe from about one- 
quarter second to as short as one- fortieth second, 
when a strong rubber band is used on the drop. 
It must be understood that the rubber band on 
the drop not only increases the rapidity of de- 
scent of the latter, but also, (by pressing on the 
projection on its axis,) the velocity of ascent of 
the flap also. While this shutter is not quite so 
simple, nor so cheap .to manufacture, as a simple 
drop, it is equally simple in action, and the fact 
that it gives the longest exposure to that part of 
the object which nearly always requires it, wiJl 
commend it to many. 
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As EZPEBIMEHT TO PBOVE THAT THE APPABEHT 

Tike nr the Eleoteio Dibohaboeis ah 
Optioal Illusioh. 

BY p. ATKINSON, A. M. 



The carriers on the revolviDg plate of a Topler 
cnachiDe afford special facilities for this experi- 
ment. They are usually six discs, arranged in a 
•circle, and present tlie appearance of a continu- 
ous bright ring when the machine is operated in 
the light ; but when operated in the dark, they 
are seen onJy when the spark renders th^m visi- 
ble; and, instead of the bright ring, each appears 
by itself, apparently motionless, and as perfect in 
form as if really so, just as if the movement of 
the plate were momentarily arrested during the 
passage of the spark. 

This apparent time of the spark may be esti- 
mated at ^ second; but if the carriers were really 
visible during that time, the ring-like appearance 
would be unavoidable, aJs will appear from the 
following calculation : 

Suppose the revolving plate to have an average 
speed of 4^ revolutions per secon i, it is evident 
that each carrier would make a comple e revolu- 
tion in less than I4 second, so that if that were 
the actual duration of che spark, each would be 
-continuously visible round the en ire circle, and 
hence even a single carrier would produce the 
t)right ring. But it is only necessary to this re- 
■sult that each should be visible until it takes the 
place of its predecessor — that is during its pas- 
•sage of 1-6 of the circle, which reduces the time 
to 1-28 second. 

But if they were visible even half that time, 
1-56 second, and each were 1 ^ inches in diame- 
ter, and their distance, from center to center, 5^ 
inches, we would have 6 ellipses, each having a 
length nearly twice its breadth. 

From this it is evident that the smallest con- 
ceivable duration of spark must produce an ellipse ; 
but as each presents the appearance of a circle, 
^ with no tendency to elliptical form, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that the apparent duration of 
the spark is an optical illusion, and that its time, 
if any, is so nearly zero, that it cannot be esti- 
mated. 

We must conclude, then, that at the instant of 
■discharge the image of the carrier is photographed 
on the retina of the eye, and at the next in- 
stant darkness supervenes ; but the sensation on 
the retina has a momentary duration, during which 
the carrier appears stationary, while in reality it 
may have passed entirely round the circle. 

It is important to notice in this connection, that 
the appearance and disappearance of the carriers 
•depends on the rapidity of the discharge; and 
when the spark is made so thort and rapid as to 
be apparently continuous, the carriers appearand 
dissappear with each snap, like a succession of 
Tiews in a rapidly moving panorama, proving that 
the apparently continuous spark is a succession 
of sparks so rapid as to give the impression of 
-continuity. 

As a flash of lightning is only the same thing 
on a grander scale in nature's owi) laboratory, we 



must c<mclnde that the passage of electricity from 
cloud to cloud, a distance often of many miles, is 
so rapid as to defy human calculation. We no- 
tice this in chain lightning, when the flash, some- 
times three to five miles long, is seen throughout 
its entire lensrth at the same instant, as if suddenly 
photographed on the cloud. — The Elecirnnan 
and tlectrical Engineei\ 



^e^al ^ntelli-genc 



Lilienthal'8 Lambebttpl 

JUDGE PARDEE RENDERS A DECISION FAVORABLE 

TO LILIENTHAL IN THE CELEBRATED PH0T*0- 

GRAPH SUIT 

In the United Staten District Court, Judge 
Pardee has just rendered a decision in the cape of 
Theo. Lilieiithal Vd. W. W. Wasliturne, in iavor 
of Lilienthal. Suit wbb brought by Lilienthal in 
this case against Wa^hhnrne, as far buck as 1879, 
for infringement f»n hi* patent of the Lamber- 
type process, the pat^-nt for wh ch Lilienthal pos- 
sessed for the States of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi. Lilienthal claimed thut Wasiiburne would 
not buy a license to use this patent, but had gone 
into a conspiracy with Moses, the photographer 
to whom he (Lilienthal) had sold a hcense, in 
order to use the license with Musos. thereupon 
suit was brought. 

In the prosecution of the case a number of 
new issues arose, which delayed its final settle- 
ment to this time. In the decree }wt rendered 
Judge Pardee orders that Theo. Lilienthal recover 
from W. W. Washbnme$2700, andinterest there- 
on, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum from the 
date of the issuance of this decree. Also, that 
Special Master in Chancery A. G. Brice, recover 
the sum of $1000.97. Lilienthal also to recover 
all costs and taxable charges when announced. 
Ordered, further, that $3341.90, the amount col- 
lected by Washbume from the manufacture and 
sale of the Lambertypes, subsequently to the 
service of an injunction in this case, which money 
was paid in to the reg.ster of the court, subject 
to further order of the court, be applied to the 
payment of all costs and allowances taxed and 
charged in this case, and the balance, after pay- 
ing costs and allowances, be applied to the satis- 
faction, as far as it will go, of the decree rendered 
against Washbume in favor of Lilienthal. 



Our next number will contain a very interest- 
ing article by Prof Hough on a new sensitomiter, 
with which he has been experimenting for some 
months, and which involves an entirely different 
principle from anything heretofore constructed 
Ibr the purpose. 

We shall publish in our next a list of hotels 
in Cincinnati, with thdr rates for the con 
tion. 
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299,289. — Pmotooraphic Camera. Charles W. 

stiff, Foxborongh, and Nathan'el C. Bousley, Salem, 
Maes. Filed Aug. 27, 1883. (No model.) 



Claim.— 1. In combination with a photographic camera, 
a mechaniBm to i e worked by the o. erator, arranged and 
adapted to open the lids or Bhutters of the lens-mbe, a de- 
vice for automati ally locking and retaining said lids or shut- 
ters in their open positionis and a timing mechanism arrang- 
ed to be set in motion by the operation of the shutter opening 
mechanism, and to release said locking device and permit 
the closing of said lids or shutters a the end of any prede- 
termined interval of exposure. 

2. A pneumatic device adapted to open the lids or shut- 
ters ot a photographic camera, and at the same time set in 
motion a timing mechanism, which will automatically close 
the same at the end of any predetermined interval of expos- 
ure. 

3. A pressor adapted to open the sh utters of a photograph - 
ic camera i»y fore ng air into an expandinv-chamber. to 
keep said shutters open by preventing the return of the air 
by any suitable mechanism, and at the same time to set in 
motion a mechanism that will automatically release the air 
from said chamber at the end of any predetermined inter- 
val of exposure, thus allowing the lids to close. 

4. The combination of the lever H, pivoted to the frame 
G in any suitable way, the bracket r', with its slotted horl- 
zontiil projec'ion r, the spring-actuated lever s, provided 
with the notch s*, the bulb F, the tul)e E, nnd the bulb D, in 
conjunct on with a suitable mechanism tor operating the 
lids or shutters of a photographic camera, substantial y as 
and for the purposes specified. 

5. The combination of the spring-actuated nipper lever 
r, the forked bracket j, the spring-actuated hook j , all at- 
tached to the frame G, and the projection u and plate J*, se- 
cured to the shorter arm of the lever H, all adapted to op- 
erate substantially as and for the purposes described. 

6. The combination o' the presser GH, spring J, the pl^' 
jection r. the lever jt, provided with the no ch a* and bent 
arm k'^. and the arm «r, attached securely t o he shaft k of the 
clock-work, all adap'ed to operate substantially as and for 
the purposes described. 

7. The combination of the dial M, the pointer A**, the 
atcbet- wheel A*^. the pawl A-^, the gear A*^, and the spring 



At, all adapted to operate substantially as and for the pur- 
poses described. 

H. The combination of the friction- disk i**, mounted up- 
on the shaft n' of the clock-work, the spring-actuated lover 
o, the bent lever p, and the bent stationnry armp', all adapted 
to operate substantially as and for the purposes described. 

9. The combination of friction disk n«, mounted upon 
the shaft n'. of the clock-work, the spring actuated brake- 
lever o, the bent lever p, the spring-actuated dog «, the arm 
r, securely fastened to the shaft Ar, and me ms for operating 
the lever p, substantially as and for the purposes specified. 

10. The combination of the lids or shutters BB', adapted 
to dose the inner end of the lens-tube of a photographic 
cimiera, the shafts na\ the rocker-arms c r, the connecting^ 
rod ti, and means for operating the same substantially as 
and f I ir the purposes specified. 

1 1 . The combination of the lids or shutters BB' , adapted 
to close the inner end of the Inns-tube o( a photographic 
camera, the shafts a a', the rocker-arms c c\ the connecting- 
rod </, and the spring a', all substantially as and for the pui^ 
Ijoses desci-ibed. 

299,454.— Bath-Tray. Edward Bloomfield,. 

Chicago, II. FiledFeb. 12, 1884. (No model.) 




•s 



■* 



7" 



Claim.— In a tray structure for photographers' use, the 
combination, with an inner tray, as describeid, of an outer 
inclosing companion tray, provided around the top with an 
inward projecting bead having a continuous groove in the 
under side of the same for the engagement of the upper 
edge of the inside tray, whereby said trays are closely locked 
together to form a solid structure, substantially as and for 
the purpose set forth. 

299,857. — Preparation of Collodion. Ernst 

ScheriufT. Charlottenb'rg, Prussia, Germany, assismor 

to Bachrach & Bro., Baltimore, Md. Filed Nov. 21,1 88:^. 

(No specimens.) Patented in Germany, Apr. 7, 1878. No. 

2,660. 
Claim.— A new and improved composition of matter in- 
tended for the preparation of collodion, as hereinbefore de- 
scribed, which is elastic an •* transparent while fresh, and 
becomes hard on dr^'ing, and is neither exi-losive on con- 
cussion nor spontaneously combustible, and is therefore fre^ 
from danger in transportation. 



The management of the Northampton (Eng- 
land) Museum, announce an International Exhi 
tion of Photographs, to be held in the spacious* 
and well-lighted galleries of the museum, fron^ 
Dec. 15, 1884, to Jan. 10, 1885. 

One silver and one bronze medal wi 1 be given, 
in each of the following classes: 

1. Lands^pes, larger than 8^ x 6^ inches. 

2. Landscopes, 8^2 x 6i2» or smaller. 

3 & 4. Portraits, under same classification as- 
to size. 

5. Instantaneous marine photographs. 

6. Instantaneous subjects, other than marine. 

7. Interiors — 8. Genre. 

9. Enlargements— 10. Transparencies. 

Four bronze medals will also be awarded, accord- 
ing to discretion of judges, for other meritorious, 
productions. 

Further particulars will be furnished by th» 
Hon. Secretary, H. Manfield, the Museum, North- 
ampton, England. 
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The following hint from Bfr. England may 
prove useful to some of our readers. It is well 
known that many photographers add dry pyro to 
the other ingredients of the alkaline developer, 
immediately before using, and that they do so 
because all the published methods for keeping 
pyro in solution are more or less unsatisfactory. 
Mr. England says the reason pyro will not keep 
perfectly in ordinary commerdal alcohol is, that 
the latter contains more or less water (5 per 
cent usually). By using absolute alcohol the 
difficulty is overcome. Dissolve an ounce of pyro 
in four ounces absolute alcohol. The difficulty, 
in many cases, will be to obtain alcohol of this 
grade, as it is not usually kept in photo stock 
houses, and we think not in the majority of drug 
stores. Most of the water can be eliminated from 
ordinary alcohol l^ putting in some lumps of 
quicklime, and letting it stand a day or two — 
then decant and filter. 



We quote the following from the Photographic 
News of May 30, as indicative of the present con- 
dition of the dry plate manufacture in England, 
and imagine that it is gradually coming to the 
same state of affiurs on this side of the Atlantic : 

"There are fewer actual manufacturers of gela- 
tine plates than is ordinarily supposed, as mc^t of 
those who profess and call themselves makers are 
merely dealers. Indeed, we could mention one 
provincial dry plate works which supplies no less 
than six professed makers. Or, to put the matter 
more concisely, the weaker are being ousted by 
the stronger ; and only those who can successfully 
battle with unforeseen difficulties may hope to 
survive." 



It seems that the term " half -plate ** does not 
mean the same thing on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Strictly, of course, it should mean 4^x61^, 
which, indeed, used to be the standard ''half- 
plate" in England, and we rather think it was in 
this country also, a long time ago ; but the funny 
part of the matter is, that while the Americans 
have reduced their size by cutting an inch off the 
length, their English cousins have increased 
theirs by adding half an inch to the width. 
"612x434 *• is generally understood for "half- 
plate" over there. Why was the American size 
changed to 4^x5^, anyway? It is certainly not 
as good a shape for most purposes. 



We extract the following from a private letter 
received from Prof. Charles F. Himes, of Dickin- 
son College: 

"A matter has just suggested itself to me in 
connection with the Summer School of Photog- 
raphy, viz. : The organization of a National Am- 
ateur Association, not entirely independent, but 
based upon existing local organizations, by mak- 
ing members of these members of the National and 
permitting election outside of the local societies. 

It would be intended to unify in a measure 
amateur interests, broaden the scope of all the 
local societies, and serve as a medium of inter- 
change. There need be no expensive machinery. 
Some one local organization might be made for a 
year executive, etc. My plan would be now to send 
invitations to the various local associations to be 
represented by two or more members at Mount- 
ain Lake Park, say August 14 or 15. 

We invite suggestions on this subject from our 
amateur readers. 
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A Kew Sensitometeb. 



BY PBOF. G. W. HOUaH. 



YarioQs methods have been employed for as- 
certaining the sensitiveness of photographic 
plates, bat we do not know that any hith- 
erto used are capable of giving directly the sen- 
sitiveness as referred to any convenient sti^ndard. 
The nse of blackened gelatine films may give suf- 
ficiently reliable results, but from the nature of 
their construction, no two instruments will be 
precisely alike, and even in the same instrument 
there is no definite relation between the difTereut 
parts* of the scale. 

The use of a series of tubes having unequal 
areas might answer under certain conditions, 
but such an apparatus would be complicated. 
I imagikied that a single long tube, a stove-pipe, 
for example, in which was furanged a series of 
numbers at different distances from the opening, 
would solve the problem, but on examining such 
a device, it was at once concluded that it would 
not answer the purpose, unless the source of light 
and the camera were placed at a considerable dis- 
tance from the opening. 

It occurred to me that if a perforated disk was 
made to revolve in front of a scale of numbers, 
the light received by each would be directly 
proportioned to the angular opening in the disk. 
To illustrate, suppose we have a semi-circular 
disk, fig. 1, which is made to revolve rapidly, then 




any munber covered by it when in rotation would 
receive only one half as much light as one out- 
side of its circumference. If the disk revolves 
with sufficient speed both numbers will be con- 
stantly visible to the eye, but one will receive 
only one half as much light as the other. On this 
principle is based the sensitometer about to be 
described. In our first experiments we con- 
structed a snail on a scale of one to twenty, so 
that the figure 1 should receive one-twentieth 
of the whole light, 5 five-twentieths, etc. 

It was soon found, howevre, that the scale was 
too short for accurate determination of sensitive- 



ness; since, when the proper exposure was made 
for u fully timed negative, the whole scale was 
photographed. Our second snail was on a scale of 
1 to 50 ; in this ca^e also a large part of the scale was 
shown in the negative, both for collodion tmd 
emulsion plates. 

In order to get a longer scale in a compact 
form an opening was made in a card- board disk, 
fig 2, based on the ratio of one to five hundred* 
starting with 100 or one- fifth of the light enter- 
ing the camera. For the upper part of the scale, 
from 100 to 30, only every tenth number was in- 
serted ; below -30 the numbers decrease by units. 
The opening in the disk, fig 2, is not drawn to 
scale, but any one may easily construct the open- 
ing for any scale desired. For the beginning of my 
scale the angular opening is 72 degrees, equal to 
oue-fifth the whole light. For one-tenth of the 
whole light the angular opening will be 36 de- 
grees, at that point, and for one one-hundredth of 
the whole light the angular opening will be 3.6 
degrees, etc. 

The following is the scale. The numbers as 
they now stand represent the time of exposure. 
It may, however, be reversed so as to give sensi-' 
tiveness directly. 

Now when the disk is 
put in rotation and an 
exposure is made, each 
number developed shows 
at once the amount of 
light it received. If the 
last number visible was 
5, the light-equivalent 
for that number would 
be 500 of the light 
employed. If the full 
aperture of the lens was 
used and the time of ex- 
posure was 10 seconds, 
the equivalent exposure 
for the figure 5 would 
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be ^^—0.20 sec. We 



will suppose a similar 
plate is exposed, with the 
aperture of the lens re- 
djiced to 1-15 of the area, the time being the same. 
In this case the last number printed should be 
75 of the scale. The light equivalent will then be 

75 1 

500 X 20X75— 0.20 sec. Having ascertained by a 
number of experiments the time required for the 
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last number which can be seen, for any standard 
plate, the relative sensitiveness of any other can 
be ascertained. In the example given above, we 
will suppose the plate exposed was wet collodion, 
of which the light equivalent was 0.20 sec. 

In casethe sensitiveness of an emulsion plate 
is wholly unknown we may expose for the same 
time and with the same stop as was used before; 
suppose in such an experiment the last number 



printed was 6, then the light-equivalent would 
be 500 X 20 X 15—62 sec. As the collodion plate 
gave 5^ sec. the emulsion plate is twelve times as 
rapid. 

If another plate shows the number 4 under the 
same conditions its lip:ht-equivalent would be 
94 sec. or nineteen times more rapid than the 
standard. 

In order to secure more accurate results, and 
also to assist in development, it is preferable to 
give approximately the correct exposures for the 
matter outside the scale; then the last numbers 
visible will fall near the middle. In this 
case any error of reading would not materially 
affect the result. The apparatus which we have 
used is simply a blackened card-board disk eleven 
inches in diameter, having a suitable opening 
and rotated by a Yankee-clock movement. A 
scale of numbers, written with India-ink on white 
paper, is placed underneath it. 

The disk makes about two revolutions in one 
second ; but the speed of rotation is a matter of 
no consequence. With this simple device the 
relative sensitiveness of different plates is readily 
ascertained within five to ten per cent from a 
single exposure. 

In comparing dry plates by different makers, 
we used the pyro developer (Cramer's formula). 
The same strength of developer was used for M, 



and the plates were left in the tray for five min- 
utes, in order to carry the development as far a»- 
it would ever be required in actual work. 

The following experiment will indicate the 
working of the apparatus, using the same stop 
and giving the same time. Four different brands 
of commercial plates were successively exposed 
and then developed. The last numbers vsible in 
the scale were, 10, 8, 6, 10. 

In this example the relative sensitiveness of 
the plates is shown directly by the numbers 10,. 
8,6, 10; the plate showing 6 being 1% times 
more rapid than those showing 10. 

Commercial plates by nine different makers 
were compared with the wet collodion plate with 
the following results : 

The sensitiveness of the collodion plate being- 
1, the following numbers indicate the rapidity of 
the emulsion plates: 21, 20, 18,16,16,14,13, 
13,13. 

An inspection of these numbers indicates a 
good deal of difference in the speed of plates. 

It may be desirable to give some idea of the 
time of exposure which is necessary according to 
these numbers. 

. Now the collodion plate required for the mini- 
qxum exposure one-half second, with the full, 
opening of a Darlot No. 1 Bapid Hemispherical 
to make a negative of a brick building or a well 
lit landscape. Ordinarily, however, we give one 
second, in which case the plate is fully developed 
inside of thirty seconds. 

On the basis of one second an emulsion i^te 
having a speed of 20, when exposed on a similar 
subject should have not more than 1-20 second 
with the full aperture of a Parlot No. liens. Ii> 
order to approximately secure a correct exposure- 
it is necessary to use the smallest stop (3 mm.) 
and simply uncap. For the slower plates the 5 mm. 
stop may be used and the lens simply uncapped. 

These times refer, of course, to a well lit out- 
door subject when there is sunlight. In the 
course of these experiments it became necessary 
to accurately determine the sice of the different- 
stops belonging to a No. 1 Darlot Bapid Hemi- 
spherical lens. Not having a suitable microm* 
eter, I used my lantern for this purpose, the im- 
ages of the different stops being projected on a. 
screen, when they were measured with a rule. 

The smallest one (3 mm.) was found to be 
greatly in error, the others approximately cor- 
rect, the full aperture being 20 mm. 

As a good many amateurs use this lens, I ap- 
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pend the following table, giving in round num- 
bers the light-equivalent for each stop : . 

UGBT. 

PULL APEBTUSB 1 

18mm 8/4 

15 - J/2 

12 " 1/3 

9 - 1/b 

7 - 1/8 

5 - 1/15 

3 " 1/26 

If it requires ten seconds with the full aper- 
ture to make a negative, an interior, for ex- 
ample, it will require 260 seconds with the 3 mm. 
atop to get a negative of the same density. 

On an out-door subject, if. the correct time for 
the full aperture is 1-20 second, the 9 mm. stop 
will require I4 second, etc. 

I have before stated that the minimum time for 
a collodion plate, such as I used, was ^2 second 
for the full aperture. Under the same circum- 
stances the rapid emulsion plate would require 
only 1-40 second. Now, Mr. S. W. Burnham's 
drop shutter, when operated by gravity, gives an 
exposure of 1-14 second, and using the 12 mm. 
stop, the equivalent exposure is 1-42 secolLd; 
hence, on a well lit subject a full timed instan- 
ianeous negative may be made. 

With this form of sensitometer the relative in- 
tensity of the light at different times, or in differ* 
ent places, can easily be ascertained. It is 
simply necessary to expose a plate for a given 
time and note the last number developed. A 
similar plate exx>osed in the same way at any 
«other time or place will show a certain number, 
:and the intensity of the light will be directly 
proportional to the numbers. 

It has been stated that if a plate is exposed to 
a small amount of light previous to being used it 
becomes more rapid. A simple experiment was 
made to ascertain whether the statement was 
true. 

An emulsion plate was cut in four pieces. One 
was exposed without seeing light ; the others had, 
respectively, 10 seconds, 30 seconds and 60 sec- 
onds' exposure through the red-glass window of 
ihe developing room before being used. The 
-four pieces were all developed together. The 
one which was submitted to the red light for 60 
;second6 flashed right out like any over-exposed 
plate; then the others, in proper order. All were 
left in the developer for five minutes ; when fixed 
the first was found buried under a dense fog, so 
that only a portion of the scale could be read. 
The second showed considerable fog, and the 
third a trace; the fourth, of course, was perfectly 



clean. The numbers shown in the three pieces 
were precisely the same — if anything, a little ad- 
vantage in favor of the piece which was handled 
in darkness. The explanation of the foregoing 
belief is simple. A plate which has been sub- 
mitted to other light than that belonging to the 
exposure will necessarily begin to develop 
quicker, but there will not be as much film left 
for the negative. Whatever light has been on it 
either in its manufacture or elsewhere, will im- 
pair its usefulness in proportion to the amount of 
light it rec*^ived. 

The question occurred .to me whether it was 
possible to use the foregoing method and mecha- 
nism for an absolute standard of sensitiveness, so 
that plates tested in Chicago and London should 
be directly comparable. With a lens of given area 
and focal length this may be readily accom- 
plished, provided we have a standard light. The 
electric light might be used, but there would be 
a good deal of trouble and some uncertainty in 
determining its intensity. The same would be 
true of the magnesium light, or any other. On 
the whole I believe a wet collodion plate would 
be the most convenient standard, and could be 
made to give comparable results within small 
limits of error, provided a uniform standard was 
adopted for the collodion and the bath. 



Ol THE AOTION OF LiQHT ON FHOTOGBAPHO 
SiLVES OOMPOUNDS-* 

BY P. 0. DUCHOCHOIS. 

Since the discovery of the art of photography, 
there is no phenomenon which has more attracted 
the attention of philosophers and experimental- 
ists than that of the action of light on the silver 
compounds employed to obtain the photographic 
image and as should be expected from the nat- 
ure of the subject different theories have been 
set forth to explain it. When the image is 
formed by the action of light alone, afl in the 
printing process, two theories are advanced: One, 
that the silver chloride is reduced to sub-chlo- 
ride ; ' the other, that the reduction is complete and 
the image formed of metallic silver. 

As to the former theory, it should be remarked 
that there in no conclusive chemical experiment 
to prove that the chloride has been reduced to a 
sub-chloride, for such a compound has never 
been isolated, its formula, AgsOl being Uierefore 
hypothetical, not determinated by analysis. Nor 
is the color characteristic : A brown chloride is 
obtained by treating the silver sub-oxide with 

*Bead before the Photogn^hlo- Section of the Amerioan 
Institute, Jnne.Sd, 1884. 
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ohlorhydrio acid« the subocide itself being oon- 
aiderea by fttntnftafr ciiemists as a mixture of tiie 
^■otcndde and metallic silyer. It should be re- 
marked also that tibie odor of the isolated ailrer 
ohloride is different ftrom that of the substance 
obtained by electricity or the immersion of a 
silver plate in a solution of copper chloride, 
OuOl, and, — what 4s remarkable,— tnat'a chloride 
insensitive to light has i^een obtained by Dr. 
Percy in exposing silver leaves to a current of 
chlorine. If the reduction of a silver chloride 
to a sub-chloride were admitted, one should also 
admit by analogy that all the silver salts acted 
on by light are first transformed into sub-com- 
pounds, and that there is consequently a sub-sul- 
phate, a sub- fluoride, a sub-lactate of silver, etc., 
etc., and, as says Mr. Davanne, that there is an 
infinite variety of sub-chloride at various de- 
grees basicity according to the amount of haloid 
eliminated. That the silver blackened by light 
is a mixture of the white chloride and metallic 
silver in a state of minute division has been ex- 
perimentally demonstrated by Soheele, B. Hunt, 
f^eld, Davanne, Girard and many other chem- 
ists. A few years ago I repeated the experiment 
first made by Scheele, and here are the results, 
which, in my opinion, leavf* no doubt on the en- 
tire reduction of the silver chloride by the pro- 
longed action of light : One hundred and fifty 
grains of freshly prepared silver chloride were 
divided into three bottles, covered with distiUed 
water and exposed to sunshine. The water w^ 
decanted at night to prevent the chlorine ftrom 
reacting on the reduced compound, and replaced 
for the subsequent exposure. The contents of 
each bottle were the third day thrown on a filter 
and the black substance washed. The whole of 
the filtrategave with silver nitrate a precipitate 
of 46.05 grains of dry chloride showing an elim- 
ination of 11.39 grains of chlorine. 

(a) 34.66 Ag+ 11.3901=46.05 AgCl. 
The black substance treated with liquid am- 
monia was partly dissolved. The solution sat- 
urated with nitric acid gave a precipitate of 100. 
80 grains of white chloride. The undissolved 
part, a gray powder weighing 35.10 grains, treated 
by nitric acid, was not entirely dissolved and the 
residue, too smfdl to affect the result of the ex- 
periment, was not estimated. With chlorhydric 
acid this solution gave a precipitate of 45.78 
grains of silver-chloride, which shows that the 
ffray powder was metallic silver. 

(b) 35.10 Ag+11.53012=46.63 AgCl., or 
B (c) 34.455 Ag-M1.32501=45.78 AflCl, 
the difference being accounted for by the residue 
not estimated. In comparing these results, one 
finds that the quantity of chlorine found in the 
filtrate is very near the «»me as that which should 
have been disengaged from the insolated silver 
chloride to set free the gray substance, i. e., the 
metallic sUver : 

(a) Ohlorine in the filtrate, 11.39; 
(b) Ohlorine combined to silver, 11.53; or, 

(c; 11.325. 
It is evident from these analyses that the iso- 
lated compound was a mixture of the chloride 



and metallic silver, for, if the silver chloride had 
been reduced to sub-chloride, the quantity of 
chlorine found in the filtrate (a) would have been 
half less: 

35.40 Ag-l-5.768 01=40.868 Agfil 
If a phenomenon, in which the changes of the 
progressivA action of light can be seen at all the 
cto g eo of the insolation, and ascertained by analy- 
ses, has led to different theories which, however, 
oi^y differ by the admission of a mgre or less 
complete reduction of the silver salt, a still 
greater divergence must result from the re- 
searches when in the experiments no observation 
can be made and no chemical means can detect 
the changes that have taken place. One is then 
guided only by the known behaviors of the 
silver salt under the long influence of light and 
must admit by analogy similar results, or investi- 
gate whether the phenomenon is not due to some 
disturbance in the atomic arrangement, as in the 
images of Moser. Hence the chemical and phys- 
ical theories to explain the dev^opment of the 
invisible image by precipitation of the silver in a 
nascent state of reduction. In the chemical 
theory the silver salt of the sensitive film is said 
either to be reduced to metal in infinitesimal 
quantities, and the image formed by the silver 
from the developer deposited upon it by molec- 
ular affinity, or to be converted into a sub-silver 
salt which is reduced by the reagent (iron proto- 
sulphate, pyrogallic add, etc.,) the development 
proceeding then as above. In the physical 
theory one admits that no actual reduction has 
tfl^en place, but that the molecular arrangement 
of the elements of the silver salt is altered more 
or less on those parts acted on by light, and that 
they acquire thus the property of attracting the 
silver when precipitated from the nitrate by the 
leagent. 

Such were the theories admitted before the 
discover of the alkaline development by Mr. 
Henry T. Anthony, of New York, in 1862. This 
discovery, the most important ever made in pho- 
tography, upset the physical theory, for the image 
being in the new process entirely formed of the 
met^ from the impressed silver aalt, it was thought 
impossible to explain the development otherwise 
than by a reduction continued by the alkaline 
reagent. The new chemical theory is based, as 
before, on the identity of visible and invisible 
image, although it does not necessarily follow 
that if a long insolation determinates a reduction, 
an exposure of a fraction of a second effects the 
same result. There are many chemicals besides 
the silver salts which by long exposurcto light un- 
dergo a decomposition, but in which no alteration 
can be detected when thev are exposed to that 
force during a short period. Heat also reduces 
certain compounds without, however, having any 
influence upon them if its action is limited, for 
an accumulation of force is always necessary to 

§ reduce such a .radical molecular change as a re- 
uction, although at the first contact, the same 
force is capable of disturbing the atomic arrange- 
ment. 
As to the development, the theory of photog- 
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raphers who admit the oomplete redaction is 
far from being satisfactozy. A better explanation, 
also based on the affinity of the reagent for oxy- 
gen, is given by those who assume that the silver 
salt is rodooed to a sub one. It is as follows : In 
the presence of the developer the sub-salt is re- 
duced and an equivalent of the metal combines 
with the unaltered silver salt just in contact with 
it to form a subnudt, Ag, Br., which is in its turn 
reduced by the reagent, the reactions proceeding 
until all the silver salt is reduced. Thus the 
image is formed by the reduction of the unaltered 
silver salt into a sub one and that of this sub-salt 
into metal. Whether such a double decomposi- 
tion takes place can be ascertained by preparing 
the silver salt in the dark and placing it in the 
presence of silver in the nascent state of the re- 
duction, as in photography. The experiment has 
been made, and a mixture of metallic silver and 
of the unaltered bromide has been the result of 
the operation. It is manifest, therefore, that the 
silver salt reduction cannot be effected by the 
affinity alone but that the intervention of another 
force, that resulting from the persistence of the 
luminous action, is also necessary. If the 
phenomena cannot be scientifically explained by 
these theories, perhaps some light can be thrown 
upon them by investigating, not what is the re- 
sult of the luminous action but in what manner 
light acts to effect it. Before proceeding I think 
it will not be out of place, in order to be well un- 
derstood, to say a few words on the properties 
of matter and on the physical forces that act upon 
it. 

One knows that bodies are formed of an aggre- 
gate of particles, the atoms, which are the small- 
est component parts of the element, or elements, 
that constitute the mass, and that not only the 
atoms are indestructible, but as they are inde- 
structible and indivisible, thev escape certain inr 
fluences of heat and light that act upon their 
aggregate ; the dilation, for example, is the sepa- 
ration of the atoms from each other, not the ex- 
pansion of the atoms themselves. 

To conceive the extreme divisibility of matter, 
it suffices to state that the hundreth part of a cu- 
bic line of silver dissolved in nitric acid produces 
a nebulosity in 500 cubic inches of slightly salted 
water, so that the particles of silver in suspension 
must be at least the thousand-millionth part of a 
cubic line. As it is seen, bodies are formed of an 
inconceivable number of atoms kept together by 
the force of attraction. It should not be sup- 
posed, however, that they are juxtaposed so as to 
form a whole homogeneous mass, for the proper- 
ties of bodies would then be inexplainable, many 
of them, such as the elasticity; the cubic dilation 
would even be impossible. It must be granted on 
the contrary that they do not touch, and that, 
surrouudBd by an imponderable fluid subject to 
the forces always active in nature, they are con- 
stantly in motion and oscillate around each other 
hke the celestial bodies, within certain limits 
regulated by the attraction, unless another force, 
or an accumulation of the same force that keeps 
th^n in motion, comes into play and destroys 



the equilibrium. The natural forces that tend t& 
dissociate the elements of the silver salts, — the 
only phenomenon to be here considered, — ^are 
light and heat. 

The sources of light lie, according to the 
dynamic theory, in the motions of the elements 
of the sun which are transmitted by the vibrations- 
imparted to the molecules of the imponderable 
atmosphere, the ether; but as the solar atoms- 
vibrate with different speeds, other wavei of 
greater amplitude than the various luminous 
ones and possessing a great thermic power are 
generated. Heat and light are consequently al- 
ways united, and although in photography, light 
is the real actinic agent, both must play a certain 
part on the silver compounds. This can be as- 
certained by experiments ; if a sensitive film is 
exposed to the sun's rays filtered through an alum 
solution which absorbs nearly all the heat, it will 
be less rapidly impressed than when heat and 
light act in conjunction, the heat in the experi- 
ment being that of another pencil of light pro- 
jected through a solution of iodine in sulphide of 
carbon which stops the luminous rays. However,, 
heat can determinate a dissociation, either alone 
(oxides, carbonate of silver, etc.) or in preseoce 
of an element capable of fixing one of the com- 
ponents, (chloride, iodide of silver, etc) What is 
the action of heat in these phenomena? It is 
thus explained: 

In coming in contact with a body, heat im- 
parts to the ether a vibratory motion which, ex- 
tending to the atoms, causes them to revolve 
around each other more and more rapidly, and as- 
the centrifugal force thereof progressively in- 
creases they come apart at such a distance that 
the attraction is nullified, and the molecules 
separate into their constitutive elements. But 
light is also a form of motion differing only by 
the length of the period of vibrations m>m that 
which produces heat, and under its action the- 
dissociation cannot otherwise be explained. 
When a body is subjected to a moderate shock, 
the concussion is hardly perceptible, but let the 
shock strike it in rapid succession, the Tibrations 
soon disintegrate it and the body splits into 
parts. Light acts in a similar manner. The lumi- 
nous waves travel with a speed of d08 million 
metres per second, the most actinic visible wave — 
the violet— effects in the same period 728 millions 
of millions vibrations and the ultra-violet 900- 
millions of millions, the average for the chemical 
rays, so called, being 740 millions of millions vi- 
brations. It is therefore conceivable that such a 
rapid succession of shocks impart** in certain 
bodies an atomic motion leading to the dissocia- 
tion of their elements; moreover that at the same 
moment the heat united to the light also deter- 
minates a vibration which, corresponding in time- 
with that from the luminous action, greatly in- 
creases the force that tends to destroy the equili* 
brium. Whether this theory be true or not, there 
is no doubt that the action of light ia a 
dynamic action which causes the dissociation of 
the elements, without which no chemical reaction 
such as those of photography could take place. 
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How far oan an exposure of less than the thir- 
tieth of a second affect the affinity that keeps the 
elements together? This is a question impossible 
to answer; but as no chemical test can show that 
any part of the haloid has been set free, it may 
be inferred that no redaction whatever has been 
effected, and there is only a tendency to dissocia- 
tion affecting the affinity of the elements for each 
other, and thus placing them in a state of equili- 
brium favorable for other affinities to come into 
action. This being admitted, it is not necessary 
for the explanation of tbe phenomena of photog- 
raphy to resort to the formation of hypothetical 
salts and reactions not admissible in a scienc*e of 
facts like chemistiy: whether the insolation be 
sufficient to dissociate the elements or to simply 
increase the distance that separates the atoms, — 
which is probable in case of short exposures, — 
the development is explained by the presence of 
. a reagent whose affinity for one of the elements 
fixes it when the attraction is either nullified or 
modified, and' thus effects a reduction which com- 
mences on the parts first in contact with light, 
and progressively extends more or less to the in- 
terior of the mass according to the greater or 
lesser molecular perturbation resulting from 
the different vibratory power of the luminous 
waves. 
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In our last number we promised to say some- 
thing as to the merits and defects of this appa- 
ratus. 

Briefly, they may both be summed up in one 
word— cheapness. 

THe arrangement is compact and conven- 
ient, the bellows attachment, connecting the 
object lens with the box proper, being one of 
its best features, while the internal gro 'ves and 
slides for condenser and negative enable the 
proper adjustments to be made with facility, and 
the whole arrangement is light tight when closed. 
The only object in having the condenser and 
negative relatively adjustable, is to provide for 
different sizes of negatives, and practically it is 
of service only in copying vignette heads, which 
are 1 able to be of various sizes. Of course 
they could all be copied by placing them dose to 
the condenser, but with a small head this would 
necessitate longer exposure than when set a little 
away from it. 

But, even granting this advantage, it could 
have been secured by moving the negative 
slide alone, the condenser remaining fixed. As 
to adjusting the distance between the condenser 
and source of light, this we prefer to accomplish 
by moving the lamp. 

The radical defect of the whole 'arrangement 
consists in using a single, instead of a double, 
condenser. The amount of light lost in this 
way is enormous, and moreover it is almost im- 
possible to enlarge to (say) life size from a good 
sized cabinet head with a ^4 lens, because you 



cannot get the necessary distance between con- 
denser and objective; and to use a ^ plate lens 
requires a good deal of space, and moreover 
works very slow. We readily admit that it would 
be impossible to supply a pair of 5-inch con- 
densers and still sell at the present price of the 
apparatus, at the same time allowing a fair profit 
to manufacturer and . dealer— at least, what 

Sisses for a fair profit in the photo-stock trade, 
ut therein lies the whole trouble; the effort has 
been to get up something too cheap, and we feel 
obliged to record our conviction that therein the 
makers have made a mistake. As owners of the 
patent on gelatino-bromide paper for the United 
States (whatever that patent may be worth) it 
would seem to be to their interest to encourage 
its use for enlarging purposes; but we fear this 
enlarging camera mil have acontrary effect— i. e., 
it will tend to disgust every one who uses it, not 
only with the enliurging apparatus itself, but with 
the process of enlarging on gelatino-bromide 
paper in general, because many photographers 
have not sufficient optical knowledge to under- 
stand when their failures are due to the ap- 
pliances in use, and when to tbeir own want of 
experience or to the chemicals. 

The box is, moreover, unlined with metal or 
other material to protect it from the heat, and so 
made that its speedy destruction by cracking to 
pieces is inevitable. This would be aggravated 
if a good argand burner, such as the Moehring 
or Harvard, were substituted for the flat flame 
burner used ; and this should be done, because 
the light from the former U much more concen- 
trated than from the latter, the heat generated, 
however, being perhaps in still greater propor- 
tion. 

In conclusion, we think Messrs. Anthony 
would find it to their interest to get up a good 
serviceable enlarging apparatus, and sell the 
same at as reasonable a figure as possible, but 
not at a price which every one with any knowl- 
edge of the subject must be aware is lower than 
anytldng reliable can be furnished. 



The July number of Outing and the Wheel- 
man is one of unusual excellence both in reading 
and illustrations. "Summer Days in the Gats- 
kills" is a charming piece of descriptive writing, 
supplemented with numerous fine specimens of 
the engraver*s art, including a full-page frt>ntis- 

Siece of the **Iron Duke." "En Province 2 Oheval 
[ecanique," is continued. "A Oanvas Canoe" is 
a full and practical illustrated description of how 
to^make tlus useful aquatic conveyance. 

The serial, "Summer Sweethearts," is advanced 
a stage. "Walking in Belgium" is a graphic ac- 
count of the tribulations of an American who. 
visited that country for a bicycle tour, but found 
walking the only means of progression most of 
the way. 

A good deal of cycling, yachting and canoe- 
ing news is to be found in the latter part. But 
we have not space to indicate a moiety of the 
good things it contains. 
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Fifth Ahbual Oohvebtion ahb Exhibition of 

the ph0t00baphhb8' a8800iati0h of 

Amebioa* 

TO BE HELD IN MUSIC HALL, CINCINNATI, O., JULY 

29th to august IST, 1884. 

Officers: J. H. Kent, President; Leo Wein- 
gartner, Secretary; W. A. Armstrong, Treas- 
urer. Executive Committee : J. F. Ryder and E. 
Klauber. 

The convention will open at 10 o'clock 
A. M., Tuesday, July 29th, and continue until 
Friday afternoon, August 1st. Sessions will be 
held at the same hour each morning, chiefly for 
the transaction of regular business. 

It is intended to make the meetings of this 
convention eminently practical, and with this end 
in view, a large sky-light will be erected in the 
building, and placed in such a position that all 
photographers who wish, can have an opportu- 
nity of witnessing the demonstrations. 

The officers consider themselves fortunate in 
having secured the services of a number of dis- 
tinguished photographers, among them our 
esteemed President, J. H. Kent, to give actual 
demonstrations in the handling of a sitter, and 
the management of the light. 

HOW TO CONDUCT AND MANAGE 

the photogmph business saooessfnUy, Is one of the most 
important subjects to photographers at the present time. 
Mr. J. P. Byder wiU read a paper before the convention on 
the subject, and firom his well-known reputation as a pho- 
tographer and writer the members 'can expect not only to 
be entertained but also instructed. Other features of the 
programme will be announced in due time. 

DABK BOOMS 

wiU be erected in the hall by the different dry idate manu- 
facturers, with sultoble light, wato: supply, and the best 
facilities for the development of the plates. It will be well 
for photographers wishing to avail themselvee of this op- 
portunity for acquiring a practical knowledge of the work- 
ing and development of Dry Plates, to bring with them a 
photognq>hic outfit. Neither chemicals nor plates need be 
brought. The city and suburbs furnish abundant material 
for the ezerolse of artistic taste and skill in the use of the 
camera and after exposure thelplates can be developed with 
' the assistance of able experts in the dark rooms in the 
halL 

PHOTOaBAPHIC EXHIBITS. 

Every member is requested to prepare a number of dupli- 
cates from his beet and most interesting negatives, and 
forward them for exhibition, framed or unframed as he 
thinks best. Pack them securely in box, with cover screwed 
on, and addreesedCfreight prepaid) to 

LEO WEINGABTNEB, Sec'y, 
MUSIC HALL, 

CINCINNATI, Oh 



Have your own address distinctly marked on the inside of 
the cover, that it may be returned without danger of being 
missent. Write your name plainly on the back of each 
picture. A conspicuous card bearing the name and address 
of each exhibitor should accompany each exhibit. There 
will be abundant room for aU. It is the desire of the 
oonmiittee to have all the pictures placed on the day of the 
opening, and exhibitors are requested to send their exhibits 
a few days in advance. Please bear in mind that pictures 
placed on exhibition must remain until the final adjourn- 
ment of the convention. There wiU be several prizes offered 
by the dry plate manufacturers; see the advertisements in 
the Journals. 

APPLICATIONS FOB SPACE 

should be made at once to the Secretary, Leo .Weingartner, 
comer Sixth and Central Avenue, Cincinnati, O. Make 
your applications early, stating the number of square feet 
required. There will be plenty of room for display of every 
design of backgrounds and accessories. Send them on. 

FBEIGHT. 

In all cases FBEIGHT must be prepaid: no attention will 
be paid to goods shipped otherwise. 

MBMBEB8HIP DUES. 

All photographers and others interested in the study o 
photography are invited to join the Association. Dues, 
two dollars a year. No initiation fee is required other 
than the annual dues. All wishing to become members are 
requested to forward t he sum specified to the Treasurer, who 
will send them receipts, and enroll their names as members 
on the books of the Association. Each member having paid 
his dues will receive a badge which will admit the wearer at 
all times to the meetings and -the exhibition. The Asso- 
ciation takes great pride in promoting the welfare and the 
best interests of the fraternity. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

We have some of the finest hotels in the country, and the 
prices are reduced so as to accommodate alL Parties desir- 
ing their rooms in advance will please notify the 8 nnretary, 
and he will see that they have comfortable quarters, espe- 
dally those who are accompanied by ladiee. The Secretary 
will have an office in thcMusic Hall building during conven- 
tion week, where hewlll receive all who wiU come to tiie con- 
vention, and give information to those who have not se- 
cured hotel accommodations in advance. 

PALACE HOTEL, comer Sixth and Vine. Booms with, 
bath, $3.00 per day; without bath, $2.00 per day. 

BUBNETT HOUSE, comer Third and Vine Streets. 
Booms and meals, $3.00 per day. 

CBAWFOBD HOUSE, a E. comer Sixth and Walnut, 
Booms and xneals, $1.75 per day. 

DENNISON HOUSE, Fifth Btxeet, between Main and 
Sycamore. Booms and meals, $2.00 per day. 

GIBSON HOUSE Walnut Street, between Fourth and 
Fifth. Booms, meals, and bath, $4.00 per day: without 
bach, $3.00. 

GBAND HOTEL, comer Fourth and C^tral Avenue. 
Booms and meals, $3.00 per day. 

HOTEL EMEBT, Emery Arcade. Booms and bath, $3.00 
per day. One person In a room, $2.50; two in a room, $2.00. 

GALT HOUSE, comer Sixth and Main Streets. Booma 
and meals, $1.50 per day. 

ST. JAMES, Fourth and Hammond Streets, Booms and 
meals, $2.00 and $2.50 per day. 

QUEEN CITY HOTEL, comer Sixth and Baoe Streets. 
Booms, and meals, $1.50 per day. 

WALNUT BTBEET HOUSE, between Sixth and Seventh. 
Streets. Booms and meals, $2.00 per day. 

GENEVA HOTEL, comer Sixth and Baoe Streets. Booms 
and meals. $2.00 per day; two in a room, $1.50 per day. 
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LABTERH8 FOR PBOJBOTION. 
BT L. D. MO IKT08H, M. D. 

So much has been written on the above head 
that it seems almost superflaoas to add anything 
more to the literature of the subject. Yet if we 
look over this literature, and examine the ap- 
panttns of different makers, i^ find the same 
stereotyped formnhe have been followed, show- 
ing less improvement in the cunstmction of 
lanterns for projection than in other optical in- 
stmments ; therefore a few hints may not be out of 
place. We are often asked what lantern is the 
best. There are several important points to be 
taken into consideration in answering this ques- 
tion, as the range of work to be done with a 
lantern is varied One operator desires to use 
the instrument to project transparencies, another 
opaque objects, microscopic objects, etc. The 
essential points in a good lantern are the follow- 
ing: Light of sufficient intensity to illuminate 
the object, condensers of the proper diameter 
and focus, achromatic objectives of sufficient 
angle to admit all the light possible, and give a 
dear well defined image on the screen. 

Various forms of lamps, gas jets, electric and 
magnesium lamps have been used for illumina- 
tion. After experimenting with various forms of 
oil lamps I hate laid them aside as almost use- 
less, as they give a dim yellow light. I find the 
electric light gives sufficient intensity but is un- 
steady (I refer to the arc light, the incandescent 
electric light is steady but lacks intensity.) We 
have to choose between the oxybydrogen and a 
modification of this light, viz., the ether-oxygen 
light. In the latter, sulphuric ether supplies the 
place of hydrogen gas. I prefer the latter as it 
is as intense as the former, more convenient to 
use and as safe as an oil lamp. To use with the 
best results the oxyhydrogen or ether light, 
the gas jet or burner should be properly con- 
structed. It is a greut mistake to use long jets 
and large mixing chambers, as the large chamber 
filled with the mixed gases is liable to snap out 
the light causing delay to the operator and an- 
noyance to his audience. To avoid this, the 
mixing chamber should not be made more than 
^8 inches in diameter and ^ inch in depth ; the 
tubes to convey the gases to this chamber 
should be about ^/^s inch in diameter. 
The opening in the tube leadjsig from 
the chamber should not be more than ^ 
inch in diameter, and at the tip of the 



jet about ^'84 of an inch. The tip of the 
jet should be made of platinum .as this 
metal resists the great heat without fusing. 
It is often necessary when using the light for 
microscopic projection to move the jet close to 
the lime cylinder to intensify the light ; the open- 
ing of the jet should be smooth and free from 
rough edges, as this impedes the flow of gas and 
causes hissing. A mechanical arrangement for 
centering the light is very convenient to use with 
the stereopticon and almost indispensable when 
using the microscope. 

Of the various combinations of condensers I 
prefer piano convex lenses 4^2 inches in diaipc- 
ter, 6 inches focus, mounted with their convex 
surfaces H inch apart and their plane surfaces 
looking outward. Prai'tically there is no advantage 
in using lenses of a greater or less diameter. Per- 
haps a little light may be gained by using a triple 
condenser, but the gain is so slight, it is over- 
balanced by the danger of the heat breaking the 
back lens, as this triple combination must be 
placed much nearer the lime cylinder than a 
double combination. It can be shown by ex- 
periment that a 3*in. condenser, 4-in. focus which 
could not be used more than 2 inch s from the 
lime, will give as strong illumination as a 4^2 in* 
condenser, placed 3^ inches from the light. This 
would (eem erroneous if we did not take into 
consideration that the rays of light diverge from 
the incandescent spot on the lime and the fact 
that the intensity of light decreases as the square 
of the distance increases. Although the smaller 
condenser will admit as much light as the 4^ in , 
it would not illuminate a transparency 3^ inches 
in diameter, and the short focus would require ^ 
special wide angle objective ; this would be im- 
practicabie as the screen would be brought too 
near the instrument. The same objections are 
encountered when we attempt to use small con- 
densers with the microscope. 

Let a, Fig 1, be a point of light, and be the 
cone of light proceeding from it. Let d repre- 
sent a condensing lens three inches in diameter, 
and e one 4^ inches in diameter. It will be 
readily seen that d will admit as much light as e, 
but the small lens d must be placed nearer the 
light than e. The cone of light from d will not 
illuminate as large a surface as the cone from e; 
the proportion is as the square of the diameter 
of the lenses are to each other; viz, as 9 square 
inches are to 20^ square inches. The lens d 
is brought nearer the luminous point a than lens 
e. Thus the cone of light abc will pass through 
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Fig. 1. 
d and focns at h, and the cone from e will focus 

at/. 
If a compound objective, mn, be placed at the 

proper focal distance from the small lens c2. Fig. 

2, the cone of light bch will not all pass through 

it, but a portion, as shown by the space between 

the dotted lines aod the cone, will be lost. 



Fig. 2. 

If the objective, mn, Fig. 3, is placed at the 
proper focal distance from the lens e, all the rays 
in the cone will pass through. 

A mistake is often made in microscopic pro- 
jection by using a secondary condenser between 



Fig. 3. 

the main condenser and objective, as the cone of 
light is shortened and only a small part of the 
central rays pass through the objectives. 

By using 4t'^iu condensers with 6-in. focus, 
transparencies and microscopic objects can be 
projected at the same distance from the screen, 
without any change in the lantern except placing 
the stage of the microscope about 3^ inch be- 
yond the focus of the condensers. 

For scientific work I find the quarter size stereop- 
tioon objectives the best, as they can be used at 



a convenient distance from the screen, f sy 20 fee t 
and produce pictures 12 feet in diameter, or when 
the back combination is removed a 6-foot picture. 
At the same distance from the screen with ^ to 
1^-inch objectives the best results can be ob- 
tained with the microscope. 

The combination referied to above can be used 
with sunlight without any change, except remov- 
ing the posterior condensing lens and attachii^ 
the tube carrying the front condenser and object- 
ive to a helio&tat. 

I have constructed a combination lantern on 
the above plan which can be used equally well 
for projecting transparencies or microscopic ob- 
jects. The optical part can also be used with 
sunlight. Beference to the foUowing cut will aid 
in the explanation. 

The base k, Fig. 4, is of iron supported by legs 
five inches high, which leave sufficient space for 
adjusting the jet p, and lime cylinder U without 
opening the door of the c over. 

A mechanical jet slides on the iron base and 
can be moved backward and forward by the rod 
c; tbis gives the coarse adjustment, and the fine 
adjustment is obtained by turning the rod. Lat- 
eral and vertical motions are obtained with the 
thumb screws d and L With this adjustment 
the light can be centered very perfectly. The 
lime carrier I can be moved backward and for- 
ward by the screw g, rotated, raisM and lowered 
by the button b, and the light intensified at the 
will of the operator, p platinum tipped jet ; v, v^ 
stop-cocks which connect with the jetp by means 
of the rubber tubes r, r. ThesA tubes allow the 
jet and mechanical movements to slide back or 
forward while the cocks are held stationary on 
the under side of the base. 

The perpendicular iron front h is securely 
fastened to the base to receive the tube a, a, hold- 
ing the 4^2 inch condensers e, e, e, and draw tube t 
The space ss is to receive the transparencies; the 
dra ^ tube is to hold the stereopticon objective 
mn, or microscopic attachment. By moving the 
tube in or out high or low' power objectives can 
be used. / is an adjustable screw to fasten the 
tube a firmly to the post on the base. 

The meiallic cover bb. Fig. 5, is to prevent escape 
of light into the room ; in is hinged on one side 
of the base, so as to be turned back in a moment 
and a hall brilliantly lighted, allowing an audi- 
ence to pass out without confusion. The exces- 
sive heat is avoided in this lantern in two ways ; 
viz., a current of cold air enters around the jet 
through the open space in the base, and passes 
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oat when heated at d. The cover bb is of meta], 
and allows a portion of the heat to pass oflf by ra- 
diation. Thus the condensers are kept cool and 
the danger of breaking them from excessive heat 
avoided. Another important point is gained by 
the free circulation between the light and con- 
densers, as the current of air carries away the 



When the stereopticon is to be used the object- 
ive is screw ed into the sliding tube t, and the 
mirror r adjusted by means of the thumb wheels 
tVf Wy so as to reflect the sun's rays through the 
condensing lens and objective, the views aie 
placed in front of the condenser at v and an im- 
age projected on a screen. To use the solar mi- 



FiG. 6. 



vaporized lime and prevents it depositing on the 
back lens and thus obstructing the light. 

The optical part of this lantern can be attached 
to a heliostat and make a very complete solar 
stereopticon or solar microscope. (See Pig. 6). 

By removing the tube a from the lantern and 
connecting it to the heliostat, all the change that 
is necessary is to remove the back condensing 
lens so as to lengthen the focns. 



oroscope o, it is removed from its stand 8 and at- 
tached, as seen in the cut. By moving the draw 
tube t the focal distance is arranged between the 
condensing lens and objective (with sunlight a 
secondary condenser of the proper focus can be 
used to advantage). When a mounted object is 
placed under the spring clips of the stage and the 
focus adjusted, a clear and well-defined image is 
shown on the screen. 
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From the above description it will be seen that 
the optical part of a lantern can be coDstrueted 
so as to be used as well with sunlight as artificial 
light. This combination furnishes an instrument 
that can be used for a wide range of work. 

For photographing small microscopic objects 
with high power objectires intense illimiination 
is necessary to prodnce good negatives. 

With the combiDation described, if the lime 
light is not strong enough the optical part of the 
instrument can be used with sunlight and the 
most intense illumination possible obtained. As 
the microscope referred to in this article can be 
used not only as a solar or gas microscope for 
projection, but also as a single instrument, it will 
be the endeavor of the author to give an illus- 
trated description of it in a future article. 



Ah Absolute Sevsitoiietbk. 

BY PBOF. G. W. HOUGH. 

The sensitometer described in the last number 
of Photogbaphy may be made to give absolute 
results without much difficulty. 

Let any scale of numbers from to 100 be 
photographed or painted on dear glass. The 
plate to be tested may then be placed behind it, 
to make a contact negative. In front of the 
scale the snail or perforated disc may be rotated 
so as to give each number its proper amount of 
illumination ; the light being a standard candle 
at one foot distance. 

If the time of exposure be 100 seconds and the 



last number visible in the negative 10, the equiv- 
alent exposure wiU be, 



loox- 



=10 seconds. 



If another plate under the same droumstanoes 
shows the number 8, its equivalent exposure will 
be 8 seconds. In other words, the apparatus will 
give the actual time required for the light of one 
candle at one foot distance to make a legible 
re<^ord, and this time is the standard oX sensitive- 
ness; the only source of error, will be in tbe 

standard candle. 

^ 

Hew FK00E88 of PBiBTnro Maobetio Oubveb. 

While making some experiments in mag- 
netism several months ago, I made use of a 
method of preserving the diagrams of ''magnetic 
linea of force" obtained by the use of iron fil- 
ings, which WHS new to me at that time, and which 
is extremely simple and effective. The process 
is as follows : The figures are formed by the fil- 
ings in the usual manner, but on a sheet of pre- 
' pared blue print paper, which is exposed to the 
sunlight as soon as the figures are formed. After 
a few moments' exposure, the paper is washed in 
clear water and the diagram appears as you see it 
on the specimen I enclose. If care is taken to 
have the ligbt strike the paper as nearly normal 
as possible, the print obtained will be very sharp, 
and clear. Hoping that this may prove of inter- 
est to some one investigating the subject of mag- 
netism, I am yours respectfully, 

A. D. Stevens. 

Worcester. Mass., April 22, 1884. 

[The specimen of printing by the above proc- 
ess is very fine, and it should be practiced bv 
those who are interested in preserving a recora 
of such experiments. — The Electrician and 
Electrical Engineer, 
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The regular meetiug was held at their room, 
229 State Street, Wednesday eyening, July 2d, 
Dr. H. D. GarrisoD, Pres., in the chair. On 
motion, reading of minutes last meeting dis- 
pensed with, and minutes adopted as published 
in the journals. 

The Chair observed that, as the convention 
was so close at hand, some suggestions on that 
subject would be in order. 

Mr. Douglass moved that the secretary be in- 
structed to procure a sufficient number of badges 
for the members of this association who will go 
to Cincinnati. Also that the association rooms 
be kept open during the Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday preceding the convention, for the ac- 
commodation of visiting photographers, and that 
as many members as possible be on hand to en- 
tertain them. Motion carried. 

Mr. Greene moved that when this association 
adjourns, it does so to meet on Saturday, 26th 
inst., that being the last Saturday before the con- 
vention. Carried. 

Mr. Greene also moved that a committee be 
appointed to make all necessary arrangements 
connected with the visit of this association, and 
photographers from this vicinity, to the conven- 
tion, and to receive and properly entertain 
visitors en route. He believed that, so far as trans- 
portation was concerned, Mr. Douglass had al- 
ready made arrangements, but he thought a com- 
mittee to take general charge of arrangements on 
behalf of this association, would be proper. Mr. 
Douglass explained that he had obtained a rate 
of $10 for the rouud trip, this rate being fixed, 
according to the rules of the Ticket Agents' As- 
sociation, by the line having the shortest route. 
Moreover, if a sufficient number could be got to 
go together, a special train would be furnished at 
any hour they might decide upon. 

Mr. Greene asked Mr. Douglass what time he 
thought would be the best to go, Monday morn- 
ing or Monday night. 

Mr. Douglass thought Monday night, so as to 
collect as many photographers as possible from 
outside. 

Mr. Greene's motion being put, was carried 
unanimously. 

Chair asked of how many members committee 
should consist. Mr. Greene thought three, ap- 

g)inted by Chair. Chair appoints Messrs. 
ouglass. Gentile and Davies. 

Mr. Greene understood that Mr. Gentil6 had 
recently been to Cincinnati, and would like him 
to give them some news fron^ that locallity. 

Mr. Gentile replied that he had not been there 
very recently, but expected to go to-morrow night, 
and on his return would be happy to supply any 
information in his power. 

It was stated that a letter had been received 
from Mr. Weingartner, saying that he would like 



to have the Chicago delegation make its head- 
quarters at the PsJace Hotel. 

Mr. Edgeworth endorsed this recommdation. 
The Palace was a first-class house, with large airy 
rooms, and oflfered very reasonable rates to the 
fraternity, $2 per day. He had recently been to 
Cincinnati and wished to state that Secretary 
Weingartner was anxious to have all exhibits in 
place before Tuesday, 29th (the opening day of 
the convention). He would take especial care in 
the matter of hanging, etc. 

Mr. Markley called for a report on the electric 
light negatives made two meetings ago. 

Mr. Douglass stated that these negatives bad 
been handed to him for safe keeping and making 
proofs,that hebad had them retouched^prints made 
and mounted, and half a dozen of each presented 
to the officers of the Van Depoele Company, and 
others who had sat for portraits. No copies were 
kept at the time, and through press of other 
business he had forgotten to have any more 
prints made. The negatives wore still up stairs, 
however, and he would have copies printed and 
hung on the walls of the meeting room without 
unnecessary delav. 

Mr. Markley showed a print from one of the 
negatives, maile by himself on that occasion, and 
passed it around for inspection. 

On motion^ adiourned. 



OHIOiOO AMiTEUB FHOTOQBAFHEBS' OLUB. 

The first "outing" of the club took place on 
Saturday, 28th ult., by C. & N. W. Ry., toMiU 
♦ Creek, near Batavia, III. A party of twenty-five, 
including a number of ladies, assembled at Wells 
street depot at 8 a. m., well equipped with cameras 
and dry plates, and left on the 8 :30 train, a special 
car being placed at their disposal by the company. 
This car was switched off at Geneva to await the 
arrival of the branch train,a lay-over of about forty 
minutes occurring, of which advantage was taken 
by some of the more enterprising members to 
obtain some views. There is no station at Mill 
Creek, which is from a mile to a mile and a half 
south of Batavia, but the train stopped there by 
previous arrangement, both going and returning, 
thus saving the excursionists all unnecessary 
waJking, which, the day being warm and some 
of the outfits rather heavy, would have been a 
good deal like hard work. 

The scenery at this point, while by no means 
grand or striking, abounds with picturesque 
"bits" of water, foliage, etc., while the weather 
was, barring the somewhat elevated temperature 
(not high for the season, however), all that could 
be desired. The consumption of dry plates was 
something enormous, and a fair proportion of 
good negatives was secured. The size best repre- 
sented was 4x5, but there were on the ground 
outfits for 5x7, 5x8 and 8x10. Most of the party 
brought with them some provision for lunch, 
and additional refreshments were provided 
through the forethought of Mr. H. G. Thompson, 
who acted as master of ceremonies, advance 
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agent, financial manager, and pretty much eyery- 
thing else. 

By 3 :45 p. H., at which time the train ''picked 
np" the party on the return journey, all seemed 
to have had sufficient of the delights of rural pho- 
tography for one day. 

Some exposures were made from the coach 
windows going and returning, but with what re- 
sults we do not know at present writing. The 
party reached Chicago at 6:15 p. H. 



Photogbaphio Sooieti of Fbahoe. 



At the regular meeting held June 6th, M. Da- 
Tanne in the chair, some instantaneous views by 
M. F. Braun and M. Grassin, attracted a great 
deal of attention. Those by the latter gentleman 
were about 21 X 27 cm., a little larger than 8 X 10. 
One represented an immense wave at the moment 
of brei&ing on the shore, and transforming itself 
into a ''mountain of spray." Another was abroad- 
side view of a train at full speed (we are not in- 
formed what that speed was). M. Grassin is an 
amateur. 

M. Davanne, in the name of M. Oheysson, di- 
rector of the drawing office at the ministry of 
public works, described a process of drawing on 
a photograph, and ce^edphotocalqite. It consists 
in making a silver print from a negative of the ob- 
ject, on albumenized paper, then going over all the 
outlines and other features intended to be pre- 
served, with crayon or ink, and afterward remov- 
ing the silver image by immersion in bichloride 
of copper, followed by hyposulphite of soda. If 
the object is to make a transfer for lithography or 
zincography, the drawing is done in transfer^ 
ink, and there is no occasion for dissolving out 
the silver image. 

[M. Yidal, in reporting this meeting, mentions 
that he has himself used this process for twelve 
years, and it has probably been used nearly as long 
in America, only it is customary here to use bi- 
chloride of mercury instead of the corresponding 
copper salt. What there is new about it is there- 
fore not apparent. — Ed. P.] 

M. Davanne described a photographic outfit, 
including camera and accessories offered (as a 
premium to its subscribers) for thirty francs 
($6.00) by the SUcle, and called attention to the 
cheapness of the whole outfit, expressing the 
opinion that its effect would be to greatly in- 
crease the number of amateur photographera. 

On this matter M. Yidal msJies the following 
comments : 

"It is not for us to discuss here the choice 
made by the XIX Si^cle of a photographic outfit 
rather than a clock or a revolver. We would 
only ask whether these very cheap and necessarily 
incomplete outfits, inadequate to fully satisfy 
even a tyro, have not rather a tendency to dis- 
conrage amateura by the unsatisfactorv results 
they give, and to alienate from photography per-' 
sons who, having dabbled in it without success, 
jump to the conclusion that they will probably 
never accomplish any better results, and turn 
their attention to some other hobby. 



"On the other side, one may believe with M. 
Davanne, that, ooce furnished wth an outfit, 
however rudimentary, one is tempted to procure 
a better, and continue the practice of so at- 
tractive an art. 

"There are certainly two ways of looking at the 
question ; but on principle, we prefer to see the 
tvro make his first essays with a good outfit, 
aJthough he may have 'o pay a little more for it." 

[We may remark here, en passant, that if this 
incident had happened in the United States, it 
would be in order for any professional photog- 
raphers who might happen to be subscribera to 
the Si^le to immediately order their "paper 
stopped. ''—Ed. P.] 

M. Balagny showed some very fine pellicular 
negatives, and positives printed from them, made 
on his "pellicular paper" (gelatino-bromide). 
Their size was 30 X 40 cm. — 11 X 14 nearly. The 
positives were of a warm, reddish tone which was 
considered very artistic. M. Balagny gave his 
toning formula, which is as follows: Dissolve 
one gramme of chloride of gold in one litre of 
distilled water; also, 30 grammes borax in a simi- 
lar quantity of water ; let it stand awhile, then 
add 200 grammes of this last solution to the gold 
solution and raise to a temperature of 70° to 80° 
Cent. (— 158° to 176° Fahr.) The dish being 
then removed from the source of beat, the posi- 
tives are immersed in it bv twos, back to back, 30 
to 40 seconds generally sufficing to tone them, after 
which they are fixed as usual in hyposulphite 
of soda containing one to two per cent of am- 
monia. 

M. Balagny also showed some reproductions of 
line work made with his emulsion, to show its 
adaptability to this sort of work, wherejstrong con- 
trasts and clear glass in the shadows are indis- 
pensable. 

This "pellicular paper" is so made that the film 
may be transferred to glass, gelatine sheets, or 
paper, according to the purpose for which it is to 
be used. Judging from the high terms in which 
M. Yidal speaks of it, and of the results obtained 
with it, it must be a grand success. 

M. Bardy exhibited Molteni*s enlarging lan- 
tern, as recently improved. As a complement to 
this lantern, M. Bardy also showed a little tourist 
camera by M. Hutinet. It takes plates 8 cm. 
square (3 Is in. nearly), is provided with a rectilin- 
ear lens having a revolving shutter permanently 
attached, and operated by a pneumatic arrange- 
ment. M. Hutinet makes a gelatino-chloride 
plate especially for making transparencies from 
these small negatives, which give a very fine de- 
posit admirably adapted for enlarging from. 



Few photographera care to treat an unpromis- 
ing sitter as Bejlander treated a lady of title who 
visited his studio. "I will not take her, oh ! she 
is ugly ;" exclaime<f the artist, as he left the studio, 
trusting to othera to explain mattere. 
^ 

A WEST of England photographer, with a spe- 
ciidity for baby portraiture, guarantees, not a 
speaking likeness, but a "crying" one I 
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PiCTUBE Making by Photography ; by H. P. 
Robinson. London : Piper & Carter. New York : 
Scovill Mauufaotoring Co. 

It is not our intention to attempt a critical re- 
view of this book. Although not entirely desti- 
tute of the commodity usually called conceit, we 
are not quite so well supplied with it as that 
would imply. To those familiar with Mr. Robin- 
son's name and reputation especially those who 
have read his "Pictorial Effect in Photography" 
the bare announcement of the title of this, his last 
contribution to literature, will be sufficient, but as 
this journal will doubtless fall into the hands of 
many who are not familiar with the author, some 
idea of its scope and style may not be unaccepta- 
ble. 

And in the first place, for the information of 
those who have read "Pictorial Effect," it 
should be distinctly stated that, notwithstanding 
the similarity in t»tle, the book under considera- 
tion is not by any means a new edition of that 
work; a small, very small, portion of the subject 
matter in the earlier work, relating to the rules of 
composition, etc , has been incorporated in "Pict- 
ure Making," but by far the greater part of it is 
entirely new, nor is it intended to supersede 
**Pictorial Effect," but rather as a continuation 
thereof, carrying the student another stage in 
his art education. Moreover, we strongly advise 
every photographer, amateur or professional, who 
has not read either of these books, to lose no time 
in procuring both of them. 

But, "let us return to our muttons." "Picture 
Making by Photography," as might be expected 
from its title, treats entirely of the art aspect of 
photography, and contains no technical directions, 
formulsB, descriptions of apparatus, etc. It presup- 
poses that the reader is already thoroughly posted 
on all these points, and has mastered the techni- 
cal difficulties of photography. Its aim is to teach 
him how to turn this technical knowledge to ac- 
count in making pictures, instead of mere pho- 
tographs, and this is done in a clear, concise, and 
yet entertaining manner which seems to be one 
of Mr. Robinson's special gifts. We quote a part 
of the preface : 

It has been said of Gibbon, the historian, that he did not 
always Bnffldently dlstlngnlsh between tils own personality 
and that of the Roman empire. I am afraid that the follow- 



ing chapters may be open to a similar objection. I fear that 
a great deal more will be found concerning my own person- 
ality and productions than a modest writer would willingly 
admit; but this cannot easily be avoided. The nature of the 
Information to be conyeyed, and the lessons to be inculcated, 
demand that I should teach the results of my own experi- 
ence, and suggest that the pictures which have been the out- 
come of that experience would be the most suitable illus- 
trations. 

It will be evident that pictures which have been actually 
produced by photography will better show the peculiarities 
and limitations of the art than any other method of illus- 
tration. 

That photography should be not only the recorder of bald, 
._-.... , ., ' htcl -• ^. . 

layb 

led has been the one aspiration of my life. To this end my 
aim hasbeen in the following chapters to induce photograph- 
ers to think for themselves as artists, to learn to express 
their artistic thoughts in the grammar of art. It is not the 
fault of the art of photography itself that more original plct- 



prosaic fact, but also the means by which something akin to 
imagination or fancy— real live art —may be worthily embod- 



ures, exhibiting many of the qualities shown in other arts, 
are not produced. The materixUs used by photographers 
differ only in degree from those employed by tne painter and 



sculptor. 

The book is divided into twenty chapters, 
headed as follows: I. Gelatine Plates and their 
Uses. II. Our Tools. HI. Composition. IV. 
Light and Shade. V. In the Field. VI. What 
to photograph. Vn. Models. VIII. The Gen- 
esis of a Picture. IX. The Origin of Ideas. X. 
Subjects. XI. Figures in Landscape. XH. 
An Effect of Light. XHL Sunshine. XIV. On 
Sea and Shore. XV. The Sky. XVI. Animals. 
XVII. Old Clo'. XVm. Portraiture without a 
Studio. XIX. Strong and Weak Points of a 
Picture. XX. Conclusion. 

From this synopsis some idea of the scope and 
arrangement of the work may be obtained. 

The book is pretty thoroughly illustrated by 
small wood-cuts, and embellished with four fuQ 
page ink photos reduced from large photographs 
by Mr. Robinson. These last are calculated to 
inspire in the reader a desire to see the origi- 
nals. 

The first chapter (on gelatine plates) is devoted 
to an exposition of the advantages the latter con- 
fer on the picture-maker, and points out that many 
subjects may be successfully achieved by their 
aid that would have been impossible in collodion 
days. For instance • 

It is now so easy to catch what might be called the acci- 
dental beauties of nature. Hitherto, before the tent could 
be erected and the plate prepared, the cloud that partly cov- 
ered the landscape and gave a beautiful breadth of light and 
shade was gone; the figures that gave point and life to the 
view had moved on, or the wagoner with that picturesque 
wagon and team of powerful horses could not wt^t. 

It may be noted here, for the benefit of those 
who maintain that gelatine work is inferior to 
what was turned out in the "good old collodion 
days" that Mr. Robinson says, "as for quality the 
results have never before been approaQhed.*!^ In 
the concluding paragraph of this chapter will be 
found some good advice : "Find out by trial at 
home a make of plate that you think will suit you, 
and keep to it. It is easier to get good pictures 
with rather inferior plates, if you know them, 
than with first rate ones of which you have no ex- 
perience." 

In chapter II our author rails a little against 
heavy and complicated apparatus, and gives a 
pathetic account of his experiences in the studio 
of an amateur friend, which was fitted up "with 
all the modem appUances." 

He evidently does not believe in a cone shade 
attached to the lens. 

We must confess, however, that we were a little 
astonished to read his remarks anent swing backs. 
Here they are : 

The back should swinsr one way only— that is. so as to 
give the foreground a better chance of being in focus. I pre- 
fer it when it opens much wider than it is usually made to 
dp, say 1^ inches in a 10x8 camera; this is especially use- 
ful in pictures of the sea. The swing the other way, usually 
employed for co rrecting the vertical lines of buildings when 
the lens has to be tilted up (and which camera makers will 
insist upon your having, whether you want it or not) i« bo 
rarely required as tobe practically useless in ordinary 
cameras, and only adds to the weight. I cannot call to 
mind any occasion on which I have wanted this movement; 
yet I have had to carry it about with me for five and twenty 
years I 
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On the subject of iustantaneons shatters, Mr. 
Bobinson prefers a simple drop. 

In the next chapter, "Composition," we get a 
brief outline of the laws governing this part of 
the artist's work, the reader being referred to 
"Pictorial Eflfect" for a fuller exposition thereof. 

In the chapter on "models," after describing 
the difficulties in dealing with the natural article, 
our author says : 

But if fine natnre. In the way of natural modelB, is not to 
be obtained, art supplies the remedy, as I am now going to 
show. 

I am qttite conscious that I am laying myself open lo the 
charge of masquerading, but art is a state of compromises 
and sacriflcesL and I cannot but think that what is lost tn 
absolute unrelenting naturalness when substituting trained 
models for the newly caught raw nature is compensated for 
in many ways. Graceful Hgures, if not over done, give an 
ideal tinge to the picture that lifts it above the cleverest 
transcript of mere prosaic fact. 

My models may be called to some extent artificial, but 
they are so near the real thing as to be taken for it by the 
real natives, just as the trout does not seem to know the dif- 
ference between the natural and the artificial fly. One day 
two of my models were walking across the park, and a game- 
keeper, seeing them for the first time, made after them, 
shouting m the high tone that sounds like quarreling to the 
stranger when he first hears it in Wales. As they would not 
stop he did not hesitate to give way to all he knew tn both 
languages, and did not cease to vituperate till, getting near 
them, he found to his dismay they were "the daughters of the 
house." This, I think, shows that our imitation is suffici- 
ently like the original for artistic purposes . 

My models are trained to strict obedience, and to make 
no suggestions. If the photographer has really got 
an idea In his head he had belter carry out that Idea. 
Any interference, even from superior intelllgenoe, is sure 
to go wrong. Some people are wonderfuUy pfU^lent under 
the application of information, but I confess that I am so 
peculiarly constituted that the most admirable advice, when 
I am in the middle of posing a group, quite upsets the ideas 
I had, and I do not find it i>osslble to adopt those offered. 
Therefore, from my own experience, I would recommend 
that if a friend feels the twitchlngs of sufficient skill to offer 
advice, you had better allow your candor to exceed your 
courtesy and order him off at once. * * * It is almost as 
difficult to get variety in dresses as in persons. I always 
endeavor to secure a picturesque dress when I see it. It 
is not alwasrs easy to explain what you really mean when 
vou meet a girl in a lonely country lane, and you offer to buy 
her clothes, but a little perseverance and a good offer gener- 
ally succeed. A country girl's dress is not often wc th more 
than eighteen pence, and if you turn the pence into shillings 
and look business-like all the time, you may make pretty 
sure of walking off with the property, or, at all events, get- 
ting it sent to you next day. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Young children make good models; but you must capture 
them wild. To ask their mothers if you may have them is 
fatal. They insist on dressing them m their Sunday-school 
clothes to have their pictures took." 

Now a dirty country child is often a delightful lump of 
picturesque humanity; but when it is "washed and dressed 
all in its best** It is about the most priggish bit of nature I 
know. It loses all its freedom and becomes stiff and 
awkward. 

In the two following chapters, "The Genesis of 
a Picture," and "The Origin of Ideas," the author 
gives a graphic account of the incidents, often 
trifling in themselves, which suggested the subject 
and general arrangement of many of his most 
noted pictures; and in this connection he shows 
the value of a knowledge of off-hand sketching to 
a photographer, as he can in this way make hasty 
pencil notes of the arrangement of a group, the 
pose of a figure, the salient features of a land- 
scape, etc., etc., which will be of immense value to 
him in the composition of his pictures. Also, he 
says that when a certain pose strikes the observer 
as specially beautiful, or an accidental effect of 
light and shade as unusually picturesque, he 
should try to analyze why they are so. "This a 
knowledge of the rules of light and shade and 
composition will enable you to do, and to do^this 



easily, the student will find an added pleasure to 
his life, another feather to the wing of his artistic 
flight." 

In chapter X, under the head of "Landscape," 
we find the following excellent advice: 

There is a good deal of monotony in the subjects chosen 
by photogra^ers. Nobody seems to have the hiclination, 
or, may b«>, the power to break out in a fresh place. It is, 
perhaps, found to be easier to follow the lead of others than 
to invent for ourselves. 

Many subjects are not attempted for fear they should not 
come out welL They look beautiful in nature, but they do 
not accord with photographic traditions— they are not like 
t he usual thing. But the photographer should "greatly vent- 
ure." Don't be afraid of being originaL If you have the 
least glimmering of an idea that you have a new thought, 
give it a chance--even if it turns out abortive,— for it is not 
given to everybody to produce a new thing. Don't be afraid 
it your Uttle bantling of an idea looks different to everything 
that you have been taught to look upon as orthodox; if 
there is any real good in it, the strangeness will be part of 
its merits. A few mechanical defects are easily overlooked, 
if not applauded. 

Visitors to exhibit ions are as tired of the technical perfec- 
tions of photography as the Athenians wete of hearing Aris- 
tides called the Just. Last year I willfully put a consider- 
able portion of a picture out of focus, which could as easily 
have been taken vrith perfect definition, and it turned out to 
be one of the most ixmular I ever did. But I hope this con- 
fession will not lead my young readers astray; it was not 
the mere fact of part of it being out of focus that made this 
picture a favorite with the public; the subject was suffi- 
ciently interesting to overpower the technical defect. What 
you should especially endeavor to avoid is the dead level of 
respectable mediocrity. Sir Walter Scott, in writing to 
his publisher about one of his poems said, "As for what is 
popular, an<^ what people like, and so forth, it is all a Joke. 
^e intertstxng^ and the only difference will be that people 
will like it so much the better for the novelty of their feel- 
ings towards it. Dullness and tameness are the only irrep- 
arable faults." 

Chapter XI is devoted to an exposition of the 
value of figures in landscape, and is illustrated 
with some woodcuts showing in a forcible manner 
how the judicious introduction of figures wiU 
often make an interesting picture out of a subject 
that would otherwise seem flat and tame. In the 
one following we are shown the advantages of 
working against the hght, and so much stress is 
laid on this, that Mr. Bobinson is even willing to 
accept a certain amount of fog due to direct sun- 
light entering the lens, rather than sacrifice the 
relief and striking effects afforded by this method 
of lighting. His remarks apply to both landscape 
and portrait work. 

In the next chapter we incidentally come across 
a piece of advice which might with advantage be 
more followed than it is : 

"I may mention that I find it a good plan, when 
a negative has some radical defect in it, to destroy 
it at once. If you stop to think you willpursuade 
yourself to keep, and perhaps print and exhibit a 
picture which never should have passed the de- 
velopment stage of existence.* 

For taking negatives on ship-board, especially 
"yacht board,'* Mr. Bobinson recommends that 
the camera be mounted on a ball and socket, which 
will make it nearly independent of the rolling 
and pitching of the vessel, and also gives some 
usefid hints on "finders" or sights for getting 
objects in the field of view in instantaneous 
work. 

In ''Portraiture without a Studio" the amateur 
will be encouraged to read that portraits equal to 
the best gallery work can be made in an ordinary 
room. "Indeed," says our author, *1 have seen 
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portraits and groups taken in a room that were 

superior to much of what is called *the best work.' *' 

Our last extract is from the concluding chapter : 

There aie other photographers who care for nothing so 
much as the sharpness of foons shown in their negatiTes. 
forgetting that this optical quality is destructive of that 
natural look which all photographs should have— that open, 
daylight effect which is the aim of all real artists, whether 
painters or photographers, to get in their works. I am glad 
to see that the "pride of focus" Is going out of fashion, excess- 
ive definition is not now looked upon as the chief glory of 
the photographer. I object as much as anybody to the 
sloppy-smudge order of photography, but when I see my 
way to getting a more atmospheric effect by sacrificing 
detinition, that sacrifice is made without more ado. 



There are cases in which a picture may be exposed too 
quickly, quite apart from the question as to whether it was 
sufficiently exposed photographically. If a moving object 



is photographed in a shorter space of time than the eye 
taKes to see it, the effect is ridiculous and against nature. 
Mr. Muybridge has effectually proved this in his curious 
Instantaneous photographs of running horses and other 
animals, which are shown in positions that have never been 
seen by mortal eyes. In attempting to prove that artists are 
scientifically wrong he has shown that they are artistically 
right I think all artists will admit that there is more life 
«nd motion in a picture of waves that shows some slight 
sign that they were in motion than in the representation of 
a frozen sea. 

The book contains a few typographical, or cler- 
ical,— but probably the former—errors, {he worst of 
which is "anacreonism" for "anachronism.*' None 
of them, however, are of such a nature as to alter 
the sense of the text or create any misapprehen- 
sion on the part of the reader. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that this 
work is published at so low a price — ridiculously 
low considering its intrinsic value — as to place it 
within the reach of every one, and we nope it 
will find a place in the library of every photog- 
rapher, professional or amateur, employer or 
employe. 



Mr. E. 0. C. Stamford read a paper before 
the Society of Arts which was full of details most 
interesting to photographers. The communica- 
tion was '*Upon the Economic Applications of 
Seaweed"; and the writer dwelt very fully upon 
the extraction of iodine and bromide, which, as 
many of our readers are aware, used at one time 
to be extracted wholly from "kelp," the name 
given to burnt seaweed— formerly the chief 
source of the carbonate of soda used in this 
country. Chloride of potassium was obtained 
from one variety — that richest in iodine — and was 
twenty-five pounds per ton. Immense alkaline 
deposits were discovered on the continent, and 
the chloride became so plentiful that it dropped 
quickly to a third of this price. Bromine was 
then discovered (idso in the deposit), and in such 
quantity that, instead of being able to fetch thir- 
ty-eight shillings per pound in the market, it 
gradually dropped to fifteen pence — its present 
market price. Iodine is extracted largely now 
from the caliche of Peru, so that ''kelp" is no 
longer used, either for bromine or iodine extrac- 
tion, though Mr, Stamford has introduced such 
improvements that it may be worth while if his 
suggestions should be carried out to recommence 
such extraction. Iodine itself has kept a fair av- 
erage price, twelve shillings being now obtain- 
able, the highest decimal average having been fif- 
teen shillings and elevenpence. — British Journal 
of Photography^ 



PHoTO0BAPHT KSD Ast&onomt. 
by david gill, ll. d., f. r. s. 

[Extract from a Lecture delivered at the Boyal Institntion,] 

I wish briefly to allude to another engine of 
research in sidereal astronomy which quite re- 
cently has received an enormous development 
and whose application appears to offer a rich har- 
vest of results, I refer to the application of pho- 
tography to astronomical observation. 

Tour respected member, Mr. De la Rue, is the 
father of this method. Time does no permit me 
to dwell on his early endeavors and his successful 
results, but they are well known to you all. He 
opeiicd up the field, and he cleared the way for 
his successors. 

The recent strides in the chemistry of photog- 
raphy and the production of dry plates of extreme 
sensibility have permitted the application of the 
method to objects that formerly could not be 
photographed. Here, on the screen, are the 
spectra of stars photographed directly from the 
stars by Dr. Hoggins, the lines which tell of the 
chemical constitution and temperature of the 
star's atmosphere being sharply defined. 

Here are photographs of the great comet of 
1882, which, with the co-operation of Mr. Allis, 
of Mowbray, I obtained at the Cape, by attaching 
his ordinary camera to an equatorially-mounted 
telescope, and with its aid following the comet 
exactly for more than two hours. Each one of 
the thousands of points of light that yon see is the 
picture of a fixed star. The photograph suggests 
the desirability of producing star maps by direct 
photography from the sky. 

Here on the screen is a photograph of the 
great nebula of Orion, or rather a series of pho- 
tographs of it, made by Mr. Common, of Ealing. 
You will note the gradual development of detul 
by increase of exposure, and the wonderful 
amount of detail at last arrived at. Here are 
photographs from drawings of the same, and you 
will note the discrepancies between them; and 
here is a photogpraph of a star cluster, also by Dr. 
Common. 

' No hand of man has tampered with these pict- 
ures. They have a value on this account which 
gives them a distinct and separate claim to confi- 
dence above any work in which the hand of falli- 
ble man has had part. 

The standpoint of science is*so different from 
that of art. A picture which is a mere copy of 
nature, in which we do not recognize somewhat 
of the soul of the artist, is nothing in an artistic 
point of view; but in a scientific point of view 
the more absolutely the individuality of the 
artist is suppressed, and the more absolutely a 
rigid representation of nature is obtained, the 
better. 

Here is a volume compiled by one of the most 
energetic and able of American astronomers — 
Professor Holden. It contains faithful reproduc- 
tions of all the available drawings that have 
been made by astronomers of this wonderful 
nebula of Orion from the year 1656 to "recent 
times. 
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If now we were to suppose one hundred years 
to elapse, and no farther observation of the neb- 
ola of Orion to be made in the interval ; if in 
some extraordinary way all previous observations 
were lost, but that astronomers were offered the 
choice of recovering this photograph of Mr. Com- 
mon's, or of losing it and preserving all the pre- 
vious observations of the nebula recorded in Pro- 
fessor Holden*s book, how wonld the choice lie? 
I venture to say the decision would be — Give us 
Mr. Common's photograph. 

Is it not therefore our duty to commence a sys- 
tematic photographic record of the present aspect 
of the heavens? Will not coming generations 
expect this of us? Does not photography offer 
the only means by which, so far as we know, man 
will be able to trace out and follow some of the 
more slowly-developing phenomena of sidereal 
astronomy? 

Huggins has shown how the stars may be made 
to trace in significant cipher of their spectra the 
secrets of their constitution and the story of their 
history. Common has shown us how the nebulie 
and the clusters may be separately photographed, 
and it is not difficult to see how that process may 
be applied, not only to special objects, but piece 
by piece to the whole sky, till we possess a pho- 
tographic library of each square half -degree of 
the heavens. But such a work can only be accom- 
plished by consummate instruments, and with a 
persistent systematic continuity which the un- 
aided amateur is unable to procure and to employ. 
It is a work that must be taken up and dealt with 
on a national scale, on lines which Huggins and 
Common have so well indicated, and which has 
already been put in a practical form by a proposal 
of Norman Lockyer's at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. 

I would that I had the power to urge with due 
force our duty as a nation in this matter, but my 
powers are inadequate to the task. 

I employ rather the words of Sir John Herschel 
because no words of mine can equal those of him 
who was the prose poet of our science, whose 
glowing language was always as just as it was 
beautiful, and whose judgment in such matters 
has never been excelled. They were spoken in 
the early days of exact sidereal astronomy, when 
the strongholds of space were but beginning to 
yield the secret of their dimensions to the un- 
tiring labor and skill of Bessel, of Struve, and of 
Henderson. Think what they would have been 
now when they might have told how Huggins* 
spectroscope had determined the kinship of the 
stars with our sun, how it had so far solved the 
mysteries of the constitution of the nebulae, and 
pointed out the means of determining the abso- 
lute velocity of the celestial motions in the line of 
sight. Think what Herschel would have said of 
those photographs by Common that we have seen 
to-night, of that nebula that Herschel himself so 
laboriously studied, and whose mysterious convo- 
lutions he had in vain endeavored adequately to 
portray; and think of the lessons of opportunity 
and of duty that he would have drawn from such 
discoveries, as you listen to his words spoken 
forty -two years ago: — "Such results are among 



the fairest flowers of civilization. They justify 
the vast expenditure of time and talent which 
have led up to them ; they justify the language 
which men of science hold, or ought to hold,, 
when they appeal to the governments of their 
respective countries for the liberal devotion of 
the national means in furtherance of the great 
objects they propose to accomplish. They enable 
them not only to hold out, but to redeem,' their 
promises when they profess themselves produc- 
tive laborers in a higher and richer field than that 
of mere material and physical advantages. It is 
then, when they become (if I may venture on such 
a figure without irreverence) the messengers from 
heaven to earth of such stupendous announce- 
ments as must strike every one who hears them 
with almost awful admiration, that they may 
claim to be listened to when they repeat in 
every variety of urgent instance that the^e are 
not the last of such announcements which 
they shall have to communicate ; that there are 
yet behind, to search out and to declare, not 
only secrets which shall increase the wealth and 
power of man, but truths which shall ennoble 
the age and country in which they are divulged* 
and, by dilating the intellect, react on the 
moral character of mankind. Such truths are 
things quite as worthy of struggles and sacri- 
fices as many of the objects for which nations con- 
tend, and exhaust their physical and moral ener- 
gies and resources. They are gems of real and 
durable glory in the diadems of princes, and 
conquests which, while they leave no tears behind 
them, continue for ever inalienable." 
♦ 

OUFEAMMOliinM AS A ¥AT£B-FE00FIHQ AQEHT 

The peculiar properties of cuprammonium (or 
oupro ammonium) have been known to chemists 
for some time; but it is only within recent years 
that they have been utilized commercially. There 
are several substances obtainable by the combi- 
nation of ammonia with the copper compounds, 
and though most are very unstable, some are suffi- 
ciently tractable to be used in manufacturing 
processes— the chief of which are based on the 
power of the cupro-ammouium compounds to ap- 
parently dissolve cellulose and similar substances. 
Dr. John Scoffern was, we believe, the original 
discoverer of the commercial value of cupro- am- 
monium; but several patents have been taken 
out in connection with it, the latest by Dr. Al • 
der Wright for the economical production of that 
and other analogous metallic solutions: That 
gentleman read a paper the other day before the 
Society of Arts, in which he described the chem • 
ical constitution and peculiar properties of cu- 
prammonium in connection with a special man- 
ufacture, in which it is used for water-proofing 
and preservative purposes. Salts of copper, as, 
for instance, the sulphate, usually combine with 
four proportions of ammonia — e. g., cupro-te- 
trammonium sulphate, which is obtainable in 
crystals by simply pouring a concentrated solu- 
tion of bluestone into a solution of ammonia un- 
til a clear deep blue is produced.* If the liquid ia 
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now shaken with alcohol or treated with consid- 
erable qoantitj of concentrated ammonia solu- 
tion, the crystallized salt is precipitated. Other 
salts of the cnpro-tetrammonium series are ob- 
tained by similar means, and a closely-related 
compound, possessing, however, rather different 
properties, is prepared by dissolving cupric hy- 
drate in ammonia solution or by dissolving me- 
tallic copper in liquor ammonisB by agitation in the 
presence of air, thus obtaining a deep blue liquid, 
commonly called ''copperized ammonia." A so- 
lution of this cupro' ammonium hydroxide is de- 
composed by simple addition of alcohol to its 
ammoniacal solution, a blue precipitate, essen- 
tiflJly consisting of hydrated copper oxide, being 
thrown down, K the solution is boiled, anhy- 
drous biack copper oxide is formed, and ammonia 
driven off. In presence of a large excess of am- 
monia, however, the instability is less marked, 
and the strongly ammoniacal fluids formed by 
dissolving copper salts or copper hydroxide in a 
large excess of ammonia water are the cup ro- am- 
monium compounds used for the purpose of water- 
proofing and preserving paper, cotton wool, and 
similar materials. It has long been known that 
cupro ammonium solutions possess the power of 
apparently dissolving cellulose and various allied 
substances. It is held, however, by some chemists 
e. g., Erdmann (Jour. PrakL Chem, Ixxvi, 385), 
that these are not cases of true solution, but that 
the substances are simply gelatinized and dis- 
seminated through the fluid in a transparent form, 
as starch is in water. On the other hand, on 
neutralizing the fluid by an acid, or better still, 
on adding potassium cyanide solution until the 
blue tint is discharged, the cellulose reappears as 
a gelatinous precipitate; this result would sug- 
gest that the reappearance of the cellulose is 
brought about by the destruction of the solvent 
in which it was truly dissolved, viz., the cupro- 
ammonium compound, by conversion into am- 
monia and cnprocyanide (or into ammoniac and 
cupric salts, if an acid be used). On evapora- 
tion to dryness of a cupro- ammonium solution 
in which cellulose has been dissolved, a more or 
less gummy mass is formed, containing the cellu- 
lose intermixed with copper oxide, and with am- 
monia and copper salts if a oupro-ammonium 
salt were used, but containing copper oxide and 
a green copper derivative or compound of cellu- 
lose if cupro-ammonium hydroxide were employed. 
When the cellulose is in excess, e. ^., when the 
solution is evaporated on ^he surface of paper, 
calico, etc., just dipped in the solution, black ox- 
ide of copper is often not formed at all ; but a 
green varnish-like mass of cellulose conjoined 
with copper oxide, or of the copper salt of some 
feeble acid derived from, and closely akin to cel- 
lulose, coats the surface of each filament of the 
fabric used, welding and cementing them to- 
gether. This cement-like cupro -cellulose, as it 
may be termed, being insoluble in water, com- 
municates water-resisting properties to the ma- 
teriU so treated ; moreover, the presence of cop- 
per renders the dipped and dried substance less 
prone than before to the attacks of insects and 



mould, so that animal and vegetable life of a 
parasitic nature and fungoid growths are rarely, 
if ever, to be observed in the substances, even 
when kept under condi ions where boring worms, 
ants, rot, and mould would be likely to attack 
them. 

To produce the best results in this direction, 
solution of cupro-ammonium hydroxide is, for 
many reasons, preferable to solutions containing 
cupro-ammonium salts; not only is the action on 
cellulose more energetic for a given amount of 
copper and ammonia in solution, but various 
other advantages are gained. For example, if 
ammoniacal solution of cupro-ammonium sidphate 
be used, the dried fabrics so treated will contain 
ammonium sulphate, and sometimes copper sul- 
phate, soluble in water, rendering the material 
porous if exposed to the action of water in suffi- 
cient quantity to dissolve out the soluble matters, 
and causing more or less tendency to unsightly 
efflorescence under other conditions. Further, 
during the drying of materials treated with cupro- 
ammonium hydroxide solution, all the ammonia 
present is volatilized, and may be recovered by 
appropriate means; whereas, with cupro-ammo- 
nium sulphate solution, a considerable fraction 
of the ammonia is fixed in the fabric as sulphate, 
and so lost. 

A peculiar property of cupro-ammonium solu- 
tions, and one most important from the manu- 
facturing point of view, is that whereas iron is, 
as is well known, attacked and dissolved by so- 
lutions of ordinary copper salts (e g., the sul- 
phate), an equivalent quantity of copper being 
precipitated during the operation, no such action 
is observable with cupro-ammonium hydrate so- 
lutions; so that cast and wrought- iron tanks and 
baths for the reception of the liquor may be used 
with impunity, as may steel rollers and machinery 
of all kinds when employed in contact with the 
liquor, or with fabrics moistened therewith. On 
the other hand, copper and brass must be studi- 
ously avoided in the construction of such appli- 
ances, otherwise corrosion and injury are speed- 
ily brought about. This peculiarity, as regards 
the non- action of iron and steel, is the more re- 
markable in that it is not observed with zinc : 
this latter metal precipitating copper (and being 
itself dissolved) with about equal facility, whether 
the copper be in the form of an ordinary copper 
salt, or in that of a cupro ammonium solution. 

For certain purposes, a bath containing a 
mixture of cupro-ammonium and the analogous 
zinc ammonium hydroxide solutions may be used 
with advantage ; the zinc compound does not of 
itself sufficiently pectise cellulose to give good 
results, but when used in conjunction with cupro- 
ammonia hydroxide, pectising is brought about 
by the copper solution, whilst certain advantages 
are gained by the simultaneous presence of zinco- 
oellulose and cupro-cellulose in the finished 
goods. The fluids are obtained by the simulta- 
neous action of air and ammonia water on metallic 
copper (or brass, if a mixture of cupro and zinco* 
ammonium hydroxides is required;, due atten- 
tion being paid to the recovery of the large 
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amouDt of ammonia necessarily carried away by 
the "spent" air during the operation. — English 
Mechanic and World of Science, 



SouHD V1BRAT10H8 Photographed. 

Photography appears to be running a race with 
electricity in curious developments and novel 
applications. Geo. G. Rookwood, the well-known 
photographer, has just achieved the remarkable 
fea*^ of photographing sound waves instautaneous- 
ly. The instrument by which the sound wave was 
represented, or made visible in its effect, is a new 
. telephone, the inventor of which has obtained 
from Mr. Rock wood a perfect ocular demonstra- 
tion of its vocal repeating action. The vibrating 
diaphragm, upon which the voice is projected, 
has a fine metallic point mounted on the center 
of its reverse side. This point meets the pointed 
end of a conducting wire so nearly that when at 
rest the interval between the two points can be 
discovered only through a strong lens. The 
thing to be done was to show in a picture of the 
instrument, or rather in a series of pictures, the 
alternate contact and separation of the points 
from the vibrations imparted to the diaphragm 
by the voice, involving the closing and opening 
of the electrical circuit and the consequent re- 
production of the same rate of vibration in the 
receiving instrument ut the other end of the line. 
In considering this problem, Mr. Rockwood found 
himself indebted to his recoUection of an experi- 
ment by Herschel in photographing (or daguer- 
reotyping) with the electric spark. Herschel 
caused a four-sided prism of wood, around which 
a picture was pasted, to revolve at high speed as 
in a turning lathe. By illuminating this revolv- 
ing picture with the electric spark (in total dark- 
ness otherwise) he obtained a photograph of it 
as standing still at that instant in its revolution 
when the spark flashed. In describing his ex- 
periment, Mr. Rockw^ood said: 

"Wheatstone measured the duration of the 
electric spark as 1 -24,000th of a second. It 
would follow that any vibration not quicker than 
this might be arrested on the photographic plate 
at any point in its travel. Whereas, according to 
the investigations of Plateau, the duration of suc- 
cessive impressions on the human eye will average 
half a second, the electric spark might separate 
^nd distinguish photographically waves of which 
12,000 impinge on the retina while the first of 
them is still lingering there; in other words, 
12,000 practically all at once. Now, the vibra- 
tions or waves of air that yield the respective 
tones or pitches of sound have been accurately 
measured and counted. Assuming the pitch of 
the ordinary masculine voice in conversation to 
be as low as middle 0, the number of complete 
double vibrations imparted by such a voice to 
the telephonic diaphragm or tympanum would 
be 256 per second — that is, counting both ways, 
512 movements of the diaphragm with its metal' 
lie point making or breaking the electrical circuit 
at each movement. To the eye, which retains 



every impression for half a second, 256 of these 
movements would make their impression as one, 
and would give a stationary, fictitious image, if 
they were of- sufficient depth to produce any 
visible effect whatever, as they are not. The 
electric spark, however, would give its illumina- 
tion and do its photographic work within a little 
more than l-50th of tne time of one of the 
tympanum movements. A succession of such 
photographs, therefore, would present fortuitously 
any position of the vibrating point from tha*: 
of contact to that of extreme retraction, with an 
indefinite number of intermediate positions." 

To verify these calculations, Mr. Rockwood care- 
fully focused his photographic camera on the 
points of the telephone by daylight, and a bat- 
tery of Leyden jars was so adjusted that when 
discharged it would throw the proper illumina- 
tion on the points. Mr. Rockwood's instanta- 
neous plates were now to be tested under action 
five hundred times quicker than a sensible in- 
stant, and also invisibly minute. Of course it 
was as yet a practical question whether they 
could effectively receive as quickly as the electric 
spark would give this infinitesimal action of 
light. Waiting until the darkest hour of the 
night, the plate was uncovered in total darkness, 
the telephonist began speaking into his instru- 
ment, and the illuminating spark was flashed 
upon the points. This operation was repeated 
with more than twenty plates in succession The 
resiilting negatives, on heing developed, proved 
a triumph in two arts and a science. The photo- 
graphs printed from them showed under ihe 
glass, in some, contact of the points, and in 
others a variety of infinitesimally differenced in- 
tervals between them. Not one of the impres- 
sions had more than the l-24,000th of a second to 
be begun and ended. — Exchange. 



PHOTOORAPHIHa A TAOHT BAOE. 

About ten members of the Chicago Photo- 
graphic Association and Amateur Olub chartered 
the cutter yacht "Anon" on Saturday last for the 
purpose ofphotographing the yacht race. They 
''headed ofi^ the boats on their outward run, ob- 
taining ''snap shots" at each of the vessels en- 
gaged in the race, and then endeavored to inter- 
cept them again at the second stake boat, but 
faUed to make it, so returned to the government 
breakwater and Landed to await the yachts on the 
"home stretch," when they were again photo- 
graphed. The schooner yacht "Idler" which 
was out on a cruise, was also made a victim on 
two occasions. The weather was exceptionally 
favorable for a photographic expedition of this 
kind, but for yachting a httle more wind would 
have been an advantage. At the time of writing 
we have only seen results obtained by three of the 
amateurs. Dr. Garrison, Profs. Bumham and 
Hough, all of whom had fair success. We ];iave 
interviewed another member of the expedition, 
whose results may be represented by the cabalis- 
tic 0. 
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The iHFLnENOE of a Lehs Suhshade. 

It is always a safe ptactioe to prevent, by 
means of a suitable hood, any more l^ght from 
falling upon a lens than that which oomes from 
the subject to the reproduction of which the pho- 
tograph is to be confined. Anything beyond 
this is of no utility, and, under certain circum- 
stances, may prove mischievous. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of our read- 
ers that whereas in front of some lenses the 
mount projects so far as to form quite a deep hood, 
in others the lenses are brought up to the end of 
the tube in which they are contained, and no 
more of the tube remains projecting than is barely 
BufiScient to shield the convex surface of the glass, 
and protect it from being scratched if laid down 
upon its end. Now, in such a case as this, it fol- 
lows that the lens is totally devoid of the protect- 
ing agency of the hood as a sunshade, by which 
is here understood any means to screen the lens 
from a bright sky. 

Having observed on one occasion that two neg- 
atives of the same subject —the lens in one case 
having been carefully screened, while in the other 
it was not— were alike equal in brilliancy, we have 
been led to bestow some attention upon the sub- 
ject of the uses of sunshades. 

The function of the hood, in addition to its form- 
ing a place for the cap, is to prevent more light 
from entering the lens than is requisite in form • 
ing the picture. There is an idea prevalent that 
if the light from the sky strike the lens it will, in 
some measure, tend to fog the photograph. In 
ascertaining the precise degree of truth contained 
in this surmise it is necessary to take an extreme 
case, and we have done so by directing the 
camera toward a view possessing an abundance 
of deep shadows as well as highlights, removing, 
for the purpose of our experiment, the hood of 
the lens and permitting the direct rays of the sun 
to faU upon its surface. The lens employed up- 
on the occasion to which we here refer was one 
of the well-known "rapid" type. This, it will be 
admitted^ was, indeed, an extreme case. 

Having first of all attached to the front of the 
lens a movable skyshade, which was "set" in such 
a manner as to cut off all that was not intended 
to be included in the photograph, we examined 
the image on the ground glass. While engaged 
in doing this a friend, by arrangement, turned up 
the skvshade so as to permit a beam of direct 
sunlight to fall upon the lens. There was a 
slightly appreciable increase in the illumination 
of the foreground shadows, showing that the di- 
rect sunlight upon the front lens had exercised 
some degree of agency of an adverse character. 
To ascertain the immediate cause of this increase 
in illumination, the ground glass was removed 
and the appearance of the lens observed, when 
the eye was placed in the line of light reflected 
from the lens. The impact of the solar beam did 
not appear to affect the instrument itself in the 
slight^ degree; neither was there any reflection 
from the edge of the lens, which was not only 
well blackened with varnish, but had an annulus 



of blackened brass inserted in the cell, so as to 
cover up the margin of the lens completely. But 
from the fixed central stop in the lens, composed 
of an unnecessarily thick pair of plates of brass, 
and upon the edge of which the solar beams 
mpinged, there wfts a reflection of a decided de- 
iscription, and it was this that caused the illu 
mination of the shadows of which we have 
spoken. 

When the lens had been unscrewed from the 
camera and special precautions taken to prevent 
this reflection from the edge of the fixed stop, by 
painting the brasswork with a very deep, non-re- 
flective black varnish, the cure of the evil wac 
effected. There was then no difference percept 
ible between two negatives, one of which was 
taken with the lens entirely shielded from the 
sun's rajs, the other with the rays allowed to en- 
ter obliquely as already described. Of course, in 
no case was the light of the sun permitted to 
pass through the lens on to the plate; all we 
aimed at was to secure its transmission at an angle 
so oblique as only to impinge upon and illuminate 
the sides of the mount. 

The whole of the evil attributable to the im- 
pact of strong hght up<>n the anterior surface of 
a lens such as we have been speaking of is not 
caused by any internal or other reflection of an 
optical nature, but arises solely from the mount. 
To demonstrate this we arranged a lens in rela- 
tion to the direct solar ra«y.^, t>o mh to give the 
maximum of reflection or flare. Then, without 
disturbing the camera, we unscrewed both lenses 
from the mount, which we replaced by two boards 
that might be represented by the top and bot om 
of a cigar-box, and, in truth, formed the arrange- 
ment in this case. Here, then, we had the lenses 
separated from each other to the same extent as 
in the original mount. They were inserted in 
apertures made in the top and bottom of the box 
directly opposite each other, without the slight- 
est chance of any reflection being caused from 
the sides of the box. In this experiment, no 
matter to what extent or at what angle the sun's 
rays were permitted to fall upon the front lens — 
so long as they were not permitted to have access 
to the second— none of such ravs seemed to have 
the slightest influence upon the image on the 
ground glass, which was quite bright and sharp, 
no matter whether the solar ravs fell upon the 
anterior lens or were prevented from so doing. 

There are, however, circumstances in which 
this immunity from fogging will not be secured. 
Unless the anterior lens be not only polished in 
a most perfect manner, but is also quite clean at 
the time of the trial, it will become not alone a 
transmitter of light but a radiant that diffuses in 
every direction, in a greater or less degree, the 
light falling upon the surface. It is under these 
circumstances that fogging is induced by the im- 
pact of light upon the front surface of a combina- 
tion. 

From what has been said it follows that if a 
lens be well polished and properly mounted, there 
exists no necessity whatever for having a pro- 
longation of its mount in front ; for a hood does 
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not in the slightest measure diminish the chanoes 
of fogginff when Uie sky is bright, or the direct 
rays of the sun are absorbed by the anterior ele- 
ment of the combination. — British Jofumal of 
Photography, 



WiLLESDEH FAPBB. 



We have just received a lot of samples of this 
article, in various thicknesses, and adapted for 
various uses. It is manufactured by the Patent 
Waterproof Paper & Oanvas Oo , * Willeeden 
Junction, Middlesex, England, and wo believe 
has not yet been introduced into this country, 
but can hardly fail to come into extensive use as 
soon as its advantages become recognized. It is 
made, apparently, of stock closely resembling 
"^tar board," the surfaces of which are rendered 
waterproof, rot proof and vermin proof by 
treatment with an ammoniaoal solution of copper 
called ''cnprammonium." For an account of tnis 
solution, its preparation, and method of applica- 
tion we refer the reader to the article on page 140, 
which we reprint from the .^^Zt^A Mechanic, 
The paper is made in three thicknesses — one, 
two, and four ply — and usually in widths of 27 
or 54 inches. Its principal uses are for roofing, 
the four-ply being the proper weight for this pur- 
pose, and can be laid on the rafters direct, with- 
out the intervention of boarding. For lining 
walls and under floors, as a damp-proof and wind- 
proof course, for covering temporary frame build- 
ings, in place of boards, for lining packing cases 
as a protection against damp, etc. For tem- 
porary or portable photograph galleries it seems 
to be just the thing, as a light wooden framework 
can be covered with this paper, sides, ends and 
roof. It is much lighter than boarding, besides 
being wj.ter and weather proof. It can be readily 
repaired without skilled labor. Structures cov- 
ered with this material have been standing ex- 
posed to all sorts of weather for seven years, 
without apparent injury. It has been suggested 
in the English journals that it would be a good 
material for photographic trays, etc., and it was 
principally with a view to investigating this part 
of the subject that we sent for samples ; but none' 
of the samples received seem to be exactly adapt- 
ed for this purpose. One sample of two-ply, 
however, looks tolerably promising for small trays, 
but would not be stiff enough unless supported 
by a wooden outside case, for those of large or 
even medium size. How the material would 
stand the various solutions of general use in pho- 
tographic operations, is a point on which we have 
no definite information. The paper samples were 
accompanied by others of canvas similarly treated, 
and rendered substantially or entirely water- 
proof, according to texture; these can be used in 
place of tarpauUns, rubber cloth, etc. 



The Eye says: ''Bring along a nice light linen 
suit with you to Cincinnati, as very probably you 
will greatly stand in need of it." Probably. 



A Photographio Teip up the Hudsoh. 

Amateur photography has become so universal 
an accomplishment among young people who 
spend their summers out of town and wish to repro- 
duce their whilom dwelling places and the scenes 
of interest about them, for future amusement, 
that a society was formed three months ago, called 
the Society of Amateur Photographers of New 
York. Its object is the encouragement of the art, 
and the intention of the members is to get views 
during the summer which they will reproduce 
with a magic lantern for winter entertainment. 

Last evening the society held a meeting, at 
which views were exhibited that were taken along 
the Hudson by members on a recent trip. The 
amateurs who made the excursion were F. 0. 
Beach, the president of the society; H. J. New- 
ton, James B. Metcalfe, Gilbert A. Robertson, 
Joseph S. Embrich, Jacques M. Embrich, 0. W. 
Dean, Peter Grant, Peter Grant, Jr., and William 
Ohamberlain. They were the guests of Dr. P. H. 
Mason, of Peekskill, on the steam yacht Zephyr, 
and the trip was from that village to West Point. 
Up the river the artists sailed, popping away with 
their cameras at every yacht, rowboat or steamer 
that they met or passed, and obtaining by the 
process of instantaneous photography, scores of 
beautiful pictures of river scenes, with the grand 
hills and palisades for a background. One of the 
best of the photographs was a view of Dunderberg 
Mountain, opposite Peekskill. Mr. Beach had a 
scene from a PeeksldU churchyard, with tne old 
church where George Washington is alleged to 
have worshiped, and a few tombstones in the 
foreground. Several of the artists had caught 
views of the 0. Vibbard, with a load of passengers, 
steaming up the river. There were good^ views 
of lona Island, and of a pretty yacht lying at 
anchor in the shadow of old Dunderberg. "Flir- 
tation Walk" and other scenes at West Point 
were exhibited, and 94 photographs in all were 
taken. Afterward some practical experiments in 
the development of gelatine plates were made. 
The society contemplates another trip up the 
Hudson very soon.— ^. Y, Times. 

Few people are unacquainted with the difficulty 
and trouble attendant upon the want of adhesion 
of li^ls to metal and to glass bottles where ex- 
posed to variety of temperatures; hence any new 
mode of meeting the difficulty will be useful. 
For glass bottles a solution of chrome alum and 
gelatine is, perhaps, as good a damp-resisting 
mountant as any. Metal always presents diffi- 
culty, especially when exposed to damp ; but, ac- 
cording to a foreign contemporary, it can be 
overcome by the use of albumen for the purpose. 
White of egg well beaten up is diluted with its 
own bulk of water and applied with a brush to 
the surface to be united; and then, before it is 
dry, a hot iron is passed over the paper so as to 
coagulate the albumen. It is also suggested that, 
by means of successive layers of paper and albu- 
men, waterproof boxes, &c., may be formed. — 
British Jowmal of Photography, 
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According to Obernetter, emnlsions made 
with soft gelatine yield finer negatives than those 
made from hard samples. The natural deduction 
is, use as soft a gelatine as the circumstances 
under which you are working will permit. Thus 
a harder gelatine must be used in summer than 
in winter. For general use, he recommends 
Heinrich's, with a proportion of Simeons* in hot 
weather. 

From the same authority we loam that if the 
most sensitive plates are desired, the silver nit- 
rate must be free from the least trace of acid — 
fused nitrate is recommended— ^and should be 
dissolved in distilled water. For all the other 
operations of making and washing the emulsion, 
any water lit for drinking purposes may be used. 



M. ScoLiK, in the Fhoto Correspondem, re- 
lates some experiments in the development of 
over-exposed negatives. 

He obtained first the correct exposure for a cer- 
tain plate under certain conditions and developed 
with the normal oxalate developer. Tiiis ho 
found to be three seconds. Prolonging this ex- 
posure to two minutes, and developing as before, 
he found, of course, that he got no image at all, 
only a general blackness all over tbe plate. Ex- 
posing another plate the same leui^th of time 
(two minutes) he laid it for a minute and a half 
in a bath of bromide of pota.ssium, 10 per cent, 
then, without washing, developed it in the or- 
dinary oxalate developer to which had been added 
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six drops of a 50 per cent solution of citric acid 
Quantity of developer to which this was added 
not stated. He obtained a negative almost irre- 
proachable. 

— ~> — — ^y 

Dr. Vogbl, in the Noiizen, considers bichlo- 
ride of mercury and ammonia the best method of 
intensification for gelatine negatives, and attrib- . 
utes the want of permanency so often complained 
of in negatives so treated to insufficient 
washing. Not only must the hypo be thoroughly 
eliminated before treatment with mercury, Which 
is now pretty well understood, but after the 
bleaching in the mercury bath he considers the 
plate should be washed at least half an hour, in 
order to remove every trace of the latter salt be- 
fore it comes in contact with the ammonia. 



Wb think we are fairly within the mark in say- 
ing that nine-tenths of the negatives now made 
by amateuis in this country are on plates not ex- 
ceeding 4} X 5j^, and that the great majority are on 
4X5. The question naturally suggests itself, of 
what use are these small pictures? The 4X5 is 
very little larger than the "artistic" size of stereo- 
graph, and we are in little fear of contradiction, 
when we advance the statement that a stereo- 
scopic picture out of the stereoscope is one of the 
most useless things imaginable. But the stereo- 
scope is now out of fnshion (more's the pity), 
and even were it otherwise, negatives for it can- 
not be made on a 4 X 5 plate. What,then, is to bo 
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done with tlieiu? It wouM httrdly be 8n.V, per- 
haps, to say that contiici priutsfrom tbem do not 
pay, in s itisfaction, for thu lioulile c»f miikiug, 
if we were not supported in this view by sin'h ex- 
cellent authorities as M. Carey Lett,H P. Robin- 
son, and others, "too numerous to meniiou.*' To 
the modern amateur, however, most of thene 
names are as 1 ttle known as those of ancient his- 
tory. 

For direct printing the 5 X7 is the smullest size 
that really pays for the trouble of making. Carey 
Lea, we think, deprecates anything smaller than 
6iX8J. 

What, then, is to be done with these 4x5 
negatives? 

They are just the size to make lantern slides 
from, either by cod tact or in the camera, allowing 
a good margin in the former case; yet very few 
amateurs make such slides, although it is a very 
aimple matter. Again, they are well adapted, if 
sufficiently sharp and brilliant, for making en- 
largements by means of a lantern on gelation- 
bromide paper, or, through the medium of a con- 
tact transparency, an enlarged negative on paper 
or glass. 

We strongly urge> ir am%teur readers to turn 
their attention to one or other of these prooesses, 
— i, e. lantern slides or enlargements, — and we are 
inclined to think that very satisfactory results can 
be obtained by making enlarged negatives on the 
thin gelatino-bromide paper, and printing there- 
from on albumen paper. A good deal of atten- 
tion is being devoted just now to the subject of 
making enlargements from negatives, both in 
England and France, but especially in the latter 
country, and there is no doubt that very good 
results can be obtained in this way. Of course 
a first-rate negative is necessary, and some little 
experience will be required before entire success 
is achieved, but many of our amateurs are already 
making such negatives, and as to the time de- 
voted to mastering, the difficulties of the enlarg- 
ing process, they will find the ultimate results far 
more than repay them. A single print 12 X 15, if 
really good, is worth a hundred 4X5. ] 

It is our intention to experiment in this direc- 
tion as soon as sufficient leisure presents itself, 
and to give our readers the benefit of -our expe- 
rience; meanwhile, we shall be pleased to hear 
from any who have alrea )y done so, and espe- 
cially to receive specimens of work and details of 
the methods employed in their production. 

Mr. H. p. Robinson and the Conferencier at 



the late session of the Chumbre Syndicale do not 
seem to hold exactly the same views on the sub- 
ject of the value to artists of Mr. Muy bridge's 
famous photographs of animals in motion. Both 
are agreed that the conventional attitude of a gal- 
loping horse, as depicted by artists from time im- 
memorial, is scientifictilly wrong; but the latter 
holds that the painters should change their time- 
honored custom in • accordance with the teach- 
ings of these wonderful instantaneous photo- 
graphs — with a sort of conventiooal rendering — 
although ho admits that the actutl position of a 
horse's legs, when all four feet are clear of the 
ground, is not exactly graceful— while the former 
says (see Picture Making) : 

"The effect is ridiculous and against nature. 
Mr. Muybridge has effectually proved this by his 
curious instantaneous photographs of running 
horses, which are shown in positions that have 
never been seen by mortal eyes. In attempting 
to prove that artists are pcientifically wrong, he 
has shown that they are artistically right." 

The Conferencier urges, as one of the special 
advantages of photography to artists, that, being 
free from the phenomenon of ''persistence of 
vision" it can see objects in motion so much more 
distinctly, instancing the wheel of a vehicle in 
motion, whose spokes are invisible to the eye, 
but are rendered sharply by an instantaneous 
photograph. We gather from this that he wants 
artists to paint wheels in motion as the photo- 
graph shows them, but there is some little ob- 
scurity on this point. 

Mr. Robinson, on the other hand, objects to all 
instantaneous photographs of waves and other 
moving objects made in a much less space of time 
than the eye takes to see the same objects, on 
the ground that they, so far from better conveys 
ing the idea of motion, give a petrified aspect to 
the scene, looking, in the case of waves, as though 
they were frozen solid. Our readers will readily 
realize what he means if they will recall the effect 
on the eye of a carriage wheel in rapid motion il- 
luminated by a flash of lightning. 

When artists disagree, etc., e c. For ourselves, 
we own to a strong leaning toward Mr. Robin- 
son's side of the question. 

^ 

In an editorial on "Extremely i^mall Dia- 
phragms" in the Photographic News of June 
20, the opinion is expressed that the flatness of 
image resulting from the use of a very small stop 
would be less observable with gelatine plates 
than with wet collodion, for the reason that the 
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former tend to give a flatter image in any case. 
While there may be something in this view of 
the case, yet it i^pears to us that another factor 
will at least neutralize this ; viz., the superior 
sensitiTeness of the gelatine plate to any dif- 
fused light that may find its way into the cam- 
era; and it is probably impossible to entirely 
exclude this. 



In Capt. Abney's letter on the same subject 
and in the same number of the News, we read as 
follows : 

"The next question is as to the brilliancy of 
the image. This really depends on the answer 
to the question whether intensity of light and 
time of exposure are interchangeable. That is, 
supposing, with an intensity of light 1, and^expo- 
sure 1. do you get the same density of developed 
image as with intensity of light Vioo and exposure 
100? This is, perhaps, a debatable point, but 
our answer to such a question is that such would 
not be the case. The increase of exposure would 
not make up for the dimioished intensity. 
Again, you bave only two intensities of light to 
deal with, which are as 100 to 1. 

If yon take one aperture to the lens, you will 
get a different contrast in density to that which 
would be obtained by using only (say) ^/4o part of 
such an aperture, though the exposure was pro- 
portionally prolonged.* 

The question of large vs, small stops in out- 
door work has always been a vexed one ; but we 
believe it will be a pretty safe rule to follow al- 
ways to use as large a one as will give the neces- 
sary definition. 

^ 

We had supposed that there was good reason 
for complaint as to the "ways that are dark and 
tricks that are vain," of the United States post- 
office department, but from an editorial in the last 
number of the British Journal there would 
seem to be even more to grumble about in the 
case of her Britannic Majesty's P. O. D. The 
matter that is raising the "rumpus** just now is 
the transmission of cabinet photographs by mail. 
It may be necessary here to remark that the cab- 
inet has only very lately found favor in England, 
the card size having maintained its popularity 
much longer there than here. Now the compara- 
tively small cards passed through the ordeal of 
Her Majesty's mails without damage, as a general 
thing, and without any special precautions, their 
smaU size being their protection ; but the case is 
different with the larger cabinets, which come to 
hand broken, doubled up, scraped and generally 
demoralized. So many complaints had been made 
to the photographic press that the British Jour- 



nal undertook to investigate the matter, with 
the result that the damage is traceable to the 
practice of "picking up" and "dropping" the 
mail bags at stations where the mail trains do not 
stop, no "slacking up" being ever done for this 
purpose. 

There are many roadside stations on our trunk 
lines in this country where the mail is exchanged 
without stopping the train, but we believe in 
mokt cases a "slack up" is made. The mechan- 
ical arrangements here are different, being in 
fact much cruder than those adopted on the 
"other side," and it is customary to mail cabinets 
without any special precautions. What propor- 
tion of them come to hand uninjured? Possibly 
the American citizen takes the damage as a part 
of the price to be paid for the privilege of living 
in a free country, while his British cousin exer- 
cises his traditional privilege of grumbling. 
♦ 

IHOHDESOEHT LiMPS AND AOOnMULATORS II 
PHpTO-HlOROaBAPHT. 

BT FREDRICK W. MBRCEB, M. D., F. R. M. S. 

It is but a short time since small incandescent 
lamps were applied to the microscope, and dur- 
ing this somewhat brief period the matter has 
received attention at the hands of a few investi- 
gators. Dr. Van Huerck, of Antwerp, was prob- 
ably the first to employ incandescent lamps in 
this way, but they were of large size and required 
elaborate battery power. Mr. 0. H. Steam, 
F. B. M. S., of London, originated small lamps 
especially adapted to this purpose, and which 
required a low battery power for their service. 
Dr. Theo. Stein, of Germany, has, in an article 
in Zeitschriff fur Wiss Mikroskopie, just pub- 
lished, described lamps and apparatus similar 
to those by Mr. Steam, in the Journal of the 
Boyal Microscopical Society, 1883. 

Next to sunlight, the electric light is the best 
illuminator for photo-micrography ; this assertion 
can be made upon the mere character of the light, 
butwhen we consider that it can be utilized day or 
night, in cloudy or clear weather, it gives advan- 
tages placing it nearly upon a par with sunlight 
itself. There are of course certain difficulties in 
the way of its general use, chiefly trouble and 
expense. Those, however, having some time and 
mechanical aptitude may construct a good part 
of the necessary apparatus for the production of 
the light. 

The lamps are not impossible of construction 
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by aa amateur, but as they may now be obtained 
at reasonable cost, it would not be well to attempt 
tlieir manufacture from considerations of econ- 
omy. 





Fig. 1. Pig. 2. Fig. 3. 

In figures 2 and 3 are shown lamps made 
by Mawson & Swan, at Newcasfcle-on-Tyne. The 
drawing has been made nearly to exact size. 
The stems are of vulcanite, and contact for cur- 
rent is made by two slips of brass fastened to two 
' sides of the stem ; these metal strips make con- 
tact with the polos of the battery when the lamp 
has been pressed into its socket, which is simple 
in form and easily applied as an adapter to the 
sub-stage or in place of the mirror, at the extrem- 
ity of the mirror-bar. Fig. 3 is intended forjuse in 
the sub-stage, and may be carried close up, almost 
to contact with jbhe under surface of the object- 
slide. This lamp is of about 34-candle power . - 
The lamp at Fig. 2, pressed to full incandescence, 
gives a light equal to nearly two candles. These 
lamps have a low resistance and can be fully 
lighted by three large Bunsen cells. Four Le- 
clanch6 cells fail to give as good results. The 
lamp shown in Fig. 1 was made by the Edison 
Company, is a little larger than the Swan, has a 
higher resistance, and therefore requires more 
battery power ; it is, however, very satisfactory in 
work and gives a little more light than that in- 
dicated as Fig. 2. The best means of illuminat- 
ing these lamps is by a sm^iU and very portable 
accumulator made on the Faure principle. It 
consists of a 34-inch thick wooden box 12 inches 
long, 6 inches wide and 7 inches deep, outside 
measure. A partition divides it in the centre, 
forming two cells. The joints of the box should 
be halved into each other and well smeared with 
Canada balsam in benzol, before closing. When 
completed, the interior of the cells should receive 
four or five coats of thick asphaltum varnish, each 
coat being allo<ired to dry before applying an- 
other. 

The lead plates for use in these cells 
should be 6 X 4I2 inches, of the form^shown in Fig. 
4, which has proved, after trying a variety of pat- 



terns, the best. The plate is made by caating in 
a mold, a pattern of wood having been made for 
that purpose. The edges and ears, A B, shoold 
be about ^/le-inch thick; the surface of the plate, 



Fig. 4. 
excepting a \ inch of the edge all around, 
should be less than ^-inch thick; this surface is 
pierced by holes ^/le-inch in diameter and about 
the same distance apart. The ear or tag A, is for 
connecting the plates electrically by means of a 
metal rod passed through the hole, a boss of lead 
^g-inch, formed of small lead pipe, inserted be- 
tween to keep each plate apart, the whole, say 
eight negative or positive plates, being thus se- 
cured by means of a nut at the end of the rod. 
The smaller ear, B, is to secure the plate to the 
battery cover, through which it passes, the weight 
being carried by a small wooden peg passed 
through the hole. 

The sixteen plates, eight for each cell, four — 
four 4- , are in this way secured to the cover ^s- 
inch apart and held half an inch clear of the bot- 
tom of the cell, to prevent short circuit through 
deposits formed. Plates that rest upon any por- 
tion of the bottom of the cell, or which may be 
connected up by means of copper wire, no matter 
how well protected, must prove unsatisfactory, 
and at last fail. The plate and its connection 
should be in one piece, as shown in the ear A. 
The holes in the lead plates, excepting those in 
the ears, are to be filled with a paste made of the 
best red lead and dilute sulphuric acid, two to 
five. As soon as this paste has set in the holes 
the battery is ready for forming, which is done 
by passing reversed currents from a dynamo 
machine for a few days, reversing the current 
two or three times each day. The solution for 
inmersing the plates should be about one of sul- 
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pliuric acid Co ten or twelve of wuter. This btor 
age battery, oace formed, can be charged or re- 
inforced from fonr large Bunsen cells. Such an 
Aocamulator has positive advantages over any 
form of primary battery. It is small and port- 
able, can be carried by one hand, may be taken 
from point to point by any conveyance. The 
escape of formed gas is slight and non-irtitating; 
no offensive odors; its current is absolutely 
steady. The capacity for work may be stated to 
be a good white light from the larger lamp for a 
period of about three conseoutive hours. This 
docs not exhaust the charge, for the lamp can be' 
kept at a red heat for four hours more. 

In charging the battery it should not be pushed 
to its utmost capacity ; when the plates become 
heated and much gas is evolved, the charge should 
be more slowly passed in, and the battery tested 
by one of the lamps for charge. In charging 
more than one cell they should be arranged in 
series and in afc, on the same principle as ord- 
inary primary cells. 

The battery should be kept clean by occasionally 
washing the plates under a gentle stream from 
the top, the cells being thoroughly washed out. 
If out of use for a week or longer, the ceUs 
should be emptied and the parts washed. 

In photo-micrography the lamp may be used 
direct — that is, without the intervention of con- 
densers of any kind. Indeed this may be con- 
sidered a rule for all powers below ^/»-inch. 
When used direct, the lamp should be carried 
pretty close to the object, a diaphragm being 
necessary to cut off all extraneous light. Unless 
the lamp has been so constructed as to bring the 
arch of the carbon loop at about the center of 
convexity of the glass enclosing it, its direct use 
will not prove satisfactory ; or the globe of the 
lamp may be flattened on two sides and aberra- 
tion thus avoided. When using higher powers, the 
interposition of achromatic condensers will be 
desirable. 

In photography the incandescence must be 
pushed to a clear white light, otherwise failure 
must attend every effort. The time required is 
a little longer than that for sunlight, the actinic 
power of the electric light not being as high, 
though the latter may give just as bright and 
sharp an image upon the focusing screen. In 
using the lamp it is well to insert resistance in 
some form between the lamp and the source of 
energy, as the lamp may be at once destroyed 
through carelessly connecting it up with an un- 
known amount of energy. I have seen a lamp 



instantly burnt out by two Stohrer medical cells, 
though a moment after these same two cells were 
so exhausted as to be unable to give sufBcient 
current to heat the carbon film to dull redness. 

The form of resistance may be cither that af- 
forded by a few feet of line insulated wire, or by 
the very portable adjustable resistance ooil made 
by Mawson & Swan. Compared with lamplight, 
electricity gives an intense white light having 
greater actinic power, consequently much shorter 
exposures are required. The light can be carried 
close up to the object or condensers, giving ad- 
vantages in sharpness of image and resolution of 
detail not possible by means of lamplight. 

In conclusion : The accumulator will be found 
useful in many directions, as by means of a coil 
of small copper wire, the stage of the microscope 
can be kept at an even temperature for many 
hours — ten or more ; and it will, with lamp Fig. 
1, give excellent results in printing transparen- 
cies. 



Pbofessiohal vs. Amatbub. 

In an article under the above heading, which 
appeared some time ago in the British Jaumal, 
and was reprinted in our first number, we find 
the following : 

"It will not do to say that amateurs of this kind 
are not meant — that the amateur who buys a 
small apparatus and a good supply of chemicals 
and goes about taking his friends' portraits in 
every direction, is the class which is objected to 
—for to imply this would be making things still 
worse, and would be tantamount to saying that 
* We wili not murmur at those people photograph- 
ing without pay or reward, who are bkely to in- 
vent something new that may turn to our benefit ; 
but we don't want any one to come photograph - 
ing if we are not to gain by it.' 

We appeal to the broader minded, whom we 
really believe form a larger portion of our readers, 
if we have not rightly stated the way in which 
many professional photographers speak." 

We were forcibly reminded of the above re- 
marks by a conversation which we overheard 
some two or three weeks since. The speakers 
were two well-known Chicago amateurs, — scien- 
tific men, one of whom is known as a careful 
experimentalist, and the inventor of several im- 
provements in photographic apparatus —and two 
professionals, one a landscape man, the other a 
portraitist whose connection with the art-science 
dates back to daguerreotype days. 

The last mentioned gentleman, — whom, for 
convenience, we will style Mr. Corridor, — we had 
always supposed to be a man of tolerably libera 
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views, and he somewhat astonished us by the nar- 
rowness of those expressed by him on this occa- 
sion. 

One of the amateurs had said something about 
the indebtedness of professionals to amateurs for 
the amount of time, and in many cases money, 
expended by the latter in expeiiments, of which 
the former reap the greatest benefit, and ob- 
served that, if his professional brethren only rec- 
ognized this fact, they would feel more cordial 
toward the amateur element. ''That is all tra^ 
enough,** replied Mr. Corridor, "it is not ama- 
teurs like yoarself, Professor, that we object to; 
but there is a class of amateurs who do us con- 
siderable injury. NoW, I will relate an incident 
by way of illustration. The other day I met an 
amateur photographer who told me that on last 
Sunday he made some twelve dollars by taking 
groups in one of the parks, all in about two 
hours, and that he had engagements for similar 
work on the 4th of July, which would yield 
nearly double that amount. That, gentlemen, 
is where the shoe pinches." 

The "Professor** replied to this by the state- 
ment that the photogprapher in question, by the 
mere fact of making pictures for a pecuniary 
coDsideration, became a professional, and there- 
fore, removed from the subject of debate. But, 
without entering into any hair-splitting as to 
where the amateur ends and the professional be- 
gins, let us examine Mr. Corridor's grievance a 
little. 

We happen to be acquainted with the culprit 
in this particular instance (although no names 
were mentioned in the above conversation), and, 
strictly speaking, we do not think he should be 
classed as an amateur, although he comes within 
the limits prescribed by the constitution of the 
Chicago Amateur Club for active members. But, 
for the sake of argument, consider him an ama- 
teur. In that capacity he spends a good deal of 
money for dry-plates and chemicals, probably 
more than many small galleries, and if an op- 
portunity to recover some part of that expense 
obtrudes itself on his attention — well, in plain 
English, we think he would be a fool not to take 
advantage of it. Now, he goes to the park on a 
Sunday morning in summer, with the intention 
of obtaining some vie vrs; while thus engaged a 
number of idlers pester him to make a group ; to 
comply is the easiest way to get rid of them, and 
of course the "sitters** all want copies and pay 
his price without grumbling. That price we 
happen to know is as high as the ruling price for 



pictures of the same size in our city galleries, 
whereas in the latter case the negatives have to 
be retouched, while our quasi amateur friend 
prints from the untouched negatives. Further, 
these same parties, or others, beg the operator to 
make some other groups for them on another oc- 
casion, and he good-naturedly complies — to the 
satisfaction of his clients and the enrichment of 
his own pocket book. Now, we would respect- 
fully ask Bfr. Corridor, and others of that ilk, in 
what way the professional photographer is 
damaged by all this? The first answer will 
doubtless be that it takes "bread out of the 
mouth** of the latter. In what way? The only 
reason that the amateur (we are now using this 
term merely as a means of convenient distinction,, 
without reference to its strict applicability) get» 
this work at all, is simply that the professional 
won't do it. He will sit all day in his gallery 
waiting for the sitters that don't come, but it is 
beneath his dignity to go abroad and look for 
them. We do not wish to be understood as ad- 
vocating that he should do so; but the whole 
business forcibly recalls the old nursery fable of 
the dog in the manger, who neither could, nor 
would eat the hay himself, but was determined 
to prevent the horse from doing so. 

Thus cornered, our adversary will probably say 
that the amateur, by taking people's pictures oai 
of doors, prevents thom going to the galleries. 
This, however, is a miserable subteriuge; he 
knows better. They would not go there any- 
ivay; they want out-door groups, and, if they 
should be disposed to have single pictures made 
by a "regular,** they are not likely to be deterred 
from so doing by these rural experiences, but 
rather the reverse. 

It will be argued no doubt, that there is "no- 
money" in this kind of work, therefore it would 
not pay the professional to devote any attention 
to it. Very well; then wbat is the fuss about ? 
Before passing on, we may remark incidentally 
that if photographers generally would show one- 
half the enterprise usually met with in almost 
any other branch of business, instead of devoting 
their attention to cutting one another's throats 
(and their own at the same time) in the matter 
of prices, there would be much less complaint of 
bad times, and "no money in the business." 

But, to finish our park business. Simmered 
down, Mr. Corridor's position really amounts to 
this, that he would have our amateur, when asked 
to make a group, &o., answer in this wi8«: 
"Ladies and gentlemen, I should be most happy 
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to acoommodate yon, but regard for the interests 
•of my professional brethren (who have never 
done anything for me, and never will if they can 
help it), compels me, much to my regret, I assure 
you, to refuse. Three miles from here you will 
find a photograph gallery; you will immediately 
recognize it by the sign of the Golden Rooster.*' 

Now, will Mr. 0. be good enough to inform us 
why the amateur should act gratuitously in the 
capacity of a ''tout" for a gallery? (We have al- 
ready expressed a decided opinion that it would 
not result in sending any customers there, but 
that is not just now the question). We can call to 
mind instances where amateurs, being asked 
to execute work for compensation, have referred 
the applicant to this or that professional, with 
the result of throwing the work into the hands of 
the latter; but we have yet to hear of the first 
case where he received either commission or 
Chanks. 

Bat sufficient space has been devoted to this 
aspect of the question ; as between the profes- 
jsional man and the amateur, the latter is very 
well able to take care of himself; and if the 
former wishes to annihilate him, the only way is 
to petition Congress to pass a law making ama- 
teur photography a penitentiary ofiense, and 
then form vigilance committees all over tho 
country to see its provisions enforced. But 
there is another aspect of the question, and that 
also came up in the course of the conversation 
above alluded to. **Now, Professor," oontinues Mr. 
Oorridor, **I do not think it is right for a sto^k 
house to issue circulars addressed to manufact- 
urers, railroad officers and others, setting forth 
the ways in which photography may be utilized 
in their business operations; that their own em- 
ployes cau readily acquire the necessary skill, 
j&ud the cost of the apparatus is trifling." 

Let us deal first with the least important of the 
two grounds of complaint here, viz: That the 
■stock-bousee encourage an erroneous impression 
that good work can be done with poor apparatus, 
and with very little experience. 

Now it stands to reason that a dealer would 
rather sell an outfit costing $100 than one costing 
$10, but he knows that very few can be induced 
to invest the former sum in what is, at best, an ex- 
periment, while hundreds may be willing to risk 
the smaller amount, and that, once started on his 
photogprapbio career, the amateur or the business 
jnan using photogrcphy as an auxiliary in his 
business, will, in nine cases out of ten, before 



long discard his cheap outfit for a more expen- 
sive one. 

Nor is there any real deception in the matter, 
as a general thing; the intending purchaser is 
usually shown results which have been ob ained 
with the outfit, and may fairly be presumed to 
know whether similar results would satisfy him. 

Bat, to put the matter in its worst possible 
light, it is as legitimate as any "trick of trade," 
and more so than the great majority of them. 
The argument of our friend C, of course, so far as 
he can be said to have any argument, is, that if 
the dealer represented to all parties then enter- 
taining the idea of "going in" for photography as 
a pastime or an auxiliary in their business, that it 
would require an outlay of several hundred dol- 
lars and years of study and practice to enable 
them to accomplish anything, very few would em- 
bark in it, and he is doubtless right. But it is 
the business of the stock dealer to sell goods, 
just as much as it is the business of the photog- 
rapher to sell pictures, not to discourage people 
from buying. It would be fully as reasonable to 
expect the man who runs a gallery to send away 
all intending sitters who could not afford to pay 
$20 per dozen for cabinets, on the ground that 
the best possible work could not be done for less, 
and that anything inferior to the very best was 
worse than nothing at all. 

We come at length to a part of oar friend Cor- 
ridor's argument, which at first sight appears 
somewhat more difficult to answer, but the diffi- 
culty is more apparent than real. The point is, 
that by leading manufa'*turors and others to be- 
lieve that their own employes can do their photo- 
graphic work, the professional will lose just so 
much. Let us examine into this a lit le, and for 
this purpose we will take an old circular that lies 
before us, partly because it presents that particu- 
lar application of photography as to- which we 
are, from previous experience, able to speak with 
some authority, and partly because we have good 
reason to believe it was the particular circular 
Mr. 0.' had in his mind's eye when making the 
above remarks. 

This circular reads as follows : 

DRY PLATE PHOTOGRAPHY 

AS APPLIED TO RAILWAYS. 

The yalne of the art-solenoe of photography to railway 
oorporations is beyond question, when Inyestigated. The 
late discoveries and improyements culminating in the 
gelatino-bromide dry plate, have made the methods of taking 
pictures so simple that any one of average intelligence com- 
prehends quickly what is required, and is able to make 
photographs of any object, which can be duplicated at small 
cost in any quantity desire 1 . A camera, with a few essen- 
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tlals, oan be placed at conyenlent points along the line of a 
railway, and some station employe instracted in its simple 
manipulation, and yon have a ready servant for any emerpr- 
ency. Should an accident occur, you can have a picture 
made of the same by the one having charge of the apparatus 
nearest the point of the wreck. Ton then have something 
that is worth pages of foMo. and which can be duplicated in 
any number desired. Ton have, if required, indisputable 
evidence that can be used in any court of 1 iw. These ex- 
hibits are a great help in settling a loss, and, when placed in 
al bums, a valuab e record for reference for the officers. 

Ekoinberino Department —Our outfits are most valu- 
able adjuncts to this important branch of railways, allowing 
the exhibit, at small oost,of any point on the line, all improve- 
ments, changes of grade, bridges, qulverts, cuts, stations, etc. 
They can be used in connection with the mlorosoope for deter- 
mining the conditions and value of wood and metal enter- 
ing into the construction of the road. 

OFFiCEBs.~On their tour of inspection, officers will find 
these outfits of greatest use in securing any points they may 
specially desire to preserve and refer to. As the work is 
done by the camera instantaneously y the securing of any 
object is easily accomplished while running at full speed. 
Aside from the technical value of these views, our outfits 
will be found a pleasant feature for securing po nts of In- 
terest, any choice bits of scenery, novel objects that may be 
met with, groups, etc The apparatus being very light, can 
be taken on hunting and fishing trips, and surveying tours, 
and in camp is a source of constant pleasure All we ask is 
an investigation, being assured that you will secure an outfit 
at onoe when you see its wonderful uses and value. A 
manual of instruction accompanies each outfit, and at our 
warerooms complete and full demonstrations are given 
free. 

Now, we know whereof we speak, when we say 
that for such work as mentioDed in tbis eironlar, 
and for several other applications of pboto;^ruphy 
to railroad work which are not included therein, 
the employment of an outside man to do it is 
simply, from the nature of the case, an impos- 
sibility. The work must be done by the com- 
pany's employes, if at all, and, as it would cost too 
much to keep a special corps of photograpbers 
for that purpose, it follows tbat it must be done 
by those engaged in other- occupations, and 
merely as an incidental business. 

In fact, there are many cases that occur to us 
where it would be a physical impossibility to get 
a professional to do the work, at any expense. 
Then again, so far from the professional photog- 
rapher losing any railroad patronage by the com- 
panies' employes being furnished with outfits, 
the effect will be the reverse, for, as these outfits 
will usually, in fact almost necefisarily, be of com- 
paratively small size — rarely larger than 8x10, 
and not very frequently even so large as that — 
the pictures obtained with these, mainly for utili- 
tarian purposes, will suggest the desirability of 
larger views of the same and other subjects, for 
purposes of advertising and display; for tbis 
purpose, as is well known, they will seldom care 
for anything smaller than 18 X 22, and pictures 



24x 30 are not even now exceptional for such pur- 
poses; now i^ is evident hardly any railroad will 
invest in apparatus or dry plates of these dimen- 
sions, therefore our professional friends wlu> 
possess such outfits will get the work, and it is 
an accepted fact that there is more money in 
large work than in small. 

Undoubtedly tbe above remarks will apply 
equally to other undertakings besides i-ail- 
roads; we selected this instance for the reasons 
mentioned above. 

We have devoted tbis large amount of space to 
the subject under discussion because there seems 
to be a good deal of misapprehension abroad as 
to its real bearings, and we do not think the lat- 
ter have over been fairly laid before the frater- 
nity elsewhere. It is unfortunately true that a great; 
many of the more ignorant amongst professional 
photographers — and we are sorry to add a few 
even of the more intelligent ~ have "boycotted"' 
certain stock houses for catering to the amateur 
trade; and we have endeavored here to convince 
them of their error. The amateur movement is 
bound to go ahead, it is useless bucking against 
it; and those who are wise will lay their plans to- 
profit by it, and make friends, rather than 
enemies, of the amateurs. 

And a word of advice here to those stock- 
dealers wbo try to control a certain class 
of professional custom by representing that 
"We don*t sell to amateurs, our competitors 

on street make a speciality of that 

business.** Tbis, of course, is done because the 
dealer making the statement thinks tbat any ama- 
teur trade he might get would not counterbalance 
the professional custom he would lose, provided 
the others sold only to the latter; but if all 
would take the straightforward position that they 
had a right to sell to whomsoever tbey please,, 
and proposed to exercise that right, every one 
would be in the same box, and each professional 
client would remain with the house where he had 
been in the habit of dealing. 

The idea of photographers dictating to a dealer 
as to whom he should sell goods, is an absurdity 
when carried to its legitimate conclusions. It 
would be just as reasonable for the bakers of any 
city to pass a resolution that they would bny rio 
flour of any mill or dealer who sold a barrel to- 
housekeepers or other private consumers, or for 
the hotel and restaurant men in the same town to 
resolve that they would patronize no butcher or 
grocer who supplied goods to families. But we 
are speaking now to dealers, and what wa 
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want to impress npon them is this: Suppos- 
ing that by the coarse indicated above, they 
succeed in compelling all their competitors 
to "shut down" on amateurs entirely, what 
will be the result? The amateur movement will 
die out for want of materials? Not a bit of it. 
The inevitable result will be that opticians, deal- 
ers in sporting goods, druggists, and others will 
go into the amateur supply business, and having 
embarked in it, are not likely to confine their 
operations to that branch of the business. Al- 
ready evidences of this are visible, and we earnestly 
recommend photographic stook-dealers to be 
warned by the "signs of the times. '^ 

To sum up the case broadly, photography is a 
science, not a trade, and can no more be monop- 
olized by one class of men than can chemistry, 
microscopy or mathematics. 

It is intended to make this a scientific journal, 
and to devote so much space as this to a question 
of this kind, in somewhat foreign to our usual 
policy ; but it seemed desirable to ventilate this 
subject a little, and put ourselves squarely on 
record in the matter. 

Gentlemen, the above are the sentiments of 
Photoobapht, and by them we propose to stand 
or fall. 



Our contemporary, the British Journal, in 
commenting on Mr. Boche's ** combination alka- 
line developer," which the inventor says is equiv- 
alent t« '"all the developers put into one bottle," 
recommends that a few developers be left out, 
and adds: *'A formula like ihis is almost sufficient 
to fog a piece of leather." It will now be in or- 
der to refer to Mr. Roche's ''combination" as the 

'leather developer." 

♦► ■ — 

The prefect of the Sfc. Petersburg police has 
come to the conclusion that to do a thing too 
much, may be worse than not doing it at all. 
And this is his reason : Some time since, a cer- 
tain nihilist being ''wanted," the prefect sent 
round to every poUce bureau in the Empire not 
one photograph merely of the desiderated man, 
but six cartes, each showing him in different po- 
sition, and eagerly awaited the result. He was 
not long kept in suspense. In the course of a 
week or two he received a communication from 
the superintendent of a distant station far away 
in the wilds of Trans-Caucasia:— "Your Excel- 
lency," it ran, "I have the honor to report that I 
have already caused to be arrested four of the 
atrocious criminals whose portraits you recently 
sent, and from information received, confidently 
hope to capture the other two very shortly. I 
have the honor to subscribe myself," &cr, &c. — 
Photographic News, 



Db. Qabbisob'b Dbt-Platb Faotoby. 

We paid a brief visit to the above institution 
a few days ago, "dropping in" quite unexpected- 
ly, so that the Professor had no chance to polish 
things up for our benefit. The^e is nothing over- 
powering in the external appearance of the build- 
ing, which is neither large nor gorgeously dec- 
orated; but with its internal arrangement we are 
much pleased. 

The office occupies the southwest comer of the 
building, while the southeast comer is devoted 
to the drying- room. Immediately back of these 
are situated, on one side the packing and glass- 
cleaning rooms, on the other the coating room. 
Continuing our journey toward the rear, we find 
to our right, behind the coating room, the de- 
partment devoted to emulsion making and wssh- 
ing, while to the left, in rear of the glass washing 
departnlent, is the engine-room. All the heat 
necessary for the operations of emulsion making, 
for raising the temperature of the air supplied for 
ventilation ai^d plate drying, aud for other pur- 
poses, is obtained from the exhaust steam of the 
engine which drives the ventilating fan. This 
fan drives the air (taken from an inlet outside the 
building, and at a considerable height above the 
ground) into a wooden box in the emulsion room, 
in w^hich is a large steam coil, and from this the 
air current is distributed by wooden pipes to the 
rooms requiring it. Of course at this season of 
the year the steam coil is not used, the engine ex- 
hausting out-doors. 

While on thts subject, by the way, we may 
mention incidentally that the Doctor takes great 
pride in calling the attention of visitors to the 
very smc^th and noiseless manner in which this 
little engine performs its work. 

In the partition between the drying room and 
office is an opening for the exit of the spent air 
from the former, and in the opening is set a 
wheel provided with oblique vanes ; the issuing 
current of air revolves this wheel at a speed cor- 
responding to its own velocity, so that the pre- 
siding genius of the establishment, as h^ sits in 
his cushioned easy chair, smoking his cigar and 
reading the last sermon of Talmage or Beecher, 
can tell at a glance whether this important part 
of the process is working satisfactorily. 

For mixing his emulsibns Dr. Garrison uses 
an arrangement like a revolving churn, consisting 
of a demijohn set in a wooden box mounted on 
trunnions, one of which is prolonged into a crank 
for revolving it. This is undoubtedly a labor- 
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saving device, while we are assured by the pro- 
prietor that it is entirely efficient ; and we see no 
reason why it should not be. 

The part of the establishment which most at- 
tracted our attention, however, is the coating 
room. In the middle of this, and occupying a 
large proportion of the floor space, is a circular 
tank, in the upper portion of which is an annular 
trough of V shape in cross section, which is kept 
full of ice; immediately above tliis trough is a 
marble table of similar shape (i. e., it is a circular 
table with the center cut out). 

This table is hung so that it can be revolved 
by the operator, who is provided with a leveling 
bracket attached to the side of the aforesaid tank, 
on which is placed the plate to be coated ; this 
done, it is transferred to the marble table, only a 
small portion of which is uncovered at a time, the 
remainder being protected from all light whatever 
by a wooden cover extending across the tank. 
Thus, as soon as two or three plates are coated, 
the operator gives the table a small fraction of a 
turn, carrying the newly- coated plates under the 
protecting cover, while a fresh part of the table 
is exposed for the next plate to be deposited up- 
on. The diameter of this table is such that, by 
the time it is full and the first plate comes back 
to the opening, that pla^e is set, and ready for 
transferring to the drying racks; an assistant re- 
moves it accordingly; and when a rack is full it 
is transferred to the drying room. 

In showing us this apparatus, the Professor 
called our attention to a space of about 1^4 inches 
between two adjacent segments of marble. At 
first we supposed ho was going to explain that 
this was the effect of contraction, caused by the 
low temperature due to the ice below ; but in- 
stead of tliis we were informed that it was the 
difference between the circumference of a circle 
and three times its diameter. In short, it is an 
optical demonstration of a fundamental fact in 
geometry; and its position, where it will con- 
stantly obtrude itself on the attention o' the per- 
sons engaged in coating and removing plates, is 
doubtless intended to cultivate in them a taste 
for mathematics, a study which is good discipline 
for the mind in any occupation, and will doubt- , 
less tend to make them better plate coaters. We 
hope, at least, that it will induce them to coat 
their plates evenly, and if that object is attained, 
the proprietor's forethought will not have been 
exercised in vain. The dim light and silence of 
the coating room, so free from distracting influ- 
ences; is admirably adapted for reflective study, 



and we shall not be surprised by the appearance 
before long, of a volume of "Meditations of a 
Plato-Ooater.*' 

He must not, however, allow his abstraction to 
carry him so far away from the matter in hand as 
to lay his plates on the setting- table upside 
down, or the reputation of this brand of plates 
may suffer. 

In the packing room we were shown a very 
neat contrivance for cutting up plates to size, 
which cannot fail to obviate any chance of com- 
plaint on the score of plates being badly cut, too 
large for holders, etc. 




It consists of a recessed frame into which the 
plate to be cut is dropped (the sizes ordinarily re- 
quiring to be cut up are 6^2 X 8^ and 8 X 10), this 
recess being so little larger than the normal size 
of glass that any serious excess, or want of 
"squareness" in the plate will prevent its going 
in at all, and thereby compel its being laid aside 
to be cut down. Attached to two sides of this 
frame, by hinges, are two heavy brass plates, 
each with a slot in center for the diamond to 
work in; these fold down (one at a time) on top 
of the plate, but not in contact with it ; thus (see 
cut), for cutting 8 X 10 plates into 5x8 the cover- 
plate shown to the right is shut down, the dia- 
mond held against the side of the slot, and plate 
cut ; if, now, 4 X 5s are wanted, the cover is raised, 
the one shown at the upper side turned down, 
and the operation repeated, thereby ensuring the 
cutting of the plates into four equal parts. 

The arrangement possesses another advantage 
besides those of accuracy and rapidity; viz., it 
protects all but a very narrow strip of the plate 
from light during cutting, and as that strip is the 
extreme edge of plate when cut up, any slight 
trace of fog there would be practically harmless. 
But, as will be seen further on, the packing room 
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i8 so lighted that there is very little danger of 
this. 

Tiie two points which struck as most forcibly 
during our inspection of this establishment were, 
first, the rigid precautions taken to exclude all 
white light wherever it could possibly do any 
harm, and second, the very limited amount of red 
light that is admitted. The windows of the pack- 
ing and emulsion rooms are glazed with two 
thicknesses of double-flashed ruby glass, and 
these windows are so placed that no direct light 
falls on the plates or the emulsion under treat- 
ment, unless they are purposely brought within 
range of it for close examination. 

The coating room is lighted by a small ruby 
window in the partition between it and the hall- 
way; a similar window being placed in the hall 
side of the partition and a gas jet between ; this 
jet being ignited from the haU, and the hall re- 
ceiving no light except from this red window 
when the doors leading to the office and^lass- 
deaning rooms are closed, as they always are 
when plate-making is in progress. 

Thus a person can travel from one room to 
another without letting in any whife light; and, 
moreover, the arrangement possesses another ad- 
vantage; viz., an operator, in passing from one 
department to another, is always in this dim red 
light, and this must undoubtedly be easier on the 
eyes than if he had to encounter daylight in 
transit. 

The drying-room is absolutely dark except 
when a small red ''bull's-eye*' lantern is carried 
in for the purpose of placing, removing or exam- 
ining plates, and this is done only when abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Our readers are most of them aware that Br 
Garrison holds the opinion that one of the chief 
causes— if not the chief — of the foggy and flat 
tendency of most rapid plates is exposure to light 
during manufacture ; and that it is the one espe- 
cial point in dry-plate manufacture that needs re- 
forming, and that the exceptional clearness and 
brilliancy of the plates he has for some time past 
made in ,an experimental way, are attributed by 
him to the great care he exercised in this respect, 
On thii point it may be well to quote the words 
of M. Braun, in his paper published elsewhere : 
''When the day comes that gelatine plates ran be 
prepared automatically and in total darkness, it 
will witness the ideal condition for the preparation 
of very sensitive films; and it is probable that in 
this way we shall arrive at a degree of sensitive- 
ness far in advance of what we possess to-day." 



Mr. Pringle, in his "Happy Medium** article, 
■ays : *For the preparation of dry pktes light is 
not necessary; blind people and machinery can 
do the whole business." 

We have not yet reached this beau ideal; but 
meanwhile it is satisfactory to find as near an 
approach thereto as practical conditions will per- 
mit. 

In conclusion we way express oiir conviction 
that if the "Garrison" plate does not give general 
satisfaction it will not be for want of proper ap- 
pliances and conditions for its manufacture. 



Photoqraphihg oh Wood. • 

BY AN OLD PRACTinONEB. 

Prepare the surface of block by rubbing thor- 
oughly with pumice stone. Then whiten it with 
flake white, rubbing it on evenly with the ball of 
the hand or a fine brush. Let it dry thoroughly. 
Now coat the block with salted albumen accord- 
ing to the formula given below, flowing it like 
coUodion. iJse a glass stirring rod to distribute 
the albumen evenly on the block, being careful 
not to let the rod touch the block. When evenly 
coated stand the block on edge on a piece of 
blotting paper to drain and dry. Bepeat this 
coating operation two or three times, letting the 
block dry thoroughly between each. (This part 
of the process may be conducted in full daylight.) 
Silver the block (when quite dry after last coat- 
ing) in the dark room with plain nitrate of silver 
solution, 40 grains to the ounce. This should be 
done in the same manner as the albumenizing, 
viz., by flowing and using glass stirring rod. 
When dry fume with liq. ammonia JO minutes. 

Now place the negative on the block, either in 
a printing frame made for the purpose, or by 
clamping it With uooden clamps. Expose to 
light from 5 to 30 minutes according to density 
of negative and intensity of light. Print rather 
fuJly, as it bleaches a little in fixing. If you use 
clamps scratch the negative in some unimportant 
place so that you may watch the progress of the 
print. (The special frames made for this purpose 
permit of opening for examination as in ordinary 
printing on paper.) When sufficiently printed, 
it is ready for toning and fixing; toning, however, 
is entirely unnecessary. Wash the block and fix in 
hypo, about 10 minutes. Wash again thoroughly, 
stand on edge to dry, and block is ready for en- 
graving. 

Albumen Solution. 

White of an egg beaten to a froth; let settle 
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then pour liquid part into a bottle* add double 
tbe qxiaotity of water, also 15 grains chloride ot 
sodium and 2 drops liq. ammonia. 
Silver Solution. 
1 pz. Crystallized nitrate of silver. 
12 oz. Water. 

Fixing Solution. 
1 oz. Hyposulphite soda. 
6 oz. Water. 



A FIXING bath to which oxalate developer has 
been added is known to be a very energetic re- 
ducer ; and Herr Martini finds that if a dense 
negative is left for half a day in a mixture of two 
parts of the usual: hypo solution, and one part of 
fresh oxalate developer, every trace of the image 
disappears. 

♦ 

' Miss Mabt Anbbbson has the satisfaction of 
knowiog that a recent portrait taken of her is 
one of the largest of the stock sizes. It is called 
the ''Heroic'' size, and we shall soon no doubt 
get to ''colossal," and have to be taken in instal- 
ments. The members of the Photographic Club 
of the future may, in fact, have to take in their 
portraits in parts, whilst the modest album of the 
past will have to be replaced by a photographic 
gallery. 

Db. Yoga's proposal to use colored glasses in 
conjunction with eosine plates for the produc- 
tion of such colored objects as paintings, is one 
capable of extensive app4oation. Major Water- 
house,, however, suggests that it may be better to 
illuminate the subject with colored ligbt. He 
says: "Colored glasses seem fatal to sharpness. 
A better plan would be, I expect, to throw a 
beam of colored light on to the picture with a 
lime Hght or electric lamp." 



9!IHeetin00 of ^ociefie0* 

SOOIETT OF OPEBATIVB PHOTO0&APEEB8 OF HEW 
TOBK. 

At the regular meeting June 4th, President 
Buehlerin the chair, the topic for discussion 
was "Arsistic Printing." 

Mr. Schaidner remarked that at one gallery it 
was the custom to cover the shadows of a negative 
with a little opaque, and wanted to know if that 
was "artistic." 

The Chair said there was undoubtedly a great 
difference in the scale of lights and shades as be- 
tween a dry plate negative and a \\et plate one, 
and this rendered the printing of the former 
more difficult. 

Mr. Atwood did not find any difference be- 
tween them so far as printing was concerned. 

Mr. Sprotle said that in printing vignettes 
from weak negatives he used more tissue paper, 



but they never yield as good a print as good neg- 
atives. A good many people print a strong neg'- 
ative in the sun and a weak one in the shade; he 
did the reverse, and got much softer prints. 

The Chair had seen groups printed from sev- 
eral negatives, and that he call^ art. 

Mr. Miltenberger considered that a good dry 
negative would make as good a print as a wet 
plate. 

The Chair expressed the opinion that dry plate 
work, if it had not already reached the wet col- 
lodion standard, would undoubtedly do so in the 
near future. When a man has to print from 100 
negatives every day, it is impossible for him to 
bestow proper attention on any of them. 

Mr. Atwood observed that the rule in most 
printing rooms now is to rush through the great- 
est possible amount of work, without reference 
to quality. 

Mr. Acker thought that the combination print- 
ing referred to by the president as "artistic," 
was, and would continue to be, on the decrease; 
it was done principally in small galleries where 
they have very few backgrounds. In large gal- 
leries where they have a good stock of back- 
grounds and aocessoties, such a case seldom oc- 
curred. 

Mr. Atwood called attention to an illastration 
in "The Art and Practice of Silver Printing," by 
Bobinson and Abney, which he considered a good 
example of artistic printing. The method of 
production of this picture was described in the 
book. 

Mr. Miltenberger related how he had oc<»sion 
some time ago co print from a 14 X 17 negative of 
a lady. There was a deep yellow stain in the 
middle of the plate. They took another nega- 
tive of the background and printed it in irom 
that. One negative was less intense than the 
other, so that the print showed a slight difference 
in tone, but the lines of junction could not be 
distinguished. , , „ , 

Mr. Buehler asked if any one could teU how 
Moreno made his portraits with cloud back- 
grounds. Mr. Atwood understood it was done by 
interposing a tinted glass with a clear centre be- 
tween the lens and the sitter. On this glass 
the clouds are painted. 

The association adjourned until Sept. 8d. 



S00HE8TEB PHOTOaKAPHIO A8800IATI0B> 



Regular meeting Monday, June 30, 1884. 

President J. M. Fox in the chair. 

After the usual routine business the following 
new members were elected: Rev. W. W. Walsh 
and J. H. Hoagland. The motion to adjourn 
the meetings of the society until the hot weathe 
was over was lost. 

The question of how to mount prints on doth 
was then discussed. 

Mr. Monroe stated his plan was to lay the cloth 
upon a board or other level surface, tadt the edges 
and then proceed to mount the prints in the 
usual manner, using the paste cold and having it 
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first strained through muslin; to facilitate the 
monnting the cloth should be first dampened. 

Mr. Godfrey asked would it not be well to 
paste the oloth also, before mounting the pict- 
ure. 

Mr. Monroe said he had tried that plan but did 
not think it would always work satisfactorily. 

Mr. Wardlaw suggested coating the board (up- 
on which the print was laid to be pasted) with 
parafflne, by doing so no trouble would be had 
from the oloth adhering to the board. 

Mr. Godfrey said he had seen many excellent 
prints mounted upon cloth by the President and 
would like to have him explain his method of 
working. 

Mr. Fox: After trying many experiments in 
double mounting on muslin I have adopted the 
following meth^. I prepare several yards of 
cloth at a time by sizing with stanch, and always 
keep a roll of it on hand ready fot.use. 

While damp the cloth is stretched, not too 
tightly, on a frame and sized plentifully with 
warm starch paste, made rather thin« and spread 
on evenly. When large quantities of muslin are 
used perhaps tenter bars might be employed to 
advantage for stretching. When dry the cloth is 
cut to the size required before mountings allow- 
ance being made for the expansion of the prints. 
If the starch for mounting is used while warm, 
(which I think preferable) it should be as stiff as 
can be conveniently spread on the print, for the 
reason that it will expand the cloth less and dry 
quicker. 

Frcm the moment the first print touches the 
cloth, dispatch is important, therefore both prints 
are first pasted, one being laid aside ready to be 
picked up quickly. Tbe first print is rubbed 
down with a hand roller which can be done more 
expeditiously than with the hands. When the 
second pript is properly laid on the opposite side 
, there is lees occasion for haste, and rubbing 
down by hand is preferable, because, although 
the roller does the work perfectly on the first 
print mounted, it is liable to leave air bubbles in 
rolling down the second one. To avoid bubbles, in 
the hand rubbing tbe strokes should be toward the 
right and left or up and down from the middle of 
the print, and not in every direction from the 
center. , 

When the mounting is completed the prints 
are pressed between papers and covered im- 
mediately with several folds of cloth of sufKcient 
weight to keep them in place. To facilitate 
drying they may be aired after an hour or two 
and placed between dry papers and again covered 
with the cloth. 

The question, which is the best place for an in- 
stantaneous shutter, the front or back of a lens? 
was answered by Wc. Wardlaw; he said: The 
place for instantaneous shutters in my opinion is 
at the back of the lens, or better than either the 
back or front of the lens, is between the lenses 
next the stops. 

The reason is that the vibration which occurs 
more or less in all shutters, will be less notice- 
able there than if placed in front of a lens. 



The question how to produce cold tones on 
x^ady sensitized paper was also answered by Mr. 
Wardlaw. He said several years ago he had used 
ready sensitized paper; the greatest difficulty he 
had was from insnfficient fuming, and judging from 
prints on this paper which he had seen of late years 
that still seems to be the principal fault in working 
it.It had been snggebted t o him that if after the first 
four washings the prints were made alkaline by 
immersing in a weak solntion of sal soda the tone 
would be greatly improved, and he had seen a 
printing formula by one of our members (Mr. 
Learned) recommending the same treatment, 
only using borax instead of sal soda, but Mr. W. 
thought sufficient fuming before printing is the 
proper way to do. 

During the discussion the subject of enameling 
photographs was mentioned. Mr. Inglis recalled 
the fact that the glac^ finish which was once 
popular had now gone out of style. 

Mr. Wardlaw : The reason it was bo longer 
worked was that it required great care in the 
operation, resulting frequently in failure. 

Mr. Inglis did not think so; the process he 
worked was not only simple but practical, and 
could be easily worked successfully. 

Mr. Godfrey was of the opinion the glac6 proc- 
ess was both difficult and expensive; he would 
like Mr. Inglis to explain his manner of work- 
ing. 

Mr. Inglis : A very simple and reliable plan 
of making the enameled (or glac6) photographs 
is as follows : 

A sheet of any smooth surfaced glass (plate ia 
best) is cleaned by any of the usual photographic 
methods; now rub over the plate a solution of 
alcohol containing about five drops of nitric aoid 
to the ounce ; rub over the glass and polish with a 
dry piece of canton flannel ; finally dust a little 
soapstone or French chalk from a small muslin 
covered box containing the chalk; brush it off 
lightly with a clean piece of canton flannel; be 
careful not to rub hard as in that case the chalk 
would deaden the polish of the glass plate. This 
done the glass is now coated with plain collodion, 
five grs. cotton to the ounce of equal parts alcohol 
and ether. The plate is now allowed to dry and 
can be kept in tins state any reasonable length 
of time ; when dry lay the plate upon some level 
place and cover with a solution of plain gelatine 
about the consistency of cream, at a temperature 
of 90 or 100 degrees; allow the plate to lie fiat un- 
til the gelatine sets, which will depend on the 
temperature of the room. 
. When dry stand the plate (or plates) up to dry 
and store them away ; in this state they will keep 
indefinitely ,and it is well to keep a stock on hand 
in this condition, as pictures can be mounted in a 
few moments. 

To mount the picture lay one or more of these 
plates upon some level place over the sink, so 
that the water to be used will have free escape to 
the waste pipe. Cover the plates fully with 
water, allowing as much to remain upon the sKr- 
faoe as possible, lift the pictures from the water 
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thej have been washed in and lay them face 
down upon the prepared surface of tue plate, fill* 
ing it with as many prints as it will hold, arrang- 
ing them according to their sizes; pay no atten- 
tion whatever to the bubbles. Have a piece of 
thin rubber cloth and a squeegee— lay the rubber 
cloth over the plates and with the squeegee press 
the pictures into contact with the glass, at the 
same time take out all air-bells by passing it back 
and forth over the plate. This done run around 
the edge of the plate with a knife to take off the 
gelatine and collodion, ^ inch ; this is to allow 
the paper that is mounted on the back of the 
picture to adhere to the glass, which will thus 
bind the whole thing down until liberated by be- 
ing cut inside of this safety edge, otherwise the 
pictures would be apt to leave the glass before 
they are thoroughly dry and thereby lose the 
brilliancy they would have if properly dried. 
After the pictures have got surface dry, give 
them a coat of thin gelatine and cover them with 
a wet sheet of maniUa paper or any common pa- 
per same size as the plate; now mount them with 
cardboard, known as printers' card-board, because 
it is cheap and answers every purpose : finaJly cover 
the whole with an enameled sheet of paper of any 
tint desired, thus having an enameled mount 
when the picture is finished as well as an enam- 
eled photograph. After they are thoroughly 
dry cut inside the safety edge when the prints 
will come off with all the beautiful finish possible. 
The prints may now be stamped out with a round 
or square cornered die, or out with a knife any 
desired shape; the edges may be beveled and 
bronzed with a little gum arable and bronze ap- 
plied with a camel hair brush. 

The whole operation is simple and not nearly 
so complicated in its working as it appears from 
the description of how to do it. 

The Secretary announced the receipt of the 
Times, the Fhiladelphia Photographer, the 
Bulletin, the St Louis Photographer the 
JEye and Photography, after which the meeting 
adjourned. 

At the meeting held July 14th the first ques- 
tion was, "Why do some dry plates lose more 
strength in fixing than others?" Mr. Lee said that 
an undertlmed plate will sometimes be apparently 
strong enough in the developer, but come out 
weak. 

Mr. Inglis said that where only one defective 
plate was found in a lot of good ones the fault 
was generally with the manipulator. Sometimes 
when the plate has abunduit' exposure, after a 
short development it would appear to be suffi- 
ciently developed, but would only print a shadow. 

Mr. Mandsley said he had met with plates 
which would develop superficially and would 
not be strong; he thought that the trouble was 
owing to a peculiar condition of the silver. 

Mr. Lee inquired if the difficulty could be ob- 
viated by modifying the developer and oontinu- 
inff the development. 

Mr. Maudsley said he would use a strong solu- 
tion of pyro and restrain with bromide. 

Mr. Inglis had found that it required longer 



for a thick coated plate to fix than it did for one 
thinly coated. 

Mr. Lee : I have seen one make of dry plate 
that would take longer to fix than others, there 
seems to be a prejudice among photographers 
against using a strong solution. 

Mr. Maudsley said he did not see any objection 
to a strong solution of hypo. It is commonly 
recommended that when a visible fixing has taken 
place, the plate should be left a little longer. 

Mr. Inglis had seen soda spots caused by light 
fixing, the spots showed yellow. 

President Fox asked if the spots could be 
caused by lack of washing. 

Mr. Inglis thought not, he did not know of any 
thing that could cause them but imperfect fixing. 
He had seen plates that could not be fixed by 
leaving them in the fixing solution an hour. 

Mr. Maudsley: That is the fault of the plate 
unquestionably ; the trouble is caused by the re- 
duction of the silver. 

A general discussion followed in which the 
question as to the best method of photographing 
on wood for engravers came up. No one present 
had had any experience other than by the old 
collodion process. 

President Fox said he had fixed some plates in 
soda and did not have occasion to print them 
for several days, he then found a coating of me- 
tallic silver on the surface of the mixture The 
only reason he could suggest was the presence of 
iron in the water. 

The following questions were submitted for 
discussion at the next meeting: "Why does a 
lens illuminate a plate more in the center than the 
edges ?** "Does it pay to save washings and what 
is the best process?'' 

The meeting then adjourned. 
^ ♦ 

OHIOAOO AKATBUS PH0T0QBAPHEB8' OI.UB- 

The regular monthly meeting was held in the 
t^lub room, 229 State St., Monday evening, July 
21st, Dr. Garrison, president, in the chair. The 
attendance was good — very good, considering the 
temperature. 

On motion, reading of minutes last meeting 
dispensed with, and minutes adopted as published 
in the journals. 

The Secretary announced that a copy of ^*The 
Amateur Photographer'* had been presented to 
the dub by the publishers, Messrs. P«»iter & 
Coates, Philadelphia. On motion, a vote of 
thanks was passed to these gentlemen for their 
donation. 

The Chair directed the attention of the meet- 
ing to a couple of instruments of precision, 
which he had brought with him 

The first was a pendulum beating seconds. 
Such an instrument was very useful for timing 
negatives and other purposes, in a gallery, dry 
plate factory, etc. This one he had made for his 
own use, and any of them could readily make one 
for themselves. Probably nearly every one present 
was aware that the correct length of a pendulum 
to beat seconds is one metre~39.38 inches nearly. 
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The rod was of wood, which not only preBenied 
advantages in point of cheapness and facility of 
-construction, but was in fact about the best avail- 
able material for the purpose, because very little 
4kffected by changes of temperature. 



The "bob" was a heavy chunk of lead — 
weight immaterial, but within reasonable limits 
the heavier the better, because the pendulum 
will run longer, and the heavier the bob in pro- 
portion to the rod, the more readily and accu- 
rately can the centre of gravity be determined. 
He might remark here, for the benefit of any one 
who might not bo aware of the fact, that for all 
practical purposes the position of the centre of 
gravity of the pendulum may be ascertained by 
balancing the pendulum, complete, ready to hang, 
on a knife-edge, and marking tbe point where the 
knife-edge intersects the center line when the 
pendulum balances. (The speaker here gave an 
ocular demonstration.) Hnving thus marked the 
bob, move it on the rod until the distance from 
this line to the knife-edge, on which it oscillates, 
is just one metre. In the pendulum shown, a 
brass set screw was employed to secure the bob 
in its proper position, but various methods would 
suggest tnemselves to a person of a mechanical 
turn of mind. Perhaps some of them might won- 
der how he got his bob in such an artistic sha]^)e ; 
it happened in this way : looking around for some- 
thing in which to ca t his lead, he espied a cast 
iron retort-stand bottom, and this, turned upside 
<lown, served as his mould. 

At tbe upper end of the wooden rod they 
would observe a slot was cut for the ceoter 
pin on which it oscillates to pass through; 
«b()ve this opening two steel plates are at- 
tached by wood -screws, so that their lower 
edges project down over the opening a little way ; 
these edges bear on the upper side of the suspen- 



sion pin, which is 'brought to a V-shaped edge, 
and this completes the pendulum proper; but as 
it would, in this diape, be noiseless, it would re- 
qidre watching in order to count seconds ; there- 
fore he had applied to the upper part of the rod 
an ingenious arrangement invented, he believed, 
by Mr. Burnbam, and used by the latter in con- 
nection with his astronomical telescope. It was 
extremely simple, consisting of a piece of small 
round iron, about 7-32 in. diameter in this case 
(but the size might vary materially without affect- 
ing the result), and about ten inches long, made 
with an eye at the bottom, through which a screw 
was passed, enabling it to oscillate freely ; this 
was confined at its upper or free end by a loop 
of flat iron or brass, attached by screws to the 
sides of the wooden rod, so that thb iron rod 
can vibrate jnst the width of the wooden one; 
now, as the pendulum swings to one side, this 
rod drops over to tbe other, and in striking 
against the metal loop or strap, makes a sharp 
"^ click" which can be heard a long distance when 
there are no distracting noises to interfere. Prop- 
erly hung, the pendulimi shown would oscillate 
for fifteen minutes with one impulse. He would 
call attention here to a misapprehension which 
was somewhat prevalent, viz., that when a pen- 
dulitm swings in a large arc it goes faster, i. e., 
makes a greater number of "beats'* in a minute, 
than when its arc of vibration is short ; but a very 
little reflection would show them that this is a 
mistake; the bob travels through a greater space 
in a second ; but as it has so much fiurther to go, 
it takes just as long to make a complete vibra- 
tion ; the one juf^t balances the other. 

The other instrument to which the speaker 
wished to direct their attention, was the modifica- 
tion of Prof. Hough's sensitometer described by 
that gentleman in the last issue of Photography, 
the original sensitometer having been described 
and illustrated in the preceding number of that 
journal. 

The difference between this and the original 
sensitometer was, that in this the scale was in front 
of the revolving disc instead of behind it, and was 
transparent, i. e., the figures were transparent on 
an opaque ground. The scale is made by expos- 
ing to light and developing a gelatine dry plate, 
and then scratching off the film to form the fig- 
ures. But various other ways would suggest them- 
selves for accomplishing the same object. 

The clock movement was placed in the wooden 
box at the top, and mainly above the centre of 
rotation of the disc, so as to leave the whole of 
the scale, which is below the centre as in Prof. 
Hough's original arrangement, clear of obstruc- 
tion; behind this,at any convenient distance, which 
must be determined by experiment, was placed a 
st&ndard spe^m candle, the plate to be tested be- 
ing placed againsf the face of tbe scale (face to 
facej. A slide made of ferrotype plate was adapted 
Uf go between the scale and disk, so as to cut off 
all light until ready to commence the test. All 
being ready you light the candle and let it get 
burning steadily, then start the c'ock (this dock 
can be kept wound up and started when wanted) 
and draw your sUde, commencing to count your 
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seoouds irom the instaDt of doisg^ so. For thia 
purpose the p endulam just deserilied wonld be 
lonnd just the thing, it heiug started abont the 
same time as the clock. For terminating the ex- 
posure, the best and easiest method was to blow 
out the candle. 

As this piece of apparatus was only just com- 
pleted, Dr. Garrison had not been able to make 
any reliable tests with it ; he had made some ex- 
posures this noon, but owing to giTing too much 
time, all the plates tested came so near tUe end of 
the scale that the indications w«*re not very re- 
liable. He would observe that there were two 
available methods for regnluting the amount of 
light received by the plate under teat. You can 
vary the distance between the candle and the 
scale, or you can vary the time of exposure, or 
both. Prof. Hough had pointed out at a previous 
meeting the well-known law of optics, that the 
intensity of light varies inversely as the square of 
the distance from the source of light to the ob- 
ject illuminated. Therefore if the candle was 
placed two feet from the scale the plate under 
test woulcl only receive i of the light it would 
with the candle one foot distant. 

Prof. Hough explained that the length of ex- 
posure and intensity of light should be so regu- 
lated as to bring the last visible figure near the 
centre of the scale, as an error of one number 
here was much less than when it fell toward the 
end, as in Dr. Garrison's experiments to-day. 

Dr. Gkrrison admitted the correctneHs of this. 
He would add that the device allowed of testing 
the plate for other qualities besides rapidity; 
thus, as a large part of it was protected from the 
light, it was easy to see whether it developed 
clean or foggy. 

Prof. Hough observed that it made no dififer- 
ence whether the figures of the scale were trans- 
parent on an opaque ground, or opaque on a 
transparent ground; but on the whole perhaps 
the former arrangement, as adopted by Dr. Gar- 
rison, was the most convenient. 

This modification of his sensitometer could be 
useil as a standard all over the world, as a *' stand- 
ard candle" was a kuown qtiautity, and there was 
no difficulty in ''standardizing" one. 

Mr. Green hoped that this sensitometer would 
be adopted, and used with proper care to insure 
accurate results, by all plate-makers, and every 
box of plates sent out marked accordingly. It 
was an impossibility for any plate maker to make, 
say, half a dozen succesnive emulsions exactly 
alike in sensitiveness, but that was a matter of 
very little consequence if we only knew the exact 
speed of each one ; what he complained of at 
present was, that you have no means of knowing 
the actual rapidity of the plates in any particular 
box, unless you use up one, and generally more 
than one, as a test, and this would not do. He 
had before now been off on a trip and lost a 
whole batch of negatives, through the lot of 
plates he took with him happening to be very 
much slower than the preceding two or three 
batches. 

Dr. Andrews asked if any experim/^nts had 
been made to determine the relative rapidity of 



wet and dry jilates. He somtimes saw a rtttio as- 
high as six^ times claimed for the latter. 

Prof. Hough replied that evidently the last 
speaker did not read the literature of the art- 
science, or attend these meetings very regularly^ 
or he would be aware that the present speaker 
had related the results of a series of experiments 
bearing on that very point ni the last meeting of 
this club, and had also published them in a paper 
contributed to the July 1st issue of Photographt. 

He would add, since the question had come up, 
that since those experiments he had made a collo- 
dion that worked a little quicker, and, taking this 
collodion and the present condition of his silver 
bath as a standard, he did not believe any com- 
mercial gelatine plate in the market would regis- 
ter twenty times as fast. In fast, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying distinctly that it wotdd not. 

Prof. Hough west oa to state that, owing to 
the disonsaion which aroee at last meeting on the 
subject of the relative intensity of light under a 
photographer's sky-light and out of doors, be had 
tried some experiments to settle that point. He- 
took his sensitometer into a studio on Cottage 
Grove Ave. and found the ratio one to three. 
Then, he had also taken his camera and lens 
(No. 1 Hemispherical) into this same gallery and 
made a portrait with the 7 mm. stop, also mak- 
ing another expoMure^ on the same subject (him- 
seU) out of doors. The out-door portrait had 
three seconds, the in-door one fifteen, about 
one-third of the available glass surface being ob- 
scured by ourtains, in fact, light beinff arranged 
precisely as it usually is^ by this operator for mak- 
ing portraits under similar circumstances. The 
out-door portrait was timed right, the other came 
out a trifle undertimed, but allowing for this he 
estimated the time as one to six. He handed 
round prints from both negatives so that mem- 
bers could judge for themselves. The lens gen- 
erally used by this photographer, with the dia- 
phragm he usually employs, is just abont twice 
as fast as the professor's with the 7 mm. stop. 
. Prof. Hough thought it best to repeat here, as 
there seemed to be considerable misapprehensioa 
on the subject, that the speed of any lens is di- 
rectly as the sqiiare of the aperture and in- 
versely as the square oftJie focal length. There 
will be a slight variation between individual 
lenses of different construction owing to absorp- 
tion by thickness of glass and reflection from the 
various surfaces of the lenses forming the com- 
bination. This difference in the most extreme 
case, would be so small that it might be disre- 
garded in practice. In proof of this, he had 
made a negative with a pin hole instead of a 
iens, giving a ratio of about i/iooo, and the time of 
exposure, calculated according to the above law, 
held good. 

Dr. Garrison said that in testing gelatine 
plates with this sensitometer he had observed 
that some of them brought out a good many 
figures, but would not develop up to any inten- 
sity anywhere, while others showed the figures 
strongly to a certain point, and then dropped off 
all at once, as it were. This he attributed to* 
a sort of electrolytic action, one particle of re- 
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duced silver attracting others. Or it might be 
illastrated by comparing it to the phenomena of 
crystallization: a solution just on point of crystal- 
lization will often remain fluid while audistnrbed, 
bat as soon as joa pinnae a stick in, or other- 
wise disturb it, it will solidify almost instantly. 
Now, if you are photographing a drawing with 
black lines, say making it the same size as the 
original, if you measure with a micrometer the 
width or thickness of the lines in the origiual and 
in the negative, you will find the latter are nar- 
rower than the former ; the depof^ited silver form- 
ing the opaque part of the negative has en- 
' croached on tbe traospureTit line^. 

Mr. Douglass suggested that another open air 
meeting or "field day" be organized. Some cor- 
respondence had taken place between one of the 
members and a gentleman at Ottawa, 111., and they 
found that very satisfactory arrangemi^nis for 
transportation, etc., could be made, and the trip 
would include Deer Park, Starved Bock, and 
several otber points of interest; the scenery of 
that part of the Fox afd Illinois rivers was some 
of the finest in the state. 

Dr. Andrews endorsed the Wt 8peuker. 
Thought it would be well to include Us' six miles 
of the Fox river in the excursion. He under- 
stood that distance comprised some very fine 
scenery. 

On motion, a committee of three, con.sisting of 
Mr. Douglass, Dr. Andrews, and Mr. Buraham, 
was appointed to investigate and make tbe neces- 
sary arrangements. < 

On motion, adjourn' d. 
♦ 

Field Exoubsioh of the Sooiety of Ah/lteub 
Fhotogb/lfhebs, of Hew York. 

The first field excursion under the auspices of 
the above society occurred on the 20th of June, 
and proved very successful both socially and 
pbot<»graphically. 

The beautiful river and mountain scenery be- 
tween Peekskill and West Point, on the Hudson 
Biver, was the objective locality selected, and af- 
fordt'd the party abundant opportunity to make, 
picturesque photographs. 

The party t»K»k the eight o'clock train from the 
Grand Central depot for Peekskill, anS were met 
there by Dr. P. H. Mason, Moses S. Beach and 
Mr. Atwood, formerly of New York. They were 
then conducted by Dr. -Mason and Mr. Beach to 
the steam yacht Zephyr, which lay at the wharf, 
near the depot. 

Cameras were now unpacked, mounted upon 
their tripod«, and everything made ready for 
work. 

Prior to their departure, photographs of the 
party were made bv Mr. Atwood. 

The thanks of the pai-ty were extended by the 
President to Mr. Atwood and his assistant, Mr. 
Haines, for their attention and courtesy. 

The light was excellent and the day very clear, 
the atmosphere having been purified the night 
before by thunder showers. Light clouds dotted 
the sky, casting their shadows npoa the round 
and symmetrical mountain tops, forming a su- 



perb background for tbe maoy landscape, views 
which were pecnred. A lijrbt n(»rthw«st wind 
made the sail up the river comfortable and agree- 
able. 

The following amatturs cunposed the party i 
Henry J. Newton, James B Metoalf, P. Grant, P. 
Grant, Jr., Wm. Ohnmberlain, Gilb.rt A. Bob- 
ertson. C W. Dean, Dr. P. H. Mason, Jan. M. 
Bich, F. C. Be«ii J:, President, and Jos. Bich,^ 
Treasurer. 

At the invitntion of Mr. Beach, Dr. Mas^on as- 
sumed command of the boat, and she w:ib headed 
down stream for a short distance. Here Mr. 
Newton, Mr. Bobertbou and Mr. Beach took a 
small boat ashore to obtaiin some views of the 
Baceway and Dunderberg Mountain opposite. 

The remainder of the party amused themselves, 
during Messrs Newton and Beach's trip ashore 
in making s- me groups and a few drop-shutter 
exposures of a private yacht lying to near by. 

Continuing on up the river, the next excite- 
ment was tbe photographing of the "Chauncey 
Vibbard** as she passed by, under the shadow of 
Dunderberg Mountain, on her way to Albany. 
It was an interesting sight to see some seven or 
eight men standing on the deck behind their cam- 
eras, ready to let go th« shulterd as the steamer 
speeded by ; and the succe.««ive cUck of each shut- 
ter as the **Vil»bard" came opposite the cent^ r of 
each instrument reminded one of the firing of 
guns, by infantry, in succession. Some good 
pictnres were obtained, and their eflftct was 
heightened by the beautiful clouds which ap- 
peared at that moment. 

Passing on, several views weretmade frono the 
boat of the fine rock scenery which jutted 
abruptly into the water; and in a short time the 
party were brought to lona Island, a locality 
noted for the height of the surrounding mount- 
ains and the beautiful scenery. Here all hands 
disembarked, carrying their instruments ashore; 
several views were taken, the one which proved 
the most attractive being that of Anthony's Nose, 
on the east side of the river, opposite the island. 

On boarding the yacht again, the party were 
conveyed up the river to Garrison's, and en route 
refreshed with lunch, which had been provided 
by Dr. Mason. A few drop-shutter exposures 
were made on parsing vessels. At Garrison's a 
belated member of the party was taken aboard and 
the boat continued on to West Point, the authori- 
ties there having kindly given Dr. Mason the 
privilege of landing. 

West Point roadway was ascended in a broiling 
sun by six or seven of the party, who were repaid 
for their labor in securing some fine views of the 
river and surrounding mountains. Pictures of 
the cadets and their camp were taken, and of por- 
tions of the celebrated Flirtation Walk, which 
winds through the woods from the hotel to the 
wharf. Those who remained on the yacht were 
successful in obtaining excellent drop-shutter 
views of the steamer "Albany," on her way down 
the river. 

At three o'clock the whistle was sounded for 
members to return, and in a few minutes there- 
after the yacht started up the river ; some view* 
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of Storm King and bits of scenery along the 
river were taken from the boat. She then turned 
homeward, stopping occasionally for a Tiew. Od 
the return to Peekskill an estimate of the num- 
ber of exposures made resulted in the astonish- 
inp: number of ninety-four ! 

Four makes of cameras were used — Anthony's 
Novel, 8coviirs. Pearsall's, and an English cam- 
era; also three varieties of shutters — an En- 
glii^ sliding double shutter, operating in the cen- 
ter of the lens, Prosch shutters, and drop-shut- 
ters. The following brands of plates were used : 
Inglis, Monroe, Hud^n, Eastman Special. East- 
man Tropical. Cramer's, Nordens, Seeds, Forbes, 
and Kingston Special. 

Shortly after five o'clock the party landed at 
Peekskill, and took the six o'clock train to this 
city. 

The President was congratulated upon the 
success of this, the first excursion, and it was in- 
timated that a second one should be projected. 
The thanks of the party were extended 10 Dr. 
Mason for his efforts in providinfi; for the comfort 
of the members on the yacht. The results of the 
trip will be recounted at the regular meeting in 
July. 

Oh the Bole of Photooeaphy ib the Oreatiob 
OF W0EK8 of Aet.* 

BY LEON VIDAL. 

The theme that we have the difficult mission 
of unfolding before ^ou to-day is one of the most 
vital interest; i»; concerns the part of photogra- 
phy in the creaiionof works of ar<— already a 
considerable one, and destined to increase in im- 
portance in measure as we understand better the 
means of practicing without difficulty, and above 
aU, without embarrassment, this drawing by 
means of light. 

Such are the means that we propose to indicate 
during the course of t'lis conference; but after 
first lowing the actual present position of orig- 
inal photographic productions, from a legal point 
of vi* w on the one side, and from a purely es- 
thetic one on the other * * * 

We are not among those who say without any 
preliminary explanations that photography is 
an art; that is to say, that it is capable of pro- 
-ducing works of art. 

It is certain that a photographer may at 
the same time be an artist, and, reciprocally, that 
Bu artist may know how to ma'iipulate a camera. 
In such a case the result obtained may be, intrin- 
sically speaking, a veritable work of art. 

But tliis interests us little at present : that is 
not the question under discushioo ; and our aim 
is more serious when, addressing ourselves to 
artists, we say to them : Lay aside the prejudice 
which chains .Ton to old methods, constraining 
you to use photography only in an indirect man- 

*ExtTmot8 from an address delivered before the Cbambre 
^yndicale de la Photographie, Paris, June 16, 1881. 



ner. On the contrary, employ frankly this 
graphic method— so rapid, so exact — to create 
for your studies, for the execution of your works, 
such precious artistic notes. 

Behold what advantage you will derive from 
it! 

You start out for a country walk. A succession 
of fine points of view strikes^ our gaze; armed 
with your crayon you are powerless to reproduce 
all these fine sites without passing a long time on 
the spot, and returning frequently at the same 
hours to secure always the same effects of light. 

Should you desire to commit to memory these 
scenes, it wou'd be impossible; however retent- 
ive your memory might be, it could not preserve 
for you the image of ail that has attracted your 
admiration : but if, having recourse to the pencil 
of photography, you reproduce in turn these di- 
verse views, will you not then have a perfect aid 
to memory? 

Will not each one of these images, fixtd upon 
paper, be for you a reflection of nature herself 
(colors excepted) ? And when in your studio you 
examine this collection, will it not seem as 
though recommencing your walk across coun- 
try ? Will you not see again the same sites you 
had admired, just as though they were again be- 
fore your very eyes? 

In a word, what your eye has perceived but 
your memory failed to preserve, an artificial ret- 
ina has seen just as it was presented to your eye, 
and seen much better than yourself, and, in ad- 
dition, has recorded its vision. 

Can it be conceived that such a marvelous means 
for the creation of artistic documents is still so 
neglected, so little diffused amongst irtists, who 
ought to make constant use of it? 

Not only does this artificial retina — so perfect, 
even in despite of its failure to reproduce col- 
ors -permit us to accumulate an infinite collec- 
tion of souvenirs of inanimate nature — or nature 
in repose — but it comes to the aid of our eyes by 
seeing quicker and better than they can when hii- 
imals or objects in motion are concerned. We 
will explain : 

The sensation of an image striking the retina 
of the eye is retained there for a space of time 
relatively so long that it becomes difficult to per- 
ceive distinctly the details of an animated object, 
of a moderately rapid movement. Thus, the wheel 
of a carriage in motion does not appear to us as it 
really is; we cannot distinguish the spokes; they 
are confounded in ;• sort of continuous plane sur- 
face. Thus, a painter who is representing a car- 
riage in rapid movement takes care not to draw 
the wheels as he sees them at rest. 

The photographic eye, on the contraiy, c»an 
stop the wheels as it were, during a duration of 
Vioo, ^/soo or even Viooo of a second, and fix the 
impressiou of it with the exact effect produced on 
our eyes by the wheel when at rest. 

For studying the movements of animals, this 
property of seeing so rapidly and of fixiufl: an im- 
pression of a reflection which can hardly have 
lasted Vioo of a second gives to photography a 
character of incontestible utility for ar ists. 
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The horse, at all timeii, has been much studied, 
especially by painters of buttle scenes. Every 
one of them has been obliged to render on the 
canvas the mean of his visual recollections ; thus 
it happens tbat until these laiter days — until 
photography has permitted us to see it with tbe 
rapidity of lightning — every painter, without ex- 
ceptioD, has represented inaccurately theattitjide 
of a galloping horse. 

lu fact, wuen a horse is driven at a gallop, 
there is a moment when his four femoral mem- 
bers have let t the ground; at this moment they 
are all directed toward the middle of the animal 
— L e., doubled up under him, although the con- 
yentional metbod, on the contrary, sbows tbe 
four legs of the horse in the air, as distant as pos- 
sible from one another before and behind. 

(Here the lecturer showed on the screen how 
this position of a galloping hor^e is generally 
represented; the slide used being an exact copy 
of p«rt of a painting by G^ricault, and compared 
it with the true position discovered by the*aid of 
photography). 

From the point of view of pleasing lines, 
doubtless artists will prefer the interpretation of 
G^ricault to the truth ; but it seems to us that a 
compromise can always be made which will re- 
spect the truth without sacrificing beauty. 

The studies of Mr. Mnybridge and M. Maret 
on animals in motion have tecently thrown a new 
light on this interesting question of the analysis 
of movement in each of tbe phases of the walk, 
the trot, tbe gallop, the leap. 

These silhouettes, taken successively by Mr. 
Muy bridge at extremely short intervals of time — 
say Vw-second— permit us to follow very closely 
the successive phases of the movement. We see 
thus that at the only instant when the animal has 
all four feet in the air, I e has his shoes near to- 
gether and not separated according to the con- 
ventional method of representation. 

No one will dispute the interest presented by 
similar studies ; nor, as we think, that all schools 
of art should welcome as a complement of the 
regular course of study for artists, the accessory 
instruction in the processes of reproduction by 
light. 

It is not a question of long and serious study 
like those of drawing, painting, engraving, but 
simply of obtaining such a command over the 
photographic pencil that each artist may be able 
to execute for himself his collections of visual 
impressions, without being the tributary of a 
special practitioner. 

Wherefore (since the artist, operating himself, 
can choose so much lietter what hp wantt) should 
he have recourse to an intermediary? He can bet- 
ter select himself his effects of li«ht, l)etter group 
his figures; he can, in one word, do the artist's 
work just as much as though he were using his 
pencil; yet this will not hinder him (the docu- 
ment*once secured) from idealizing the too great 
realism of it — from impressing on the final work, 
of which the impression from nature has been 
merely a memorandum to aid the memory — an 
absolutely personal character. 



The Developmeht of Ikstabt/lbbous Hbo- 

ATIVB8/ 

BY M, p. BRAUN. 

The development of the latent image on a- 
bromo* gelatine plate is an operation whose diffi- 
culty increases in proportion as the exposure 
has been insufficient to produce a good impres- 
sion ; which is almost always the case to a greater 
or less extent in taking negatives of objects in 
motion, when the exposure must bo the shortest 
possible. 

I shall only consider today the method of de- 
velopment with alkaline pyrogallio, that being 
the process with which I am most familiar, and 
which I have used for five years past. 

This developer consists of a solution of pyro- 
gallio acid, which is the developing agent (rev- 
elateur), of a solution of ammoniacal gas, which 
may be considered as the accelerator; and finally 
of a solution of some soluble bromide, which 
serves to preserve the transparency of the shad- 
ows, which may be called the retarder. 

The relative proportions of these ingredients- 
as between themselves, may be modified accord- 
ing to the results it is desired to obtain ; that em- 
ployed by myself in my current work is com- 
posed as follows : 

10 parts (by weight) of a ten per cent solution 
pyrogiallic acid. 

4t parts (by weight) of a ten per cent solution 
bromide of ammonia. 
12 parts concentrated solution of ammonia. 
DiiUte with 175 to 200 parts pure water. 
I have used thin developer on quantities of 
commercial dry plates and have always obtainedf 
good results by giving each brand of plates the 
proper exposure; but it will not work saHsfacto- 
rily if the bromide is omitted. 

Very sensitive plates have almost invariably 
fogged in my hands. Those relatively slow have 
yielded negatives a little less transparent, but 
with much better and more correct modeling f 
further, of two plates from the same emulsion, 
with an equal exposure, developed with and 
without bromide, the latter gave a much better 
{bien mieux venue) image, full of detail in thfr 
shadows, where it was absolutely wanting in tbe 
former. 

In view of these advantages, I have asked my- 
sel if it was not possible to prepare very sensitive 
plates which could be developed without soluble 
bromide, or at least with a very small qaantity — 
say ^2 part to 10 parts pyro. 

The nature of the bromide of silver itself re- 
maining unchanged, there are three well under- 
stood factors which, to my knowledge, intervene 
in the preparation of the plate, and render neoes- 
sary the use of more or less soluble bromide in 
development. 



*Read before Ihe Soci^t^ PhotoKraphlqne du snd-ouest 
(Fnmoe). 
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First Factor: Proportion of bromide of sil- 
ver and gelatine. The larger the quantity of 
gelatine iti pro portion to that of silver bromide, 
the less brbmide will be needed in the developer, 
the other conditions remaining the same. The 
limit varies between 15 of Ag. Br. to 10 of gela- 
tine, and 15 of gelatine to 10 of Ag. Br 

rhe proportion which I have found most suit- 
able is:10 of Ag. Br. to 10 of gelatine. 

Second Factor: Tfie light in the laboratory 
where the plates are prepared. This should be 
as red and as feeble as possible, and the plate 
should be exposed to it for the least possible 
time ; the day when plates can be prepared auto- 
m=fttically and in total darkness, will pee realized 
the ideal conditions for the plroduction of very 
sensitive plates, and it is probMible that in operat- 
ing in this way we sbal arrive at a degree of sen- 
sitiveness at present almost incredible. 

The same emulsion being spread upon glass in 
two laboratories differently lighted, the resulting 
platen from the one most dimly lighted and in 
which the plates remained the shortest time will 
yield the finest negatives and require the least 
bromide in the developer. 

Third Factor: Duration and temperature of 
drying. The plate should be dried as quickly as 
possible, in a temperature^ which should never 
exceed 15° centigrade (59 F.) for a very sensitive 
emulsion ; the quicker a plate can be dried, at a 
low temperature, varying between 4° and 15° 
Cent. (89° and 59° F.) the less soluble bromide 
will be needed in the developer ; thus plates pre- 
pared in winter always give cleaner negatives 
than those prepared in summer, other things be- 
ing e.iual. 

From the preceding it is easy to deduce the 
causes which render necessary the employment 
of bromide m development. It frequently hap- 
pens in developing without the restrainer that 
the negative requires after-intensification, a very 
ticklish operation for many operators. The image 
under these circumstances, i, e., developed with- 
out bromide, seems to be formed less in the in- 
terior of the film than when the retarder is em- 
ployed. 

Thus, a plate cut in two equal parts, of which 
one is developed with bromide, the other with- 
out, in the first the image will be visible on the 
back of the plate, while the second will not, or to 
a much less extent. 

From this we mast conclude that the image in 
the second case is much more superficial than in 
the first, and that is the reason why negatives 
generally lack sufficient intensity. 

To obviate this defect it suffices to leave the 
negative, slightly washed after development, 
striding on a rack for some time before fixing ; 
in this case an action goes on somewhat similar 
to that which takes place in carbon printi^ after 
exposure to light; the image gain? intensity with 
time, and this action is already perceptible at the 
end of a quarter of an hour ; this phenomenon 
has been lately indicated in the British Jour- 
nal, 

I have the honor to submit for jour inspection 



a negative made the day ot* the races at Angou- 
16me, developed without bromide; as you can 
judge by the image, it was made on a very rapid 
plate and with an objective diaphragmed to J. 

I estimate the time of exposure tit -L. second. 

■^ 250 

Apropos of the above paper M. de la Lauren- 
cie observed that, according to his experience, 
there was a fourth factor which must be taken 
into account in the preparation of gela ino-l^ro- 
mide by the precipitation method, and that is, 
the fineness of the grains held in suspension by 
the decantation water. When these grains reach 
a size of .06 mm. at the moment of uniting with 
others a high degree of rapidity is the result. 

Two emulsions made in the same manner, un- 
der the same conditions, but allowed different 
lengths of time to deposit the molecules of Ag. 
Br., will be of very different degrees of rapidity. 
It would seem that one had ripened more than 
the other. 

The washing water, although clear to the naked 
eye, is not so under a powerful microscope. 
Moreover, the presence of t*»ese infinitely small 
molecules seems to reduce the tendency to fopr, 
even with very rapid plates, hud permits, acoori- 
ing to the experience of M. de la Laurencie. nt 
developing with a very small proportion of bro- 
mide. 



Laiterh Slides- 



The introduction of a chloride into emulsions 
is by no means a novelty ; but it is not generally 
practiced, even among gelatino-hromide work- 
ers. Those who have successfully introduced 
chlorides into gelatine emulsions have rarely dis- 
continued the addition, as there are several 
marked advantages accruing from the presence 
of a chloride in conjunction with a bromide; and 
it is this very circumstance that tempted us to 
work out a formula for a collodion emulsion 
which should include chloride as well as bromide 
of silver. 

In collodion emidsion making, unfortunately, 
the number of haloids available is somewhat re- 
stricted, much more so than in gelatine emulsion 
work, owing to the insolubility of many of the 
haloid salts in either alcohol or ether. Some are 
quite insoluble, whilst others are only soluble in 
the presence of so large a percentage water in 
the alcohol and ether employed as to make these 
solvents almost useless for collodion emulsion 
purposes. 

It is, above all things, necessary to keep down 
the quantity of water that must, per force, find 
its way even into a collodion emulsion ; and es- 
pecially does this apply when it is intended to 
employ that emulsion by using it up at once as an 
unwashed emulsion, because an undue pre- 
ponderance of water in the emulsion will give 
rise to crapy lines or structure in the films. 
Hence we urge what ought to have been men- 
tioned in the last article — viz., the use of sol- 
vents of low specific gravity, and of haloids solu- 
ble in alcohol and ether, and also the minimum 
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of water in making the alcoholic solution of ni- 
trate of silyer. 

In zinc bromide and cobalt chloride we have 
two salts solnble in alcohol, although both are 
also deliquescent at ordinary temperatures, and 
these are the haloids we u^ in mafing our 

CollodiO'Chloi^o-Bromide Emulsion with 
Free Bromide. 

Quantities, 

Pyroxyline (Hopkin's) 48 grains 

Absolute alcohol 4 ounces 

Ether, methylated (.725) 4 " 

Zinc bromide (dried at 212'' F) . . .100 grains 

Cobalt chloride.. "...." 5 ** 

Nitrate of silver ,.150 * 

Employment. 
Into a suitable 10-ounce, wide-mouthed, clean 
dry bottle (with a nice soft cork), place the 48 
grains of cotton, and pour thereon the 4 ounces 
of ether, but only 2 ounces of alcohol. When 
the cotton dissolves, weigh out the ziuc bromide 
and cobalt chloride, and shoot them into the bot- 
tle, and shake them until dissoWed. If the solv- 
ents are pure, the cobalt chloride will dissolve in 
blue streaks. Moke the alcoholic solution of thQ 
150 grains of silver, as directed in the last article 
' — i. e., by putting the said 150 grains into a small 
boiling fiask with about 20 or 30 drops of distilled 
water, boiling it over a spirit lamp until solution 
takes place, and then cleverly getting 1 ounce of 
alcohol in without causing the silver to separate 
in flocoulent crystals. 

At the risk of repetition, we place some stress 
upon this operation. It is really a very nice lit- 
tle bit of chemical manipulation which the learner 
in photographic chemistry would do well to prac- 
tice in order to acquire the knack of producing 
an alcoholic hot solution of nitrate of silver. Let 
the silver solution boil before adding it, drachm 
by drachm, to the collodion; each addition will 
make the surface ether in the bottle boil, but 
that is of no consequence. Shake between each 
addition of silver vigorously, and g^^t the whole 
of the ounce of alcoholic solution of silver in 
within two or three minutes, corking between 
each addition, and making each addition at the 
boiling point of alcohol. A splendid, rich, and 
creamy emulsion will be the result. The whole 
now lacks one ounce of a solvent — alcohol — to 
bring it up to the orthodox thing for eight ounces 
of emulsion. If the formation of the emulsion 
gpes right, and there is no indication of precipita- 
tion, this final ounce of alcohol may be added as 
soon as the silver has been safely got in. The 
method of employment here set forth has for its 
object to leave the emulsion minus this ounce ; 
in fact, if the bottle be graduated it will be found 
to be about an ounce and a half short— the half 
ounce is evaporated ether, caused by additions of 
boiling alcohol — so that the experimenter would 
do the right thing to see that if the eight ounces 
are to be made up scrupulously, there should be 
ether added as well as alcohol. The formula is 
framed so that six grains of cotton shall be pren- 
ent in the complete ounce of emulsion — there 
are actually eightfgrains per ounce present when 



the silver is abcmt to be added — this is all inten- 
tional. It i:i more facile to form the emulsion iu 
a stfoug collodion ; a weak collodion will not hold 
up the chtoride ; a strong collodion permits of be- 
ing afterward brought down to any degree of 
creamy or milky condition of the emulsion de- 
sirable; whereas a weak collodion which is just 
on tbe verge of precipitating its "load" of silver 
haloid cannot be ** stiffened ** up so readily as the 
converse operation. Emulsions made with zinc 
bromide have a very awkward trick of precipitat- 
ing the bilver bromide, for reasons not exactly 
known. 

Further, it is probable— yea, very likely— that 
the experimenter will elect to leave it at seven 
ounces, by merely adding half an ounce of ether 
when the emulsion is cool. We have timed our- 
selves from the moment of sitting down before 
the scales to compound this emulsion, and from 
the moment that we commenced until the said 
emulsion was complete, barely half an hour had 
elapsed before we had got a quarter-plate glass 
and nad coated it and immersed it in our wash- 
ing tray (to free the film from the salts of decom- 
position), and after a few minutes' washing we 
have exposed the plate in the camera and devel- 
oped it; and this was done whilst 'he emulsion 
was actually warm from the act of adding the 
hot solution of silver ! We have more than once 
regulated the condition of emulsions made as 
just described by adding thereto plain collodion 
made from other cottons, and of two or three 
grains of such cottons per ounce of solvents. 
Some, a year in solution, proved old and rotten. 
It will thus be seen that the employment at first 
of strong collodion has many advantagefi. 

The resulting emulsion is of grand quality; it 
gives good, rich, creamy films, tough withal, par- 
taking not of the skim-milk, sky-blue quality, we 
have seen so often. 

This emulsion, containing chloride of silver, is 
quite four times more rapid than one made with- 
out the chloride; that the chloride is sctually 
present in the films can be abundantly proved if 
it were necessary. It ripens quickly, develops 
easily, gives very clean, robust images when de- 
veloped with 

Pyro 1 grain 

Bromide \ " 

Ammonia 1 minim 

Water 1 ounce 

and, despite quick gelatine plates, we firmly be- 
lieve that there is much to be done with collodion 
yet, in the way of making it rival gelatine in ra- 
pidity ; not that rapidity is essential for films for 
lantem slides, but rather as proving the theory 
that the first impact of light can produce an ef- 
fect upon a sensitive surface, which is thence en- 
titled to be called rapid or slow accordingly as 
to whether that image can be developed easily or 
the opposite. At any rate, a given film, which 
will receive a readily developable image of ro- 
bust quality, with a minimum of light, must surely 
be entitled to be called good. — Photographic 
News, 
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Os k Modified Fobm of Teifod. 

BT JOHN HABHER. 

The photographic tripod stands, cs now com- 
monly employed, answer well for general pur- 
poses; bnt there are many special cases where 
none qnite fulfill the conditions required. Those 
with fixed heads are ail right for working upon 
firm and moderately even ground ; but to level 
the camera upon one on beach or loose and un- 
even soil is no easy matter, and takes up much 
time. The adjustable head is an improvement up- 
on these ; but still there is waste of valuable time 
in leveling the camera, for very few photograph- 
ers avail themselves of the circular level to assist 
their judgment and insure accuracy in this par- 
ticular. How great a proportion of architectural 
photographs are spoiled by distortion from this 
cause alone, the lens often being blamed for de- 
fects of this character entirely attributable to 
slight tilting! The ball and socket, as hitherto 
ustructed, labors under the same disadvantage. 
Not any of the above are suitable for photograph- 
ing from boats or any swaying platform, because 
the rigidity of the tripod head makes the camera 
a fixture to the boat, and causes its point of sight 
to be changed skywards or waterwards as the 
boat pitches and rolls. 

The modification of the tripod or addition to 
the ball and socket (whichever you like) I wish to 
bring to notice will be without these defects, the 
portion of head bearing the camera either swing- 
ing free of the other portions or being made rigid 
at will. It consists in drilling an inch hole 
through the triangular piece (about two inches 
thick) to which the legs are fastened, and, fur- 
ther, in turning out the top of the hole into a 
hemispherical iiollow about two inches in diame- 
ter, and in slightly coning out the hole on the 
other side of the piece. This is the seat for the 
ball. A cap of metal, with a cavity of like dimen- 
sions and drilled with an aperture of an inch and 
a half or more, to be strongly but loosely hinged 
to one side of the first named hollow and a set- 
sorew on the other, secures and binds the ball. 
This completes the socket, which is in all re- 
spects similar to others, excepting that it has a 
larger opening underneath. 

The ball of wood or metal to fit the socket is 
turned upon a rod which projects to the extent 
of fifteen or eighteen inches, with a thickness of 
from five-eighths to three-quarters of an inch, on 
one side of the ball, and aboutithree inches on 
the other, but conical from the ball outwards to 
give strength and substance for framing it se- 
curely to the board which is to bear the camera, 
the ball is then placed in the socket by passing 
the long end through the hole, the cap is placed 
over, hinged, and the binding screw fixed. The 
lower end of the rod being furnished with a hook, 
an india-rubber door spring, with string and loop, 
completes the tripod. 

Its use is as follows :— When set up the foot is 



placod in the loop and the binding-screw released^ 
and the camera is immediately drawn level and. 
clamped. If used on shipboard a weight is hung 
upon the hook and the binding-screw unfastened. 
The head is then free to accommodate itself to 
the motion of the ship by retaining its level in all 
circumstances of pitching, tossing, and rolling, ta 
which the platform supporting the tripod is subject. 
For ordinary use the camera case would be suf- 
ficient to keep it steady, and one might alwaya 
rely on the instrument being level. The head 
may be made in metal or wood — ^if the former, 
oast hollow, and all superfiuous portions removed 
to keep down weight.— TAc British Journal of 
Photography. 

^ 

Hints About Oobks. 

A cork should always be as far as possible 
adapted not only to the bottle or jar it is in- 
tended "to stop," but also to the fluid or substance 
intended to be preserved Thus very volatile 
liquids can be kept far better without material 
loss with the aid of a really good cork properly 
prepared for its work than if a glass stopper of 
the average badly-fitting kind be employed. We 
will presume that everybody nowadays knows how 
to soften corks by ** pressing" and boiling, etc., 
and also how to select good ones. If good sound 
corks, after being thoroughly ''soaked." be im- 
mersed for a few hours in water at 140^ F., con- 
taining about one-half per cent of gelatine and 
four or five percent glycerine, and are then taken 
out and dried carefully, it will be found that the 
loss of any volatile finid, such as chloroform, 
ether, or petroleum spirit, kept in the bottles 
stopped with corks so treated will be compara- 
tively insignificant. 

Oorks are discolored and rendered friable by 
various chemical solutions, nitric acid, tincture of 
iodine,, and the permanganates being amongst the 
worst offenders in this respect ; they may be pro- 
tected and rendered proof against the action of 
acids, al)falies, and oxidizing agents, by (after 
''softening" them in the usual way) drying them 
and aJlowing them to digest at about 120^ to 140^ 
F. in a mixtare of seven parts of vaseline and two 
parts of white paraffin e wax until, when preraed 
under the warm fluid, no air bubbles are emitted 
from them. After being gently wiped and al- 
lowed to cool, the corks ready for use, and they 
will then be found to resist corrosive liquids in 
the cold. — Monthly Magazine of Pharmacy. 
1 ^ 

When Bejlander was down with his last illnesa 
a messenger arrived from a photographic stock 
house, with a note to say that unless pavment of 
an account was made by a certain time, legal pro- 
ceedings would be taken. 

"Bring the camera I'' said Bejlander; and a 
wonderful picture was taken of Mm as he sat up 
in bed with bared breast, disordered hair, and 
the mark of the hand of death upon him. Shortly 
before his last hour the picture was sent with the 
message, "Take your pound of flesh from that P 
— Photographic News. 
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It IB to be hoped that "cabinets" and other 
portable sizes will not generally go out in favor 
of the ''heroic" and ''colossals." Should popular 
taste, generally, follow the lead of **Iia Belle 
Amerioaine," giving away one's photograph will 
become a most elaborate process, demandiug the 
intervention of afurniture van at the very least. 
And to receive one of these "photographs of the 
future" will be as awkward to most people as the 
receipt of a white elephant or afull-sissed billiard 
table is now found to be. Few, in fact, wiU care 
to undertake the responsibility of receiving a 
friend's likeness, when its receipt involves run- 
ning up a special wall on which to place it. 



To remove silver stains from clothing, immerse 
"the stained fabric for a few minutes in a concen- 
trated solution of chloride of copper, then rub 
with a crystal of sodium hsrposulphite, previously 
dipped into ammonia which has been diluted 
with an equal bulk of water. If the chloride of 
<K>pper solution is quite neutral, the color of the 
fabric will not be Affeoted,—PhotograpMc News, 



^01,282. — Method of and Apparatus fob Tbans- 

feirlng and Enlarging Portraits. Maurice Hartsongh, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Filed April 11. 1884. (No model.) 




01aim.~1. The herein-described method of transferring 
«nd enlanring a photo or picture, which method consists, 
first. In placing a transparent glass plate or cardboard over 
a picture, and then tradng the picture upon the transparent 
plate or card with a pencil making dark lines; second, in 
placing the transparency thus prepared in a tube to inter- 
•cept rays of arUfldal light in rear of an adjustable tube 
•carrying a lens and a canvas at some distance from the lens ; 
third, in adjusting the lens relative to the canvas and light 
to focus the reflected rays and regulate the size of the 
flhadow-picture transferred from the transparency to the 
•canvas by the rayti of light passed through the transpar- 
•ency and the lens; fouiijbh, in tracing the lines of the 
shadow-picture upon the canvas with a pencil to fix the 
shadow-picture upon the canvas. 

2. An instrument for transferring and enlarging pict- 
ures, composed of a portable base, two fixed open-ended 
tubcMB having an open space between their contiguous ends 
4Kli4>ted to receive a transparent card or glass plate, a slid- 
ing tube within one of the fixed tubes carrying a lens in its 
-outer end, and a case adapted to inclose an artificial light 
mid direct the light through the tubes in the manner set 
torth. 

3. The combination of the base A B, having a slot/, the 
4xed tubes C and D, the sliding tube D*, carrying a lens, i, 
«nd a handle, f/t, and a lamp-case, J, substantially aA shown 
n d described, for the purposes specified. 



801,400.— Photogbaphic Cameba. CaJvin Bae 

Smith, New York, N. Y. Filed April 17, 1884. (No 
model.) 




Claim.—!. The combination, substantially as hereinbe- 
fore described, of the camera-box having a lens opening 
and plate-opening in opposite sides and a focusing-glass in 
the top, the swinging shutter adjacent to the lens-opening 
.having an exposure-opening to register therewith, and the 
mirror arranged on the shutter to reflect the image in the 
focus of the lens on the focusing-glass when the shutter is 
moved to an opened position- 

2. The combination, substantially as hereinbefore de- . 
scribed, of the camera-box having a lens-opening and a 
plate-opening in opposite sides and a focusing-glass in the 
top, the swinging shutter adjacent to the lens-opening hav- 
ing an exposure-opening to register therewith, the mirror 
arranged on the shutter to reflect the image in the focus of 
the lens on the focusing-glass when the shutter is moved 
to an opened position, the axial spindle of the shutter, the 
wring arranged on the spindle to force the shutter from 
ui opened to a closed position, and the catch arranged to 
eiMge the shutter in its opened position. 

S. The combination, substantially as hereinbefore de- 
scrlbedt of the camera- box having a lens-opening and plate- 
opening In opposite sides and a focus-glass in the top, the 
swlngin^-Uiutter adjacent to the lens-opening having an 
exposure-Qipening to register therewith, the mirror arranged 
on the shutter to reflect the image in the focus of the lens 
on the focusing-glass when the shutter is moved to an 
opened position, and the catch arranged to engage the 
shutter when its exposure-opening registers with the lens- 
opening. 

4. The combinaUon, substantially as hereinbefore de- 
scribed, of the cametk-box having a lens-opening and plate- 
opening in opposite sloes and aSfocusing-glass in the top,*and 
having the side containing the lens-opening made in the 
form of a door, the swinging-shutter adjacent to the lens- 
opening having an exposure opening to register therewith, 
the mirror arranged on the fehutter to reflect the image in 
the focus of the lens on the focusing-glass when the shutter 
is moved to an opened position, and the partition dividing 
the shutter from the door of the box- 

5. The combination, substantially as hereinbefore de- 
scribed, of the camera-box having a lens-opening and plate- 
opening in opposite sides and a focusing-glass in the top, 
the swinging shutter adjacent to the lens-opening having 
an exposure-opening to register therewith, the mirror ar- 
ranged on the shutter to reflect the image in the focus of 
tbe lens on the focusing-glass when the shutter is moved to 
an opened position, the lid hinged to the box above the 
focusing-glass, the eye-piece hinged to the lid, the opaque 
bellows connecting tbe eye-piece to the box above the 
focusing-glass, and .the spring comttoUBtf the eye-pieoe to 
the lid. 
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801,988. — Portable Photoorafhio Apparatus. 

Warren Harris, Danyille, Vt. Filed July 19, 1882. 
(No model) 




Claim.— 1. A photographic plate-holder havingt wo 
apartmentti, with an'openins foi^exposiDg the plates on each 
side and at opposite ends, snbstantia^y as described and 
set forth. 

2. In a plate-holder with two apartments, the doable 
back with an interior space, into wmch the slide C may be 
drawn, substantially as described, and for the pnrpose set 
forth. 

3. In a plate-holder with two iH;>artmcnt8, the interior 
moTable partition, substantially as described and set forth. 

4. The combination of slide I, levers L P, and the mov- 
able partition,, substantially as described, and for the pur- 
pose set forth. 

5. In a portable photographic apparatus for taking pict- 
ures on dry plates, the combination of folding camera- 
body, hinged front, plate-holder with two apartments, 
openings for exposure at each end and on opposite sides, 
Sliding partition, double plate frames with single grooves, 
and with shoulders In openings, all substantially as de- 
scribed and for the purposes set forth. 

802,104. — Means for Mounting PHOTOGEAFiac 

Cards. Bamett M. Clinedinst, Baltimore, Md., assignor 
to Thomas H McCoUin, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed March 
19, 1SK4 (NomodeL) 




Claim.— 1 . The combination of a sheet or base of card or 
other paper-board, and flexible ears or clips, substantially 
such as described, adapted to be bent to clamp the edges 
of cards and hold them against the face of the sheet, as 
specified. 

2. The combination, with a sheet of paper-board of a 
number of flexible ears or clips arranged with relation to 
the sheet and with each other, as shown and decvribed, 
whereby a number of cards may be clamped and held with 
their edges adjaoen'' to each othei for simultaneous display, 
substantially as described. 

3. The combination, with a sheet of straw or o^her board, 
of clips of flexible material extending through said boards, 
adapted to be bent over the edges of cards on opposite sides 
of the sheet, substantially as described. 

4. The combination, with a sheet of paper-board pro- 
vided with a raised border, of flexible dips adapted to be 
bent over and to clamp the edges of cards or pictures, sub- 
stantially as described. 



801,706. — Process of Preparing Canvas for 
Photographing. Thomas D.FltsslmmonsJPhiladelphia. 
Pa., assignor of one-half to Robert W. Witham, sam» 
place. Filed Feb. 20, 1884. (No specimens.) 

Claim.— 1. The heietn-desoribed process of preparing 
canvas and similar material, so that a photograph may be 
taken thereon, consisting of coating the surface of the can- 
vas with ordinary paint mixed with megilp, varnish, or a 
similar material, and afterward covering the painted sur- 
face with collodion, and submitting the prepared suifaqe to 
a bath of nitrate of silver solution, substantially as shown 
and described. 

2. The herein-described process of photographing upon 
canvas and similar materials, consisting of iMunting the 
surftee of the canvas with a mixture of ordinary paint and 
megilp, or varnish, coating with oollodion, then submitting 
it to a bath of nitrate of silver solution, afterward placing 
the prepared canvas in position in front of a camera navlng 
a negative of the picture to be taken placed in the back 
part thereof, said camera being placed in front of a window 
m a room from which the light has been excluded, except 
as it strikes the lens of the camera after passing through 
the aforesaid negative, substantially as described. 



OOLOBED FHOTOOBAPHS OH GLASS. 

The exceedingly delicate colored photographs 
on glass, says an engineering -pt^r, which have 
come into fashion somewhat of late, are proidnced 
by fixing a paper photograph npon a onshion- 
shaped glass with transparent cement, and wh^i 
it is dry itnbbing away two-thirds of the thickness, 
of the photograph with sand-paper. The thin 
film left is then rendered transparent by soaking 
in melted paraffin wax, after which transparent 
colors are applied, which appear softened dowm^ 
when looked at from the front. The backgroond 
and heavier portions of the picture are then 
painted in body color npon the face of another 
cushion>sbaped piece of glass, which is afterwards, 
fixed behind the first one. • 

An improvement in this process has jost been 
made by Mrs. Nelson Decker, daughter of the* 
late C. F. Yarley, F. B. 8., and the first of the 
young members of his family to have produced a 
scientific novelty. She has just discovered that 
the second sheet of glass may be abolished, a 
better artistic effect produced, and the picture 
rendered more permanent by being protected 
from the action of the air and deleterious gases 
by being wholly embedded in paraffin. She dooa. 
this by quickly dipping the photograph in par- 
affin a second time after the transparent qolora 
have beeu applied, and painting the heavier 
colors upon the back of this second coat. JL 
third layer of paraffin is then applied, and the 
background painted upon that ; this third coat 
may be finally protected by yet another layer of 
paraffin. Some practice is necessary to acquire 
the knack of doing this efficiently. It must be 
done quickly enough not to remelt previous lay- 
ers, and the plate must, after each dipping, be 
quickly tilted on end in such a manner that the 
paraffin does not run into ridges and thickened 
Unes, but forms an even coating. 

The metric system bids fair to ultimately be- 
come universal, and at the present time it is the 
only recognized legal standard in twenty-two 
countries ; these having a total population of two 
hundred and forty-two millions. — Photographic 
News. 
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Fifth Ahhual Oobvehtioh abd Exhibitiob of 

THE PHOTOO&APHEBS' A8800IATI0H CF AMEBIOA. 

We publish in this number all the papers 
whi^h were read before, or presented to, the 
Cincinnati convention, and also give the first 
days' proceedings in full. 

In our next we shall publish the proceedings 
of the remaining sessions. 

We may mention, however, that nothing what- 
ever of interest transpired, beyond the election 
of officers and the adoption of amendments to 
the constitution and by-laws, requiring all new 
members hereafter to pay an entrance fee of $3, 
and annual dues, $2, except employes, who will 
be required to pay the annual dues, but no 
entrance fee. Failure to pay the annual dues 
before the adjournment of the convention in 
each year, deprives the delinquent of member- 
ship. He can be reinstated only on payment of 
the initiation fee, the same as a new member. A 
local secretary is also provided for. 

The officers for the ensuing year are : 

President, James Landy, Cincinnati, O. 

Secretary, Leo Weingartner, Cincinnati, O. 

Treasurer, G. M. Carlisle, Providence, R. I. 

Executive committee : Joshua Smith, Chicago, 
111. ; W. A. Armstrong, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The next convention will take place at Buffalo, 
N. Y. Local secretary, H. McMichael. 

The above convention opened in the Masio 
Hall and Exposition Building, Cincinnati, O., on 
Tuesday morning, July 29. 1884, and closed, so 
far as the convention was concerned, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, July 31st, the exhibition of pict- 
ures and apparatus remaining open until Friday 
night. Farther on will be foand a report of the 
proceedings and papers read. 



We propose here to give some account. of the 
exhibits, and we will take first the pictures sent 
in competition for the prizes oflfered by the dry- 
plate manufacturers, commencing with those from 
negatives on Inglis plates. 

Elton, Palmyra, N. Y. 
Portraits, Groups and Genre. 

Some pictures of children being probably the 
best specimens. One, a head and shoulders of a 
child, with her face leaning against a pug dog, 
and a separate picture of the pug himself, are 
some of the most noticeable, but perhaps the gem 
of the entire collection is a little girl in an im- 
mense straw hat, carrying a basket of eggs. 

Most of these pictures are on 8 X 10 and 11 X 14 
plates. Some large work by the same artist we 
hardly like so well, although two pictures of old 
gentlemen, one a bust, the other three-quarter 
length, are very good. 

Ms. Sedgewick, Zanesvclle, O., 
had a frame marked "Every day work on Inglis 
plates.^ Presuming that this is intended to dis- 
arm criticism, we pass it over. 

Cook Ely, Oshkosh, Wis. 

A frame of fifteen 14x17 pictures, mostly vig- 
nette heads and busts, but including some good 
examples of genre work ; one, an old gentleman > 
dancing a little girl on his foot, being very effect- 
ive, while another, representing a girl mending 
her brother's pants, torn in some mischief, (an 
out-door scene) is perhaps still more so. The po- 
sition of the tree in this picture is a little unfor- 
tunate, and in this respect a companion group of 
three opposite to it "composes" much better and 
is, we are inclined to think, the gem of the col- 
lection. 
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OOMPBTinOH FOR HOBD£N PBIZE. 

Leo Weingabineb, Cincinnati, O. 

A la.rge number of 16x20 portraits, mostly 

busts, one or two of which are decidedly good, 

but the majority do not exactly please us. The 

best is probably a bust of an old gentleman. 

J. J. KiBKNBSS. BALTIMOBE, MD. 

Some fine 20 X 24 architectural and out-door 
views, one representing the terminus of the York 
Biver and Piedmont Air-line,, at Baltimore, evi- 
dently made almost instantaneously. 
C. W. Motes, Atlanta, Ga., 
showed some nice work in 7 X 14, 14 X 17 and 16 X 
20 portraits, statuary style i^nd otherwise, which 
have a fine, arfcistio effect ; they are soft yet brill- 
iant, while the poses are generally graceful and 
pleasing. Mr. Motes is making a specialty of 
statuEtry pictures, and is certainly achieving 

success. 

D. R. Clabkb, Indianapolis, Ind. 

This exliibit must certainly take a high rank 
amongst the work shown at Cincinnati. 

It was rendered conspicuous by a number of 
life-size, three-quarter length portraits— direct 
prints from negatives 26 X 42 inches — and some 
life-size heads from 20 X 24 negatives. We are in- 
clined to think these heads the gems of the col- 
lection, but a 26x42 genre group, representing a 
game of chess, is especially commendable. The 
attitudes and expressions are in perfect harmony 
with the subject depicted, while the lighting 
and technical execution are excellent. 

STBAU88 BBOB., ST. LODIS, MO. 

Exhibit consists generally of 16 X 20 busts, with 
two or three genre subjects. Bather incliniug to 

hardness. 

Thompson, Kansas City, Mo. 
Good ordinary work. A large vignette head of 
a lady is good in lighting and technical effect, 
but the pose might have been improved. It is, 
moreover, a case of "retouched to death.** 

THE OBAMEB OOMPBTITION. 
This embraces a large number of exhibits, and 
some of them quite extensive. 

RlCHABD WALZL, BALTIMOBE, MD., 

had an extensive collection of portraits of various 
sizes, some decidedly good, others rather indif- 
ferent, but all characteristic. 

The Baltimobb Instantaneous View Co. 
had a collection of 5 X 8 views, some of which are 
qui e artistic. 

iBviNG Saundebs, Alfbed Centbe, N. Y. 
A 5x8 portrait of an old gentleman reading is 
admirable. 



Several cabinet heads are perfect studies in 
lighting and models of artistic retouching. 

A 16 X 20 head and shoulders of a child, sleeping 
with head resting on table, is a charming study. 
The collection embraces only one view— a 5 X 8 — 
but it is a beauty . 

POBTEB, COVINOTOK, KY., 

exhibited a frAme containing twelve 8 X 10 views, 
— six summer and six winter scenes — which, 
with the exception of one that is alightly under- 
timed, are simply perfect. 

We may mention that Mr. Porter's exhibit in- 
cluded some daguerreotypes of Fairmount Park 
and vicinity, made in 1848. They are beauties. 

McCBABY & BB ANSON, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Cabinets, long panels and 7 X 14. Very fair 
work, notable for absence of excessive sharpness. 
Good plastic effect. Lighting on some of the 
large heads and busts very effective. 

WALKEB, PHILAnEIiPHIA. Pa. 

Eight 14 X 17 portraits, full-length, three-quarter 
and bust. These arrest attention at once by their 
originality of treatment, and will repay close in- 
spection. Some of them are charming studies. 

C. Hbucbeboeb, 103 Peabl St., New Albany, Ind. 

A series of stereo, 6I2X8I2, 8X10 and 11X14 
views of New Albany and vicinity, including scenes 
on the L. E. & St. L. B*y. One of these, an 8 X 10 
landscape with mill and mill dam in foreground, is 
very fine, while some of the others are very fair, 
and an 11 X 14 of the approach to one of the tun- 
nels decidedly good. 

His flood views, while interesting as curiosities, 
do not claim special notice as pictures. 
Blessing <fe Kuhn, Baltimobe. Mo. 

This display does not call for special mention, 
except a full face bust of an old gentleman, la- 
belled, "My first 14 X 17, 1882. Developed in the 
hand like a wet plate.** This is something more 
than creditable for a first attempt. 

Habdy, 493 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Two large pictures, bust and three-quarter 
length, of Jas. G. Blaine, are the most notable. 
May be called half-Bembrandts, and are good 
examples of that style of lighting. 
H. Roc^EB, Chicago, III. 
Portraits, from cabinets to 16 X 20. Some of these 
are very artistic, especially in pose, but others are 
not exactly satisfactory. His figures in many 
cases have the effect of bas-reliefs stuck on to the 
background; perhaps this is intentional, but at 
any rate we do not like it. 

On the whole, we think Mr. Bocher should have 
had a better display. 
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J. E. Halr, Sbnkca Faixs, N. T. 
Fair ordinary work. Calls for no special men- 
tion. 

B. F. Battels, Asbon, O. 
This artist has some large work, a little better 
than ordinary, including two old gents and four 
children. 

D. A. CUFFOBD, BT. JOHN8BUBY, Vt. 

All views, mostly 5x8 and 8 X 10, including some 
interiors. A tendency to hardness as a general 
thing, but some of them are very pleasing, the ef- 
fects of light being excellent, while the whole se- 
ries is noticeable for uniformity of tone in the 
prints. The exhibit includes two very good 14 X 
I7's of the engine and coach running on the Mt. 
Washington Railway. 

Pauset, Newabk, O. 

The expression "good ordinary work" will ap- 
ply here, with the exception of a 14x17, of a 
child, and another (same size) representing an 
arrangement of funeral flowers. The latter, espe- 
cially, is decidedly better than ordinary work. 

O. M. Paubch, Newabk, O. 

Large head and 14 X 17 group ; collection of 
stereos from negatives made in Germany. 

Amongst these stereos are some good things 
but many of them are undertimed. 

Hebmann Wundkb, Bbooklyn, N. Y. 

Frame of 11 X 14 portraits ; busts, f nU length 
and groups, including quite a number of children. 
Good technical work, but, with one or two excep- 
tions, not much to be said for posing. 

BUSHBT AMACUBDY, 521 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

Oabinets and larger work. Good average 
work ; not calling for any special mention. 
J. M. Landt, Oincinnatc, O. 

Portraits and groups, all sizes, from cabinets to 
20X24. 

Taking the average of the C/abinets we must 
confers to a feeling of disappointment. 

Some of the large work is better, but even this 
hardly came up to the standard we expected. 

Mr. Landy exhibits a large number of views of 
the floods of 1883 and 1884, mostly on 8 X 10 plates, 
but indudinglsome 20 X 24. These, considering, 
the difficulties under which they were made, are 
excellent. 

J. A. ScHOLTEN, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fine display of portrait work in various sizes, 
including some character subjects. 
O. P. Scott, Quinct," Iix. 

Very creditable collection of 14 X 17 and 16 X 20 

busts. 

Gilbbbt <fe Bacon, PHiLADBLPmA, Pa. 

Very fine 14 X 17 portraits, full lengths and busts 



Some children specially good. This exhibit is 
notable for roundness, softness, and brilliancy 
combined. Posing admirable. 

OOHPETIBO FOB BOTH OBAKEB AHD NOBDEH PBIZEff- 
F. W. GuEBiN, St. Louis, Mo. 

Very large and fine display, embracing all sizes- 
of work. A good deal of ''fancy*' and genre 
work. Some very successful examples of the lat- 
ter, including a boy fishing, boys see sawing, girl 
at a well, etc. Most of these are 18 X 22. There 
are also some charming portraits of the same 
size. 

Mr. Guerin*8 work is characterized by artistic 
taste in posing and lighting, and by soft, yet 
brilliant chemical effects. 

WOBK ON OBAMBB 4 NBIDHABDT PLATB8. 
Max Platz, Ohicaoo. 
AUSlzesup to 18X22. 
The chemical work here is excellent, while the 
artist's strong individuality in the matter of pos- 
ing and lighting is forcibly brought out. The 
poses may, or may not, be artistic, but they are 
certainly pleasing, original and unconventionaL 
Some of the large work we presume should 
strictly be classed as genre. The peculiar charm 
of many of these pictures is the harmony be- 
tween the figure, or figures, and the background, 
which imparts naturalness to the whole and en- 
tirely removes the effect of being ''made up" un- 
der a sky-light. This is specially notable in the 
case of a girl, standing, looking up at a dove^ 
in a tree above her. 

OUT OF OOMPETITIOH. 
G. Obameb, St. Louis, Mo. 

On Oramer plates, of course. If this exhibit 
had been included in the competitioD, there 
would have been very little show for any one 
else. It undoubtedly included some of the very 
best large work in the exhibition, while in extent 
it was probably unsurpassed. A large number of 
examples of genre work, mostly 20 X 24. Amongst 
them •'Baby's Pets," "Saturday Evening," "Sun- 
day Morning," "Punch and Judy," etc. 

"Cinderella" is, we think, the happiest in con- 
ception and most successful in execution of any of 
them ; it is remarkable in that the central figure 
is given its proper importance, without being 
unnecessarily emphasized. The pose is particu- 
larly graceful, and the artist was very fortunate in 
finding so good a model. "Coasting" we do not 
like quite so well; and there is something: 
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straiDed about "Sleeping Beauty." "Success," 
and "Fiasco" are charming as bits of expression. 

Amongst the portraits proper, a half length of 
an old gentleman, seated, is almost inimitable. 
J. H. Kent. Rochesteb, N. Y. 

Examples of work from negatives on Eastman 
plates. Embraces portrait work of all sizes^ 
from cabinets upward, and, as a whole, unsur- 
passed by anj other collection of similar work in 
the building. Some of the best specimens were 
rather unfortunately placed as regards light, so 
that they could not be seen to advantage. 

Mr. Kent's strong point is undoubtedly Ids 
lighting, but his poses are nearly, all excellent, 
and great taste is displayed in arrangement of 
accessories. 

One 16X20 head and bust of a lady Mr. Kent 
considers! his masterpiece in the line of large 
work. It is a Bembrandt effect, with light back- 
ground and very peculiar treatment. Some of 
the other large work, however, is little, if any, in- 
ferior. Some of the smaller work is marked by 
extreme delicacy of modelling. This, indeed, 
applies to the entire exhibit. One picture, about 
^ X 11, — group of lady and child — is one of the 
most beautiful things we have seen. 

Sherman GBEoa, Roohesteb, N. Y. 

Also on Eastman plates. Some magnificent 
life size haads. Some show evidences of slight 
under-exposure, and nearly all owe a great deal to 
the retoucher. 

Dixon, Toeonto, Ont. 

Quite an extensive exhibit of glac<^ work, por- 
traits and views, stereo. tol4 X 17. Very nice ren- 
dering of drapery in some of the portraits. Some 
^f the view work is very good, but doubtless owes 
some of its brilliancy to the enamelling. 
Wtees, Gband Rapids, Mich. 

NEIDHABDT PliATES. 

Portrait work, cabinets upwards; some good 
things, including head of a darkey boy and a 
little girl on a lounge ; but as a whole, calling 
for no special mention. 

PuoH, Macon, Ga. 
Solar Work, Plain and Tinted. 
Across the aisle from this last was a very cred- 
itable collection of amateur work on Inglis & 
Beebe plates . 

Santeb a Temple, Cunton, Ia. 

BOCKFOBD plates. 

'Some good 61X8} and 8x10 views, especially 
•clean and brilliant; portrait work is bard. 



A. S. Atchlet, Bocefobd, III. 

ALSO ON BOCKFOBD PLATES. 

Open to same criticism as last, but one 14 X 17 
head is excellent. 

J. H. Bbbd, Clinton, Ia. 
Life-size heads on I. C. plates. 

MiLLEN, Gunnison, Col. 
11 X 14 Views on I. 0. plates. 

Some good things, but generally badly under- 
timed. 

G. H. Shebman, Elgin, III. 

Portraits made by Van Depoele electric light. 

Oonsidering that Mr. Sherman works with one 
light, these pictures are very creditable. Plenty 
of worse day-light work to be seen in the exhibi- 
tion. We are sorry that we cannot say as much 
for the other electric light exhibit— that of 
J. E. Beebe, Dsnveb, Ck)L. 

While these pictures may be interesting as 
specimens of photographing under difficulties 
they certainly have nothing else to recommend 
them. 

Vis d vis with the last mentioned display we 
found one of the gems of the exhibition — a col- 
lection of 5 X 8 instantaneous marine views by 
Theo. Gubelman, Jebset City, N. J. 

They represent steamers and yachts, large and 
small, single and in groups, under full steam and 
sail ; and are certainly among the finest specimens 
of this kind of work we have seen. 

Just beyond this was a frame marked 
Campbell & Camp, Mansfield, 0. 

Fair ordinary work. 

G. M. Shaw, Socobbo, N. M. 

Sends a few specimens of amateur work from 
that remote region. They are at least interest- 
ing as curiosities. 

W. A. Abmstbonq, Milwaukee, Wis., 
showed a number of 8x 10 landscapes, on bevel- 
edge chocolate mounts, marked in gilt lettering 
with imaginary titles, and each one in addition 
bearing the legend, ''The Beal from an Ideal 
Standpoint." As specimens of technical work, 
they were, almost without exception, excellent, 
while considered as pictures they must be ranked 
above any other collection of landscape work in 
the exhibition. They are works of art, not mere 
photographs; while the subjects are usually sim- 
ple in the extreme. The titles of some of them 
are: "Tired of Browsing," "Enchanted Drive," 
"Only as far as the Gate," "A Subject for Reflec- 
tion, etc." We recommend every landscape pho- 
tographer, professional or amateur, who, not be- 
ing present at the convention, failed to see these 
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pictures, to send to Mr. ArmstroDg for oopies 
of some of them ; they are worth many times 
their price to any one with ambition to improve 
hia work. 

WiLFBED A. PBBNCH (AMATEUB>, BOSTON, MASS. 

Famous homesteads of colonial period, Boston 
and vicinity. 612X8^2 views on Oarbutt*8 
plates. A little hard, but very fair work. 
Habbt Sutton, MiiiWAUKBB, Wis. 
Portraits, various sizes, on Bockford plates. 
Pair ordinary work. 

Blunt, Danvillb, Va. 
Portraits; may be classed with the last ex- 
hibit. 

Mas. B. N. LocxwooD, Bipon, Wis. 

•BGTPTIAN PHOTOOBAPmj.** 

The peculiarity of these consists in their being 

taken against a black background. The effect is 

somewhat novel, and certainly effective. Most of 

the work is characterized by excessive retouching. 

F. Gutekunst, Philadxlphia, Pa. 

(1) Phototypes. Portraits and views, cabi- 
nets to 8x10. Good examples of the process, 
which we believe is worked exclusively by Mr. 
Ontekun&t. 

(2) Window transparencies. Garbutt's A 
plates. 

Some of these are a little flat, whether result- 
ing from under-exposure or weak negatives, we 
cannot say; but most of them are magnificent. 

We assert, without fear of pontradiction, that 
the views of Smithsonian Institute, and army and 
navy buildings, Washington, D. 0., especially the 
latter, have never been surpassed by wet collodion. 
These are on 18x22 plates. 
Platinottpes. Willis <& Clements, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(1) Two frames of twelve 6^2X8^ prints 
each ; portrait, architectural and landscape sub- 
jects. 

To those who hold that platinum is only suita- 
ble for large work, we commend a study of these 
pictures. Some of them possess all the beauty 
of fine steel engravings, and we prefer the tone to 
that usual with silver prints. Negatives (on Gar- 
butt plates) by Geo. B. Wood, 6502 German- 
town Av., Philadelphia. 

(2) Three 20X24 prints, from negatives by Jas. 
Zellner, Mauch Ohunk, Pa.; views of Mauch 
Chunk and vicinity. 

We have never seen anything in silver we 
liked so well; of course they are printed from 
magnificent negatives. 

(8) Solar work, various operators. Includes a 
126X36, full length, by Hoyt & Siebert, from 
negative by Sarony. This is very effective when 



viewed from a distance proportioned to its size. 

(4) Printing on silk and linen ; showing the ca- 
pabilities of the process in this direction. ^ 

We do not claim to have noticed every exhibi- 
tor of pictures in the above list, or to have made 
it in any sense a catalogue. Indeed, we had not 
sufficient time to inspect all of them. But we 
do not think anything of Smportance has been 
overlooked. 

It should be noted, however, that in connec- 
tion with the Oramer competition, a large pro- 
portion of the negatives from which the compet- 
ing prints were made, were also exhibited, and 
in such a position and light that they could be 
most carefully and closely examined. In this 
category were included all the negatives of Mr. 
Oramer's genre subjects. 

The value of this exhibit of negatives to any 
photographer seeking to become a master in dry- 
plate manipulation, was almost incalculable. 

The Eastman Dry-plate Go. exliibits a few 
negatives, including some large heads by Mr. 
Sherman Gregg, and two sets of 50 cabinet heads, 
made at one sitting, which are shown to illustrate 
the unifomity that can be attained in dry-plate 
work. There is certainly very little variation. 
These negatives were used to illustrate Anthony* 8 
Bulletin, 

MI8OBI1LAVBOU8 EXHIBITS, APPARATUS, MATERIALS, 
A00ES80R1ES. BTO. 

The main hall of the building was devoted to 
this department, and, with the lobby and corri- 
dors adjoining, was pretty well fiUed. Very lit- 
tle in the way of novelties could be found. 

On entering,the visitor's attention was first at- 
tracted by the backgrounds and accessories. A 
number of backgrounds— landscapes, interiors, 
etc.— by Spurgin, of St. Louis, were exhibited 
by P. Smith & Go., of Gincinnati. 

N. 0. Thayer, Chicago, had quite a collection 
of backgrounds. Grabaoh, Glyde, O., and W. 
F. Ashe, New York, had a considerable display 
of this kind of goods, while Lehmann & Brown, 
N. Y., show both backgrounds and accessories. 

L. W. Seavey had a large exhibit of back- 
grounds, furniture, accessories, etc., including an 
extensive collection of plaque and border nega- 
tives. Mr. Seavey advertised himself by means 
of a lady model, who dressed in classical attire 
and posed before his backgrounds. 

These exhibitions took place both in the main 
hall and on the platform in Horticultural Hall. 
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ALiLBM Bbos., Detboit, IflCH., 

exhibited the new Suter lens. 

Sheen A Sucpkinson, Cikcinnati, O. 

Good exhibit of Scovill's and Anthony's boxes, 
and general goods. 

P. Smith & Co., Cincinnati, O., 
had also a good display of the above and other 
cameras, camera stands, apparatus and material 
of all kinds. 

Smith & Pattison, Chicaoo, Iix., 
exhibit the Fawkes revolving show case, and the 
''magic" and ''automatic" camera stands (Smith's 
patent), the former being designed for 8X 10 and 
smaller boxes, while the latter, which is balanced, 
is intended for larger sizes. 

They make a specialty of solid carved wood 
furniture and accessories, and direct attention to 
the fact that their prices for this clascs of goods 
are lower than those .usually charged for similar 
designs in papier mach6. Mr. Pattison specially 
directed our attention to the Duplex Rotary 
burnisher, for which the following advantages 
are claimed over any other in the market : It 
never scratches the print. Never rusts. 'Pro- 
duces a better burnish. We have not tested 
these claims, but the principle on which the ma- 
chine is constructed is certainly sound. 

The Buob Toubogba^h & Dby-platb Co., Boston. 
made a good exhibit of both their old and new 
style cameras, plate-holders, etc. The only nov- 
elty we saw here was a new combination por- 
trait box, the front part of which works an 8 X 10 
plate with the usual carriage movement, while 
the rear part takes a 14x17 plate. The bed of 
one is made to slide into that of the other, so 
that they may be attached or detached in a few 
seconds ; when a long focus is required, the lens 
board is removed from the rear part, the carriage 
on the front part slid to one side, and the front 
end of rear bellows attached to the opening thus 
made. In this way it can also be used for copy- 
ing. There is uo carriage, of course, on the 14 X 
17 end, which is furnished with a pla e-holder, 
having an ingenious curtain slide made of nar- 
row strips of mahogany, very neat and convenient. 
The 8X10 plate-holder is of the ordinary con- 
struction.- Both parts are provided with double 
swing, and the milled heads for ox>erating all the 
movements are arranged close together. 

ScoviLL Manufactobino Co., New Yobs. 

Good display of their well-known camera 
boxes and other specialties. Mr. Pelgrift ex- 
plained that, owing to the recent destruction of 
their American Optical Factory by fire, they had 
been unable to g^t up^any novelties for this con- 



vention. They had quite a number of large 
boxes, including some 20x24 revolving back 
view boxes, which they consider the lightest box 
for its size yet turned out of their factory. 

Mr. Pelgrift directed our attention to a 20x24 
portrait box with an attachment on back allowing 
it to be used for all kinds of work, like an ordinary 
multiplying box of the "Imperial" type. It has 
double bellows and two plate holders. 

We saw two patterns of g^in camera, one pro- 
vided with an ordinary drop shutter, the other 
with a flexible shutter operated by rubber bands 
inside. The "Waterbury finder" was attached 
to one. Amongst other things visible at this 
stand was a 5 X 8 front-rack, revolving back box,, 
with double swing, very neatly got up. 

Benj. Fbench <fe Co., Boston, Mass., 
exhibit Yoigtllinder & Darlot lenses, (euryscopes,. 
wide-angle euryscopes^ rapid and wide-angle 
hemlsphericalB, etc.). The Garland shutter for 
portrait boxes, and an instantaneous shutter on 
the principle of the one described by Mr. Greene 
in the second number of PnoTooBAPHr. 

They also had on view a very large group 
(28X40) made with a No. 8 euryscope,by Victor 
Angerer,yienna 

8. WiNo A Co., Charlbstown, Mass. 

New 5x7 multiplying camera witli vertical and 
horizontal movements. 

Thos. H. MoCollin. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ferro-prussiate paper and examples of work 
on it, etc. 

Maiinqkbodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. 

Samples of various photographic chemicals 
manufactured by them. 

J. C. Sohbbyille, St. Louis, Mo. 

General stock, apparatus, etc. 
Db Voe & Co. 

Combination chair. Standing rest. Back- 
ground brackets, etc. 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY <fe Co , New Yobk, 
show a good assortment of their well-known ap- 
aratus, including the favorite "Novel" cameras, 
Dallmeyer, Platyscope and E. A. lenses, etc. 

Among the camera boxes we noticed a modi- 
fication of the *'Novel"— only just out, in fact the 
samples had evidently been finished in a hurry- 
to which the name "Fairy" has been given. It is 
lighter and more compact than the regular 
"Novel," while it is profusely ornamented with 
nickel work. It is uiao higher in price, being de- 
signed as a "fancy" box. 

We recognized also our old acquaintance, the 
"Detective" camera, the Anthony enlarging^ 
camera, etc. 
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We were very favorably impressed with a new 
negative washing bdx, lately introdnoed by this 
boose; it admits the water in the form of a 
shower at the top, and discharges it by means of 
a siphon at the side, so that it is constantly filling 
and emptying itself. 

A large glass case in the centre of this exhibit 
contained samples of the celebrated **£. A.** 
chemicals, while some frames in the rear dis- 
played life-size enlargements from cabinet heads 
made on gelatino-bromide paper by means of the 
Anthpny enlarging camera. 

Some of these were plain prints, others 
worked up with the air-brush. The plain work 
was very good. 

Near these enlargements were some 8X10 in- 
teriors made with a Dallmeyer rapid rectilinear 
lens, by Mr. Hill, Elizabeth, N. J. Very fine 
work. 

We also saw here a new style of flat printing 
frame, with guards over the springs, to take the 
strain off the centre screws. 

Mr. Hoover, of the Inglis Dry-Plate Company, 
had a Tiew shutter of his invention, adapted for 
''time*' exposures with a pneumatic attachment, 
or with a trigger for instantaneous exposures. It 
consiBts essentially of two slides with diamond- 
shaped openings, working against one another, 
and through the lens mount in place of the 
stops, which it supersedes. It is adjustable for 
almost any rapidity of exposure and any size of 
opening, and from what we saw of it we are in- 
clined to think it ''takes the cake.* 

There were a number of other exhibits, but we 
were unable to get around to them aU. Amongst 
them were several retouching machines. 

The journals, of course, were all represented,the 
8t. Lottis Photographer by its fair proprietress 
and two barrels of lemoudde, which was freely 
dispensed for the benefit of the thirsty. 



Bepobt of the Pbooeedihos of the Fifth 
Ahhual Oohvehtioh of the Photogbafh- 

EB8' A8800UTI0N OF AMEEIOA. 

Cincinnati, July 29, 1884. 
The convention was called to order at 10 :30 a. 
M., by President Kent. 

In the absence of the governor of the State of 
Ohio, and the mayor of Cincinnati, Secretary 
Leo Weingartner delivered the address of wel- 
come as follows : 

Mr. President and Oentlemen of the Photog- 
raphers' Association of America: 
It was expected that the governor of the State 



of Ohio would be present to-day to welcome you 
to our city and to our State, but he has been de- 
tained at Columbus by executive duties, and the 
mayor being out of the city this pleasant duty 
has devolved upon me. (Applause.) 

I bid you welcome to the city, and its hospital- 
ities; I trust your stay with us will be both 
pleasant and profitable, and that you will return 
to your homes satisfied that the officers of the as- 
sociation have done all in their power to make 
the Fifth Annual Convention a success in every 
respect. 

The President :— I regret that we have neither 
the governor 'nor the mayor here to de iver the 
opening address as was expected. It is to be re- 
gretted that neither of these disting^shf d gen- 
tlemen could have met with us and given us an 
address of welcome, but I congratulate yon upon 
having escaped a long address from your presi- 
dent or secretary in consequence. 

Without any other formality I will now an- 
nounce the convention open for business. I see 
that Mr. E. L. Wilson is in the hall; will he 
please come forward to the stage? 

The President: — Gentlemen of the Association 
— (I should say Ladies and Gentlemen, as I see 
there are some ladies in the audience) : —In open- 
ing this convention I have to make an acknowl- 
edgement of a weakness I possess. I never pos- 
sessed but one, but the one I speak of has trou- 
bled me all my life, and I regret to say that it 
does not decrtsase with my increasing years ; I re- 
fer to my inability to remember names and faces. 
I am able to remember the names of my most in- 
timate friends; for instance, I can remember our 
friend and co-worker here, Mr. Ryder (I think 
that is his name), and whom I shall never forget ; 
also I can remember our friend Weingartner, and 
our distinguished friend here, Mr. Wilson, whom 
nobody will forget if he can help it. And here,, 
too, is our distinguished and vigilant ex-presi- 
dent, who has so peculiar a name, I am unable 
to recall it at this time. I remember to have read 
it in the Bible when I was younger. I believe it 
comes somewhere before Jjadges — a position I 
trast he will never be compelled to occupy. I 
mention this peculiarity of mine as an excuse for 
asking each one of you when you rise to address 
the convention, or to make an elaborate speech, 
to announce distinctly your name and address, 
rather than to place dependence on my memory, 
and if I sliould chance to call Brown Smith, or 
Smith Brown, I trust you will take no exception 
to it and remember that your identity is not im- 
paired by the mistake. Without further remarks 
we will now proceed to business. 

I think the first matter is the calling of the roll, 
but if I remember right this has been dispensed 
with at all former meetings, and it seems to be 
entirely unnecessary. A motion will be enter- 
tained to dispense with the calling of the roU. 

The motion to dispense with the calling of the 
roll was carried unanimously. 

The next business in order is the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting. If the secretary has 
prepared the minutes they will be read. 
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A motion to dispense with reading of the min- 
utes was carried. 

The next business in order is the reports of the 
standing and special committees,' which will be 
read by their titles. In the order of business in 
the by-laws "these reports may be read in full or 
by their titles, and laid on the table for future 
consideration." I understand there is a report 
made by Mr. Gentild, which he is to read, also a 
report made by J. Traill Taylor, which I believe 
has not yet been received. 

BEPOBT ON THE PBOOBE8S OF PHOTOOBAPHT. 

The President :--Mr. J. Traill Taylor sent me 
his resignation as a member of this committee. 
I replied that we regretted exceedingly his retire- 
ment, and asked him to make an individual re- 
port. I was not aware he had complied with this 
request until I received a letter from him yester- 
day saying he had sent a report which, as I said 
before, will be received to-morrow. This is explan- 
atory of the remark of Mr. Gentile as to Mr. 
Taylor's report. If there is no objection Mr. 
GentU6 will now read his report. (See p. 183.) 

You have heard the gentleman's able and in- 
teresting report on the "Progress of Photo- 
graphy," what will we do with it? 

A member : — I move that it be placed on file. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Owen Howe, of Troy, O. : —I would recom- 
mend that the vote of this body be expended to 
Mr. Gentile, and that a copy of the same be sent 
to the photographic journals for publication. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 

The executive committee's report was now 
read and a motion that it be placed on file was 
adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Joshua Smith* chairman of the committee 
on the Fitzgibbon testimonial, reported 1585 sub- 
scribed and $560 paid up. This amount had 
. been handed over to Mrs. Fitzgibbon. 
Signed, 



Joshua Smith, ) 

J. 0. SOMEBVILLB, ] 



Committee. 



On motion, report accepted and committee dis- 
charged. 

The President :— The next business is the ap- 
pointment of a committee for the nomination of 
officers, and I name on that committee, Mr. Car- 
butt, of Philadelphia; Mr. Hesler, of Chicago; 
Mr. Carlisle, of Providence; Mr. Motes, of 
Georgia; and MoMichael, of BufGdo. This 
committee is to report to-morrow at the morning 
session. The next in order is miscellaneous bus- 
iness. If any one has anything to say, let it be 
presented now. 

Mr. Weingartner: — Mr. President:— I have a 
report here to the effect that the rules regarding 
el^bility of members and the payment of dues 
be arranged differently, and I move an amendment 
to the constitution which reads, ''Strike out Sec- 
tion 2, Article 2, and insert instead that 'any 
person, not an employe, desiring to become a 
member of this association will be admitted by 
paying into the treasury $3.00 for the initiation 



fee of the association, and the further sum of $2.00 
which shall be paid annually before the adjourn- 
ment of each annual session. Employes desiring^ 
to become members shall pay for initiation $2.00, 
and for dues $1.00 per year, as above.' 

''Strike out the first five lines of Section 3, Ar- 
ticle 2, and all of Section 4, and insert as follows : 
'Any member failing to pay his dues on or before 
the day of adjournment of each annual session, 
shall have his name striken from the roll of this 
association, and can only become a member again 
by paying the initiation fees, as if he had never 
before been a member.' " Now, gentlemen, I think 
this amendment to the constitution had better be 
adopted, and it will be brought up to-morrow 
morning for further consideration. 

The President: — The constituMon presciibes 
that it may be altered or amended by a three- 
fourths vote of those present, notice of which is 
to be given one sitting before it is voted upon. 
Any other miscellaneous business, gentlemen ? It 
seems to be rather quiet other than the sound of 
the hammer outside, which indicates that some- 
thiug is going on. In prayer meetings when 
there is a lull, which sometimes occurs, some 
brother is called upon to tell his experience or 
make a confession. I suppose no one here has a 
confession to make, so will some brother tell his 
experience. 

Dr. Garrison, Chicago : — Inasmuch as numer- 
ous delegates and visitors here would like to see 
the exhibition, I think it would be well for us to 
adjourn until this afternoon. I therefore move 
that we adjourn. 

The President : — Before that motion is put it 
would be necessary that the regular order of busi- 
ness should be changed. If it is so desired we 
will do it at this time. The order of business is 
prescribed in the by-laws. If that order is 
changed it will be necessary for us to make a mo- 
tion to that effect. 

Dr. Garrison: — In making the motion I under- 
stood you had passed through the regular order 
of business and were trying to kill time. 

The President :--We have not passed through 
the regular order of business. We have arrived 
at the point where we attend to miscellaneous 
business. There is also the president's address 
and report. 

Dr. Garrison : — I don't care to interfere with 
the regular proceedings of the convention. 

The President:— I think there is very little 
miscellaneous business to come before the meet- 
ing this morning. If so, it will be attended to 
later, and there will be no afternoon session. It 
has been so decided by the committee. We will 
attend to what business we can this morning, an^ 
we will be let off this afternoon in order that we 
may look around and get acquainted. Prepara- 
tions are being made for some one to demonstrate 
on this platform here behind me. I judge by the 
sound it is not completed yet, though it may be by 
this afternoon. If it is, there will be some dem- 
onstrations on it this afternoon by volunteers. 
I am proceeding with business now, because I do 
not understand that the motion to adjourn was 
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seconded. The motion to adjourn is always in 
order. 

Dr. Garrison: — Has the committee decided 
that there will be a further session this afternoon? 
If so I should like to know that we make arrange- 
ments accordingly. 

The President:— The next meeting will be to- 
morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

Secretary Weingartner here announced the de- 
tails and arrangements for a concert and display of 
fire- works at the Highland House this evening, and 
an excursion to the zoological gardens to-morrow 
afternoon. 

The President: Is there any other business? 

Mr. Poole, of St.Catharine*s : In view of what 
has been stated by our secretary, would it not be 
advisable to proceed with the business as far as 
possible, or eventually there will be a great waste 
of time. I therefore suggest we have the presi- 
dent's address if he is willing to give it at this 
time. 

The President : I am ready. 

A voice : "Well, go ahead." 

The president then delivered his ftddress as 
follows : 

president's address. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Photographic 

Association of America : 

It would be an assumption on the part of the 
presiding officer, and an act wholly unwarranted 
by the necessity of the case, to enter into any 
detailed statement of the condition of this* 
association, or to devise or advise any particular 
course of action on the part of the members. 

The various interests or requirements are 
matters as well understood by most of you as by 
myself, and so I have omitted doing any more than 
comply with section 8, of the by-laws, which 
prescribes that tne first session shall close with 
the president's aunual address. 

The meeting last year at Milwaukee was the 
first one of the Association I had the pleasure of 
attending. That meeting, under the direction of 
my able and distinguished predecessor, Mr, 
Beebe, was regarded as the most successful and 
interesting in every particular of any previously 
held by the society, and naturally I have looked 
upon the management of it as somewhat of a 
pattern to be followed in our present business 
session. 

Those of you who were so fortunate as to be 
present at Milwaukee will remember how ex- 
peditiously the business aflairs of the association 
were conducted, and how little of dissension and 
dissatisfaction was apparent in those taking part 
in the discussions and proceedings of that 
meeting. I may be permitted to hope that our 
present deliberations may be characterized -by 
the same harmony and absence of strife and 
animosity that prevailed at that time. 

You also remember how little of your valuable 
time was consumed by your president at that 
meeting of '83. Even his annual address 
detained you but little more than five minutes, 
and yet covered all necessary ground, except 
possibly a display of his ability to prepare an 



elaborate address, which all would concede him 
capable of doing. 

It will be my endeavor at this time, with your 
co-operation and assistance, to have brevity and 
dispatch as prominent features in our proceed- 
ings, as was then apparent. 

The constitution enjoins upon the presiding 
officer the duty of making an annual report of 
the progress of the society during the year past. 
In compliance with that requirement, I submit 
for your inspection and consideration the elabo- 
rate address (more eloquent than any I can utter) 
displayed upon the screens in the adjoining 
rooms and corridors, and in the manufacturers'* 
and dealers' department upon the other floor of 
this building. 

While that display may not, in quantity, 
greatly excel all other exhibits of this associa- 
tion, you will all admit that in quality it has not 
been equalled by anything heretofore shown, and 
I am safe in saying we may indulge in justifiable 
pride in regarding this as the finest example of 
the possibHities of our beautiful art ever made 
at any time or in an v place ; and I feci like con- 
gratulating you on the evidence there presented, 
not that we have achieved the end desired or 
arrived at the point where the photographic 
stage puts up; but that we have gotten a start 
that in the end may accomplish results that shall 
entitle the photographers of America to be 
ranked as artists pre-eminent above all others. 

The time has been when the profession of 
photographer was not held in as high esteem as- 
that of statesman or expounder of the law—in 
fact, to be a photographer then was not regarded 
as any great credit to a man, and the occupation 
entitled him to the distinction of being set aside 
as being of small consequence. 

But, gentlemen, we are able to discern in the 
present status of the art, a condition of things 
quite diffiBrcnt from what obtained at that 
time. Photography and photographers are to-day 
accorded the high rank to which it and they 
have been elevated by the energy and intelli- 
gence of such men as I see before me on this 
occasion, and whose works are now displayed in 
the adjoining corridors. 

It is well for the profession that men experi- 
enced in the occult qualities of photography and 
artistic conditions, men of energy who are 
abreast of the times in every way, are to-day 
engaged heart and soul in lifting Photographic 
science and Photographic art to the importance 
to which they are entitled. For this condition 
of things, so apparent all about us, the P. A. of A. 
is entitled to a large degree of credit. While we, 
as a national association, would not undervalue 
what has been done by state and local societies, 
we may feel a just pride in sontemplating the 
amount of good the national organization ha» 
been instrumental in accomplishing. 

Let us hope that this association in the future 
will be able to advance the interest and welfare 
of all connected with it to such an extent that 
every reputable photographer in this broad land 
will be proud to be enroU^ as a member. 

There is one matter of vital importance to 
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every photographer which I regret the neoessity 
of allading to at this time, a matter that ooncems 
the welfare of all more intimately than anything 
else connected with photography— I refer to the 
subject of prices. It is lamentable that there 
are those in our profession who, by necessity or 
greed, feel compelled to put a price on their own 

})roductions that will barely pay for material and 
abor employed. Unfortunately, too, the evil is 
not confined to those commonly denominated 
^' Cheap Johns." If such were the case, and 
cheap prices always meant cheap pictures, 
photographers of ability could well afford to pay 
no attention to this troublesome matter. In 
«ome localities this is doubtless the case, but 
many of us have reason to know and regret that 
work of an excellent, if not superior quality, is 
made at prices which these men are pleased to 
say " deifies competition." This fact, that good 
work made by men of considerable ability is 
sold at such ruinous prices is the source and sum 
of all the price troubles. 

Cheap pictures as such are not by any means 
an unmitigated evil, if indeed they are not an 
actual benefit to the better class of photogra- 
phers, and, really, too, such productions are a 
necessity with the masses who would be deprived 
of these luxuries if compelled to pay extravagant 
prices. The necessity is that there should be a 
corresjpondence between price and quality, and 
the effort of this or any other society, should be 
to promote that equali^ rather than to stimulate 
strife and bitterness among those engaged in the 
business. 

We cannot, if we would, ignore the fact that 
photographers, and even those who do not think 
exactly as we do, have rights that wo are bound 
to recognize and respect. 

It should be remembered too that since they 
«re possessed of such rights, we are, and will con- 
tinue to be, powerless to coerce them into our 
way of thinking and acting. 

It is indeed a matter for serious consideration, 
and I fear no satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culty will be reached in the near future— cer- 
tainly I have no scheme or suggestion to offer 
other than what I have already intimated, that a 
ooncilatory course should be pursued, rather than 
such measures as I have latterly seen advocated 
by some of our photographic publications. We 
may organize into societies, and committees, and 
legislate low prices out of existence — on paper — 
but the evil will still be as prevalent as ever, 
while the perpetrators of such will smile at our 
futile efforts to regulate their business and estab- 
lish their prices. 

What action, if any, this society should take is 
for others— who may possibly have clearer ideas 
than your president— to suggest or advocate. 

It is apparent to my mind that while there is 
no subject of equal importance there is none 
more difficult to compass. At any rate no one 
likes to be driven. Men are more easily won by 
argument and appeal to their convictions of right 
and justice, or at least to what would appear to 
be their own interest, than they are to be forced 
into compliance with the views of others. 



It is hardly necessary that anything should be 
said at this time relative to the subject of gela- 
tine plates ; not that the subject has lost any of 
its importance or interest to practical photogra- 
phers, or that it is so familiar to all workers that 
nothing new can be said or suggested. On the 
contrary, it appear? to me that there is no sub- 
ject attracting more attention at the present time 
than that of dry plates 

While we have learned much of the advantages 
of this process, we are still far from having dis- 
covered all its possibilities. There are those 
who are still reluctant to concede its superiority 
over the wet process, many still contenaing that 
the crispness and vigor of the old method is not 
attainable with the new. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that most of those entertaining this 
view are the ones least familiar with the process. 
And it is doubtful if any who have adopted the 
dry plate and become familiar with it have given 
up its use and returned to the old bath and 
collodion. 

Its advantages are so many that its abandon- 
ment would be such a long step backward that 
no progressive photographer would think of 
taking it. In spite of all opposition it is evident 
the gelatine process has come to stay, at least 
until something possessing superior advantages 
takes its place. 

But, having promised that our proceedings 
should be characterized by brevity and dispatch, I 
shall not now proceed to violate that agreement by 
keeping you longer than to express the hope tht^ 
every member of this body will be actuated by a 
desire to do all in his power to promote the 
welfare of the national association; realizing that 
in doing so he is working for lus own interests 
and the interests of his fellow workers. 

The President : To-morrow we shall have an 
address hrom our friend Mr. Byder, on the busi- 
ness management of photography. It will be 
the most interesting document presented at this 
convention. I promise you that in advance. 

Mr. Poole^ of St. Catharine's, Out. : I assume 
to say, sir, that the photographers of Canada are 
seeking to form an association similar to this, 
though of course very small as compared with 
this. Our first meeting will be in the second 
week of September. We expect then to have a 
very creditable exhibition of photographs in the 
city of Toronto, and I am empowered by the 
officers of that association to invite each and 
every member of this ossooiation to visit us there 
and take part in our meetings. We shall be very 
happy to see all that can come there in the 
second week of September. 

A member : We will all be there. 

On motion, adjourned. 

No afternoon session was held on Tuesday, 
that portion of the day being devoted to seeing 
the exhibits and getting acquainted. In the even- 
ing there was a very fine display of fireworks and 
a concert at the Highland House; the fireworks 
being specially got up in honor of the visitors, 
a large number of whom attended. 
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Oh the Bubhess Maiaqemeht of Fhotoqbafhi. 

BT J. F. BIDEB. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : As a 
rule, men think well of themselves and don't 
care to be told what they already know. There 
is probably not a man here who doubts his 
abuity to run the photograph business. You 
will please underste^d, therefore, that I feel 
embarrassment in so delicate a matter as under- 
taking to tell you, ** You don't understand your 
business, and if you will only listen I will tell 
you all about it." I do not take such a liberty, 
but if you will tolerate me a few minutes I will 
give you my convictions upon the subject. 

The first necessary requirement — the founda- 
tion stone — is a thorough knowledge of every 
department of the work. An intelligent under- 
stiuiding of one's bubiness is solid capital. The 
more of that element a man carries the greater is 
his strength. As we have no established system 
of apprenticeship, no regular course of study or 
practice of our young art, the learner is depend- 
ent upon a haphazard chance; his aptness at 
catching an idea, with a natural handiness in 
taking to new work, and a taste for art, will,even 
in a small way,prove his good friends in grasping 
photography. 

Considenng the many intricate points in 
chemi(»J requirements, the judgment necessary 
to be exercised at every stage of the work, the 
many handlings and processes which depend one 
upon another, and all necessary to the proper 
production of a finished photograph, it is really a 
matter of surprise how suocessfuUy it is accom- 
plished with the small chances the workman has 
had for acquiring knowledge. I say this believ- 
ing the instances where photographers are really 
educated in the art-science of the profession they 
claim to be masters of, are very few. I hope the 
time is near when regular schools of photography 
will be established and sustained in this country, 
where the learner may have the benefit of good 
teaching under competent professors, where 
study shall be necessary, that he should be com- 
pelled to pass a rigid examination in chemistry, 
optics, physics, lighting, composition and draw- 
ing, before he should be entitled to a diploma, 
which should be his voucher for competency. 

Then we could expect intelligent skill in our 
employes, and the public could feel assured they 
were being served in a proper manner. 

Truly knowledge is power. It is recognized 
and respected by the learned and ignorant alike. 

The colored servant of a surgeon, explaining 
why his master charged twenty-five dollars for 
the performance of an operation in surgery which 
took about ten minutes to do, said he charged 
five dollars for the work and twenty dollars for 
the know how. 

In all departments of the arts, the sciences or 
in mechanics, a man of recognized high attain- 
ments commands the confidence of his patrons 
and the right to be well paid for his services. 

To fit ourselves in the best way for the pursuit 



of our art, which is becoming yearly more an 
art, and more closely allied to science, buy books, 
subscribe for journals, magazines and papers 
upon the subject; make your collection of photo- 
graphic literature a special library, then make its 
acquaintance, the more intimate the better. In 
this way you become master of the require- 
ments of your business, which is a rock-bottom 
foundation upon which you may bmld with all 
confidence and security. 

Educate your help; teach them in the little 
points and in the greater ones ; train them to 
your ways; give them your ideas and listen 
fairly to theirs, — you may sometimes get the best 
end of the bargain in such exchange. 

Make a collection of studies and encourage 
yourself and your operator to frequent examina- 
tion of them. 

I have large specimen books, the leaves of 
which are of tar-board, 22 X 28 inches. To these 
tar-boards on both sides I glue mounted photo- 
graphs, the best examples of work I can find. I 
purchase and I exchange; I have the work of 
friends and of strangers. It is a valuable collec- 
tion for reference. They are kept where my 
operator has constant access to them ; from them 
he can find idmost every style of lighting and 
posing as well as the peculiarities of many noted 
operators. 

A man who takes interest and pride in his 
work likes to know how he stands as compared 
with others; it is a spur to him, and keeps him 
on the alert. 

Next in value to superior quality in jrour pro- 
ductions is a safe and careful system in all the 
various departments, from writing an order for a 
sitting to delivering the finished picture into the 
hands of your customer. Such system should 
be observed. The soul of that system should be 
order and cleanliness. 

There may be to some, an affectionate interest 
in collections of antiquated relics of good old 
days, whose dust-coated and deep stained fronts 
attest to long years of service, and certify to the 
claim of "old stager." Many a well-meant operat- 
ing room harbors in its comers and along its side- 
wc^ collections of crippled head-rests, rickety 
camera stands, faded chairs with long fringed 
upholsteryt broken balustrades, old camera 
boxes, &c., which are in no sense ornamental or 
advantageous. 

It is a mistake to make a museum or a junk- 
shop of the operating room. Bemove the old 
tradi; give the scrub-brush, the paint-pot and 
the whitewash brush a chance. If there be a worse 
smell than the atmosphere of a justice's office, it 
is the musty odor sometimes encountered in a 
slovenly kept photograph gallery. 

The man who satisfies his conscience that he 
cannot afford to expend money in thoroughly 
renovating as often as once a year, and refurnish- 
ing when needful, is a poor manager, and works 
against his own interest. Nothing commands 
more prompt respect than tidiness. A seeming 
prosperity soon brings the reality; people like to 
patronize a prosperous man, and naturally avoid 
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a poor or an unfortunate one ; all which shows 
that an air of thrift and systematic order should 
be practised and enforced. 

Keep your show of specimen pictures fresh by 
frequent changes. Your customers will visit you 
oftener if you have new attractions. They will 
take pride in you and make your establishment 
one of the places to be visited by strangers and 
their visiting friends, among whom you will find 
good customers. 

How to treat with customers. Here comes the 
place for exercise of judgment — for real general- 
ship. To be polite, attentive, genial and at the 
same time firm in adhering to safe rules for your 
own protection is a difficult thing to do, yet it 
can be done. A correct start often saves mis- 
understandings, which are to be avoided by all 
means. It is a great mistake to have serious dif- 
ferences with your patrons; you must remember 
that great consideration is due your sitter. Per- 
haps you sometimes sit yourself and find you are 
whimsical and exacting; you like to try again, 
for some reason you can't quite explain. Per- 
haps when you go to your tailor you are not at 
once suited with the fit or hang of your coat ; his 
telling you it is all right doen not quite convince. 
Remember these things and be patient ; you can 
make another sitting as quickly as you can make 
an argument. The sitting would perhaps con- 
vince; your argument would not. Make your 
prices sufficienUy high to justify the use of a 
number of plates, and a half hour's time if neces- 
sary. You can afford this occasionally. If the 
exactions of your sitter be too great you are en- 
titled to charge for extra service ; state it pleas- 
antly but firmly; sugar-coat your words where 
the subject is disagreeable. 

In bargaining or arranging the details for a 
sitting, have everything clear and distinctly un- 
derstood. If additional styles beyond what is 
described in your order are asked for, then is the 
time to mention the additional price, and to stand 
by it. 

It is the good-natured fellows who can't say 
no, who, in their anxiety to please the dear ladies, 
get most imposed upon. 

It is not an uncommon thing for a lady to have 
a dozen dresses and as many toilettes photo- 
graphed before an order is given to finish. She 
gratifies her curiosity as to how they will tdce ; 
and the more sittings she has the more undecided 
she is which to order. Is the lady to blame ? By 
no means ; the man has helped her to impose up- 
on him and is helping her to establish the custom 
of having his neighbors imposed upon also. 

I believe it entirely fair to make for all sitters 
two good negatives, difiisring in position, that 
they may have a choice. If they desire more 
plates used it is very proper they be required to 
pay extra for them; particularly should sitters 
be made to understand a change of dress or toi- 
lette means an extra charge for new sittings. 

Don't be too obsequious to your aristocratic 
customers and domineering with those of modest 
means, who are generally sensitive. Be polite to 
all. Remember where you get one dollar from 
the capitalist you g Jt ten from the middle class — 



the working people. Be prompt as possible in 
finishing and delivering your work; make no 
promises on that point except you are sure of 
keeping them. Impress your customers with the 
fact that your word is to be relied upon. 

Never put off the securing of an order for an- 
other time; clinch it on the spot. It is never too 
late in the day to make a sitting, — ^that is, to 
take an order for a sitting. Many a time 
have I written orders for sittings by gaslight and 
given my client into the hands of the operator. 
With his money in the till he is sure to come for 
his proof in the morning, and well satisfied to try 
again on learning last night's effort was not en- 
tirely a success. Had I t old him it was too late 
in the day and advised his coming again, I should 
probably not have seen him more. With a de- 
sire for sitting while his mind was upon it, he 
would most likely try my next door neighbor, 
who. with more enterprise than I had shown, 
would probably gobble him. 

The time to take money is before the sitter 
goes into the operating room ; partioolarfy should 
this apply to strangers and parties regarded as 
doubtful. All photographers who fail in this im- 
portant rule are practicing an injustice upon 
themselves. Prices for photographs have become 
greatly demoralized. Many of our prominent 
and good men have been led or driven, I might 
say "dubbed," into this great wrong. I will 
venture to assert that four in every five who have 
fallen into low prices are ashamed of it, and 
would be glad to get back to more respectable 
figures and a more respectable standing among 
their fellows. Low prices are in every way de- 
grading; the work is carelessly made, the stand- 
ard of excellence is lowered — in fact, is lost ; am- 
bition sinks to indifference, enthusiasm is killed. 
The work becomes drudgery, devoid of interest 
or pleasure. 

It is an injury and an insult upon our younR 
art. It is a shame to the men who have helped 
bring it about. 

Is there a remedy? Let us see. In all places 
where photography is practiced are men and wo- 
men who want the best that can be made and will 
pay good prices for what they believe to be su- 
perior work. It is possible for photographers to 
invest their business with a tone and dignity that 
will be recognized by the people. There are 
many prominent instances to prove my assertion. 
This good city of Oincinnati stands at the front 
as an example to all other cities and to all other 
photographers of this country. The gentlemen 
who practice photography here are not devising 
schemes for decorating the fences with the skins 
of their neighbors; they are so wise as to be on 
the best of terms with each other, both in a busi- 
ness and a social sense ; they orequite willing each 
other should live and thrive. They are prosper- 
ous: they are honored. . 

What is possible to Cincinnati is possible to 
all other cities. I think it is a fitting time and 
place to bring this fact to your attention. 

The curse of our business is this curse of lo# 
prices. There is no good reason for it. There 
is no wisdom or advantage in it. It is a wrong 
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to yonnelf, jonr neighbor and to the art yon 
should be proud of, and which you should feel 
bound to protect 

Year by year this blotch is growing blacker 
and deeper. In many instances photographs are 
sold at prices which show that it is not possible for 
the proprietor to pay his help or his stock bills 
and make a profit on his work. This means f oUy, 
ruin and death to photography as a means of se- 
curing a livelihood. 

Reform must come. I heard when a child that 
the city of Botterdcun, in Holland, was the clean- 
est city in the world, and the way it came about 
was from every one scrubbing their own door- 
step. I have always remembered it. My friends, 
the way to bring about reform in the abuse we 
are taJking of is, not to wait for your neighbor, 
but to commence scrubbing your own door stone. 

If you are a skilled and competent photogra- 
pher straighten up and assert yourself! Put 
your establishment in proper train for an advance 
to a higher grade of work and a higher scale of 
prices. The public, recognizing your progress, 
will follow you; if your neighbor will follow also, 
so much the better for you both. If he will not, 
you have, by your act, proved yourself his supe- 
rior, and wiU hold the advanced ground you have 
taken. Elevate your art and it will elevate you. 
Make your prices high and make your work worth 
all you charge for it. 

This, genUemen, is the road to success. Look 
about you and prove its truthfulness. The men 
who have been fortunate in our business have 
been faithful to the course I have here laid 
down. 

J. TsAHJ. Tatlob's Bepoet oh Photoqbaphio 

PK0G&E88. 

Photography advances with such imperceptible 
strides as to render it somewhat difficult to indi- 
cate definitely the progress it has made within 
a circumscribed period, more especially when 
such period embraces the comparatively brief 
span of one year. While the past twelve months 
have not been so fruitful in invention or discov- 
ery as to cause that period to stand out in con- 
trast with others, neither have they, on the other 
hand,, been characterized by stagnation. During 
tiie past year innumerable print^g processes of a 
mechanical description, or involving the use of 
printen'ink, have been invented, patented, or 
published. Of these, some have reference to the 
production of intaglio suitaces for employment as 
in copperplate printing; others — and these the 
most numecons— come under the category of re- 
lief or flurfaoe blocks lor printing, in conjunction 
with type. 

There is another prooess to which none of 
fiK>0e diBtinc^ons apply, inasmuch as it is neitii^r 
SB intaglio nor relief prooese. It has not been 
pitteiited or puMisbed, but is worked as a secret 
prooess. And yelt it is in place ^ reler to it here, 
becaoBO during ^le past year it has been selected 
as the prooess appaapeutly best adapted for pre- 
paring the illustrations of the leading European 



photographic journals. From the brief descrip- 
tion which I shall give, its character and, possibly, 
its modus operandi will be perceived. To com- 
mence at the end ; the printing is executed at the 
lithographic press from a transfer laid down upon 
a lithographic stone, which is smooth or polished 
;— not grained. And yet the print possesses a fine 
stippled grain similar to a chalk drawing or a 
print from a grained stone. From this any one 
conversant with the process of lithographic print- 
ing will necessarily infer that the granularity has 
been imparted at a stage prior to that of placing 
the transfer upon the stone. A film of bichrom- 
atized gelatine supported upon paper, glass, 
metal, or any other substance more convenient is 
exposed to light under a negative. It is now sub- 
mitted to the action of chemicals, by which gran- 
ularity is imparted to the surface, although the 
gelatine film may be so prepared as to possess 
within itself the requisites for imparting the stip- 
ple. In an outline sketch like the present, how- 
ever, it is unnecessary to describe the means 
employed for producing this indispensable effect 
— the more particularly as they are, doubtless, 
known to most of those for whom this subject 
possesses interest. The requisite granularity of 
surface having been obtained, it is rolled' up with 
transfer ink, and an impression being taken on 
transfer paper is conveyed to the stone, from 
which impressions are obtained in the usual 
mode. From such experiments as I have made I 
am enabled to say that the fineness or coarseness 
of the grain is under complete control, and 
ranges between the most delicate touch of a black- 
lead pencil to the coarse, granular texture char- 
acteristic of the large portraits of actors and oth- 
ers utilized as public show-bills. 

Desirous of ascertaining the possibility of ap - 
plying this process to the production of surface 
blocks, I laid a transfer upon a polished zinc 
plate, etched it in such a manner as not to under- 
cut the delicate stippled grain, and in this way 
produced a block which was capable of being 
printed when surrounded by type. This, however^ 
is a deviation from what I commenced with,, 
which is that the process as printed from litho- 
graphic stones, is an accomplished fact, whatever 
may be the nature of its details, and is one which, 
from now being extensively made use of by Eu- 
ropean, and especially by English, journals is 
worthy of notice. 

No topic has of late engrossed more attention 
than that of the illumination of the operating 
room. The yellow light by which wet collodion 
operations could be safely conducted, was found 
totally inadequate for gelatine plate manipula- 
tions, and was superseded bv lijjht of an intense, 
deep, ruby color. In a physiological point of 
view this was found to be productive of effects 
positively deleterious to the eyesight in some 
cases, and inconvenient in others. Hence a re- 
action set in and the question was propounded — 
"Which is the light that produces the least amount 
of action on the sensitive plate combined with 
comfort to those in the dark room ?* Mr. W. E. 
Debenham, a professional portrait photographer, 
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of London, constituted himself the champion of 
reform. He found that perfect safety to the 
plates, together with comfort to the eyes and a 
resulting light of a character which, by contrast 
with others, may be termed a "very subdued 
white light," was obtained by interposing be- 
tween the lamp and the manipulating bench a 
compound layer composed of green glass and yel- 
low paper. Two thicknesses of paper of a deep 
canary color, along with a plate of green glass, 
or of gelatine or paper stained of a peculiar green 
color, have in my own case been made to super^ 
sede a deep ruby glass with much comfort and 
satisfaction. The particular tints are of impor- 
tance. 

But the special advantages of green, light as a 
useful source of illumination in the dark room are 
not now pointed out for the first time. In Janu- 
ary, 1870, an American gentleman, whose name is 
as much honored in Europe as in the United 
States (for science is of no nationality), strongly 
recommended the substitution of green glass, 
pure and simple, for the orange glass hitherto 
employed in dark-room illumination; and this 
recommendation of Mr. Matthew Carey Lea was 
enforced by arguments deduced from his own 
experience of its use. The light he employed 
was gas, and the green glass was neither the dark- 
est nor the lightest kind, but that of an inter- 
mediate shade, care being taken that it was not 
of a bluish-green. Such a light, wuile possessing 
all that comfort and safety for the eyes claimed 
on its behalf at the time by Mr. Lea, was safe for 
collodion plates only, and this when the light was 
not too powerful. The addition of the yellow 
paper referred to appears to fulfill all the require- 
ments of the present time. Even when it may 
prove inconvenient at once to remove the red 
glass from a window or lantern, a marked im- 
provement in the quality of the light will be im- 
mediately perceived by the addition of one thick- 
ness of yellow paper. 

The subject of increasing and reducing the in- 
tensity of gelatine negatives is one that has re- 
ceived and is still receiving much attention. As 
regards intensification, chloride of mercury fol- 
lowed by other agents still enjoys popular favor, 
notwithstanding many recorded cases of deterio- 
ration. The first action of chloride of mercury 
upon a negative, as we all know, is to turn it black. 
If the action be arrested at this stage by copious 
washing the image appears to be permanent. 
Certai^y I have found no change in some that 
were treated in this manner about nine years ago, 
while in connection with other negatives treated 
with this salt, combined with iodides and other 
preparations, I have not experienced the same 
immunity from change. 

A method of adding iodide of mercury to the 
developer, as suggested by Mr. Henry J. Newton, 
by which an increase of intensity is obtained by 
the developing operation, is a fitting subject for — 
and will doubtless receive — consideration by the 
members at this convention. A solution which 
IB at once a decolorizer and, with the addition of 
a few drops of silver, an intensifier, was intro- 



duced by Mr. B. J. Edwards just in time to 
permit of its being alluded to in my Report on 
Photographic Progress last year. It consists 
in adding to the usual clearing solution of dtric 
acid and alum a quantity of protosulphate of iron 
in the proportion of about one-third more than the 
combined weight of the other two ingredients. 
When employed without any nitrate of silver it 
discolorizes a yellow negative; with silver it 
intensifies the image. Since the last convention 
it has been much tried, and enjoys popular favor. 
Pyrogallic acid, as a reducer of the nitrate, is 
also now being employed. These, it will be 
observed, are analogues of the methods long 
since suggested for collodion intensification. I 
fail to discover among my negatives any which 
have faded after having been treated first with 
chloride of mercury and then with diluted 
ammonia, or old cyanide fixing solution nearly 
saturated with silver. Exceptional care was 
taken in the washing of these. 

Beducing intensity may be effected by a variety 
of processes. Those only which are of recent 
introduction will be here noticed. Mr. A. L. 
Henderson has found that the fumes of cyanide 
of potassium, acting upon a gelatine negative to 
which air has free access, will effect a gradual 
reduction of its density. This reducing action 
is not a rapid one. It may be safely predicted 
that a method of reducing intensity proposed by 
Mr. E. Howard Farmer will prove to be the 
process of the future. If a solution of ferrid- 
cyanide of potassium (red prussiate) be applied 
to a gelatine negative the silver forming the 
image becotnes immediately converted into 
f errocyanide of silver, to remove which all that 
is necessary is to apply hyposulphite of soda. 
Mr. Farmer mixes these together in the following 
proportions :— An ounce of the ferridcyanide is 
dissolved in a pint of water, and when about to 
use it a few drops are added to the solution of 
hyposulphite of soda of the same str^bgth as the 
other. When the negative is immersed in this 
a gradual reduction of intensity takes place; for 
as the silver forming the image becomes con- 
verted into the f errocyanide of silver it is imme- 
diately dissolved by the hypo. I have tried 
numerous experiments with this system of 
reducing negatives, both wholly and locally, uid 
beg strongly to bear testimony to its merits. 
Its description will suggest the somewhat anal- 
ogous solution of iodine in cyanide of potassium; 
but the latter is unmanageable and dangerous by 
comparison.'. 

Much ingenuity has been displayed in the 
devising of instantaneous shutters^ into which 
have been imported numerous mechimical appli- 
ances. Portrait photographers require, however, 
not so much a shutter giving instantaniety of 
action as a prolongation of the exposnre at wilL 
Without intending any slight to the many 
ingenious inventions designed to effect this end, 
I may adduce as an example pf one of the latest 
that recently introduced by Mr. Cadett— the 
gentleman who, it will be remembered, was ^e 
first to apply the pneumatic principle to expos* 
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nres in the camera. This most ingenious effort 
of Mr. Oadetc's may be described as a square cap, 
which is fixed upon either the inner or outer end 
of the lens. A very fine piece of rubber tubing 
is attached to the side, the other end of which 
terminates in the well-known pneumatic ball. 
Upon pressing this a tiny rubber bellows con- 
cealed in the body of the cap actuates a leyer. by 
which a sliding shutter working between guides 
immediately darts upwards, leaving the lens 
uncovered for either a fraction of a second or a 
period that may be prolonged into minutes 
according to the nature and duration of the 
pressure upon the rubber ball. 

Shutters suggest lenses. Since the conven- 
tion of last year no new form of lens has been 
introduced; but immediately before that meeting 
an amateur optician, Mr. Thomas Furnell, devised 
a form of combination, which from its character 
appears to hold out a promise of good so soon as 
it is introduced by the manufacturing opticians. 
Although it cannot be said to possess either 
novelty in principle, or, indeed, anything start- 
ling — inasmuch as it is only a slight departure 
from what has been previously effected — yet 
curves other than those hitherto adopted have 
been imported into it, and, while there is no 
difficulty in its construction, it defines sharply 
over a moderately large field. It is a triple 
lens — a class, by the way, which has been 
out of favor for several years. Its front lens is 
achromatized. The centre element is a single 
lens of flint glass, double concave, and its back a 
plano-convex of crown glass. 

Nothing has of late transpired in connection 
with negative gelatine emulsion, calling for 
special mention, unless it be the fact that the 
value of an addition of iodide to the bromide is 
more and more fully recognized. The prepa- 
ration of paper, opal plates, and plain glass 
plates with gelatino-chloride emulsion is now an 
established branch of commerce — at least in 
certain parts of the world. For producing 
enlargements by the lantern the application of 
emulsion to paper offers exceptional advantages, 
for the operations may be conducted quite inde- 
pendently of daylight. Opal pictures, either en- 
larged or printed in the frame, possess a peculiar 
charm ; while, for lantern transparencies, a point 
of value is found in chloride emulsion, as with 
any given class or brand of plate any desired 
tone — from the warmest red to the coldest black, 
including sepia, brown and purple — can be 
obtained at will by the action of the developer 
alone. 

It is several years since eosine was suggested 
as a substance which, when added to collodion, 
tended to give a more truthful representation 
in light and shade of the colors of nature. It is 
pleasing to be able to report that Professor Yogel 
has of late made some further advances in this 
department of photography. 

Among the deaths of those more or less known 
in the ranks of photographers may be noticed 
that of Mr. Godman, of Boston, and in the Old 
World those of Mr. H. B. Pritchard (of the 
Photographic News), and the Rev. F. F. 



Statham, who was the President of the South 
London Photographic Society since the period 
of its organization. 

There are many other subjects of a less im- 
portant description which have transpired in the 
photographic world ; but to even refer to them 
all would unduly lengthen this communication. 

J. Teaill Taylob, 



BBPORT ON THE PB0GRE88 OF PHOTOGBAPHY. 
BY C. OENTELE. 

The president of our association has informed 
me that Mr. J. Traill Taylor had resigned his 
position on the committee appointed at the 
Milwaukee convention to report on the Progress, 
of Photography, and that he would expect me to 
make a report or get the committee to do so. 

As the committee has had no opportunity to 
confer together or m^e a joint report T will 
endeavor to the best of my ability to make an 
individual report which I hope wiU only be 
supplemental to those by others who are more 
capable than myself to furnish one. 

I much regret that we have not a report from 
the able pen of Mr. J. Traill Taylor as I know 
it would have interested us and been appreciated. 

As regards the Progress of Photography during 
the past year, it will appear that there has not 
been any very marked improvement to record. 
But let us reflect and see what has been done, 
for mojjt assuredly there has been a great prog- 
ress in the spread of the knowledge of our art- 
science. Never has there been a year so prolific 
in the creation of photographers in America as 
during the past year. If we go on increasing as 
in the past it will not be long before the number 
of amateurs will out-number the professionals. 
In my opinion this influx of educated men of an 
inquiring turn of mind will be anything but 
hurtful to our profession, it wiU assuredly tend 
to elevate it in the estimation of the public ; a 
thing we stand in need of. 

One rapid stride that Photography has re- 
cently taken is the use that is made of it in 
courts of law as a means of aiding juries to form 
just and exact opinions on matters that otherwise 
would be in doubt. 

In cases of forgery, duplications of precious 
documents, comparisons of specimens of textile 
fabrics, blood, and crystals, it is constantly used 
with ever increasing advantage, and the veracity 
of the testimony of the expert is put beyond the 

ration of a doubt. The detective camera has 
been brought into practical use, and adds its 
assistance to the detection of the criminal. In 
jails and penitentiaries likewise, the camera and 
photographer has penetrated and an instantane- 
ous likeness of each new inmate puts the prison 
authorities in possession of a description of a 
prisoner far more accurate than any verbal 
explanation. Many experts have been brought 
from the ranks of the amateur photographer, 
because the professional photographer has not 
the time or means to make such a study of a 
specialty as an amateur is capable of doing. 
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In Europe one of the most marked improve- 
ments or discoveries has been made by Dr. 
Herman Yogel, of Berlin, he having discovered 
a process by which colors can be photographed 
in a manner that will render their just values 
more correctly than has hitherto been the case. 
The learned Doctor has given his process to 
the world, which has been appreciated by his 
countrymen, who have voted a handsome testi- 
monial for his services in this and other 
improvements in our art. However, from recent 
European advices, it seems likely that Dr. 
Yogel's claims to this discovery are to be dis- 
puted, as Mons. Attout Tailfer, a Frenchman, 
claims that he is the inveutpr and patentee of 
the isochromatic gelatino bromide of silver 
plates, and in a long discussion that occurred on 
the 4th of July before the Photegraphic Society 
of France it was proved that Major Waterhouse, 
of Calcutta had a prior claim, being the first te 
propose coloring the film to obtain different 
results. 

In many branches of what would be called 
commercial photography, great progress has been 
made during the past year. 

I have reference to the mechanical means of 
rapidly multiplying photographs by means of 
processes known- as typographical or litho- 
graphic; a process known as the ink process 
gives very beautiful restdts, being extensively used 
in England, and we frequently receive illustra- 
tions in their journals that prove the perfection > 
they have arrived at in the mode of producing a 
plate that can be employed in the steam press, 
as the Sprague ink photograph which has been 
used for book illustrations. 

We have every reason te believe that the time 
is not far distant when our daily papers will be 
illustrated by the aid of photography, fur there 
have been many and great improvemidnts in block 
work by Ives, Meisenbach and several others well 
known to us. 

The bromo-gelatine dry plate, as we see from 
the exhibition before us in these halls, has made 
immense strides in popularity during the past 
year. It is needless for me te try to say much on 
this subject when we have such a show before us. 
Facts are indisputably proving the superiority 
of the dry plate over collodion and the negative 
bath, which are being very rapidly put aside by 
all progressive photographers to-day. An opera- 
tor now who cannot work dry plates satisfaotoxily 
stands a poor show of obtaining a first-class 
situation. 

The dry plate has caused a revolution in our 
business in many ways; the smallest country 
photographers can now claim to use exactly the 
same chemicals as the best operator in our pro- 
fession ; but I would remind them of a recent 
remark made by Oolonel Stuart Wortley at the 
last meeting of the Photographic Society of 
Great Britain, when he said he could teach a 
person how to make a plate, but that to develop 
a plate, was a science, a most true remark as 
regards the developing. The making of a really 
first-class plate is no easy matter, as any one 



thoroughly conversant with their manufacture 
will admit. 

I regret to say that during the past year we 
have lost several leading lights in photogpraphic 
literature. I allude chiefly to the recent loss to 
photographic journalism of Mr. H. Baden Prit- 
chard, who has done much for us, and I am sure 
his death will be a great loss. There have been 
several other losses of men prominent in the 
profession in England and other countries in 
Europe, but it gives me great pleasure to state 
that I have not to record the death of many in 
America. 

As regards the progress of our literature, it 
seems to be rapidly iucreasiug, for instance in 
Chicago we have a weekly and also a fortnightly 
published in the interest of our art. 

In Europe the governments take*an interest in 
photography that is not done in this country, the 
King of the Belgians has invited a congress of 
photographers to assemble at Brussels to take 
into consideration the advisability of greater 
accuracy in the use of terms and uniformity with 
regard to photographic dimensions. 

In England the Photographic Society of Great 
Britain has accomplished something on tbis 
subject by establishing standards for screws and 
flanges. 

It seems to me it would not be inappropriate 
for this association to take steps to be repre- 
sented at this congress to be held in Belgium. 
Whether or not the government of the Unitad 
States has been invited to take any notice of the 
cominp: congress I am unable at present to fur- 
nish any information. I know that other govern- 
ments have. We are certainly interested as 
much as our European brethren in the proper 
accuracy in the use of all terms connected with 
our profession. 

Dry plate photography, together with the rapid 
increase in the number of amateur photog- 
raphers, has caused the manufacturers of all 
kinds of apparatus to bestir themselves to 
endeavor to produce the most portable, elegant 
and useful apparatus. During the past year 
many improvements have been made which are 
of value to us alL 

Every year the artists (the photographer and 
painter I mean) are becoming more closely 
allied; the portrait painter finds it difficult to 
get along without the assistanoe of the photogra- 
pher, and I find that the more a painter knows 
of photography the more willing he is to leave 
his sitter in the hands of the photographer to 
light and pose his subject; he is more willing to 
look on and content himself with a few sugges- 
tions only, knowing that the good photographer 
understands the eflects that can be obtained 
under his own skylight better than one who 
knows nothing about it. 

I am satisfied tliat the demand for photography 
in all its branches is on the increase and will 
be so. 

Lastly, but not least, of the improvements that 
can be recorded during the past year, is the greait 
progress in illuminating the dark-room of tJi» 
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dry plate worker. I most tboroaghly endorse 
Mr. Debenham's system of orange and green 
glass as a means of satisfactorily lighting the 
dark-room. 



Qlllteefin00 of -Sociefies* 

Fhiladelpeu Axateub Fhotoqeaphio Olub. 

The regular monthly meeting was held at the 
clab rooms, 907 Filbert Street, Monday evening, 
Joly 2r8t. Owing to the fact that most of the 
members were ont of town, little was done. 

A resolution was passed to the effect that, in 
pnrsuanoe of the previous resolution inviting 
visiting amateurs to make use of the club's facil- 
ities during their stay in the city, the executive 
committee is instructed to place upon the front 
door of the building, a sign bearing the names 
and addresses of those members of the club 
whose places of business are very near the rooms, 
and from whom the keys, etc., may be obtained 
in case no one is found at the rooms. These 
names and addresses are as follows : 

P. A. Cunningham, 817 Arch Street, J. M. 
Walmsley, 1015 Chestnut Street, and Dr. J. P. 
Lewenburg, 54 N. 11th Street. 

Mr. Edward Cohen exhibited a set of photo- 
graphs of bric-a-brac which will form a portion 
of his exhibit at the Boston Exhibition tlus fall. 
The articles in themselves were very handsome, 
while in the grouping and also in the execution 
of the work, Mr. Cohen displayed not only a 
great deal of taste, but great abUity and experi- 
ence in photography. The pictures were equal 
to the work of the majority of profetoionals. 

The committee on constitution and by-laws 
again reported that they were ready to submit a 
draft to the meeting, for action, but upon motion 
of Mr. Haines, the matter was postponed until the 
regular meeting in September. 

Owing to the small number present, Dr. Lew- 
enburg asked to be excused from reading his pa- 
per on the "Science of Photography. " 

The enlarging and reducing camera is now 
ready for use. 

The club was presented vith two very hand- 
some photographs by Mr. William Bell. 

Owing to inability to attend to the duties of 
the positipn, Mr. Arthur P. Lewis has resigned 
the vice-presidency, and no successor has yet 
been nominated. 

The membership of the club is steadily in- 
creasing, and a good deal of work is being done, 
as evidenced by the crowded condition of the 
"dark room" during the early part of every 
afternoon. Geo. W. Pearson, Sec'y. 



Ohioaoo Photoqeaphio Association. 

The regular meeting was held at the Associa- 
tion Boom, 229 State St., on Wednesday evening, 
August 6th, 1884, Dr. H. D. Garrison, President, 
in the chair. The attendance was large. 



Called to order at 8 o^dock. 

On motion, reading of minutes of last meeting 
dispensed with. 

Mr. A. L. Henderson was proposed for an 
honorary member, and was elected unanimously. 

The chair, in introducing Mr. Henderson to 
the meeting, observed that he had no doubt the 
great majority of those present were more or less 
acquainted with him through his contributions 
to the Engh'sh journals. There were few men 
who had done more to advance dry-plate 
photography, and the results of his researches 
and experiments had always been given freely to 
the world. Some of those present to-night, who 
had attended the late convention for the Bevision 
of Constitution and By- laws, in Cincinnati, might 
perhaps be aware that Mr. Henderson had offered 
to demonstrate his method of emulsion making 
before that convention, but, through influences 
not exactly understood by the speaker, he was not 
allowed to say a word. There was a whisper 
in circulation to the effect that a prominent 
officer of the P. A. of A. was too much interested 
in a certain dry-plate factory to permit any 
matters relative to dry-plate making to be dis- 
cussed, but as to that the speaker could not 
vouch. However, in dismissing the subject, 
he would remark that the Cincinnati meeting 
was the first photographic convention he had 
ever attended where not one word was spoken 
about photography. However, Cincinnati's 
loss was our gain, and, without taking up any 
more of their time, he would now introduce Mr. 
A. L. Henderson, of London, who Kould make 
an emulsion before them and answer any 
questions. 

Mr. Henderson : — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : Your chair- 
man is perfectly right in his statements about 
the Cipcinnati convention. I did sqggestto Mr. 
Kent that if there was a gap to be fiUed up I 
should be most happy to occupy it with a prac- 
tical illustration of emulsion making; but let 
that pass. I have had the pleasure from time to 
time of publishing many little things in the 
English and continental journals, which have 
been appreciated, especially in France and 
Germany. The process which I shall demon- 
strate before yon to-night is what is known as 
the Cold Emulsification process. It allows you 
to obtain readily almost any degree of sensitive- 
ness you may desire. It should be remarked 
here (although I suppose it is pretty generallv 
understood) that the more sensitive your emul- 
sion the less light vou can use in preparing and 
developing your plates. Some time ago, I my- 
self offered a small money prize for a safe light 
for this purpose ; but there were no competitors. 
They all said: **If you cannot devise such a 
light yourself, Mr. Henderson, it is useless to 
expect any one else to doit." I do not think these 
gentlemen quite did themselves justice in taking 
this view of the case : but at any rate, I did not 
get my ** safe light." 

About the best thing I have met with so far, 
is a peculiar variety of paper called ^ canary 
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xnediom." I have a piece of it here, whicli may 
be out in little bits for distribution. I may say 
that it is astonishingly safe. 

A window, 8 feet pquare, covered with it, and 
lighted by a small gas jet behind, gives ample 
illumination for all purposes at a distance of 4 
feet from the window. 

It is impossible to tell the color of the paper 
bj gas light; it is a peculiar greenish-yeliow, and 
is, I believe, a chromate of lead color; you use it 
without oiling or other treatment. 

Mr. Bumham : Oan this medium be safely 
used when daylight is the illuminant? 

Mr. Henderson : Daylight is such an uncer- 
tain quantity that it it is difficult to answer that 
question directly. However, I should advise you 
to use the paper double in that case. I may 
observe that I do not use either day Ught or gas 
light myself, but a small kerosene, lamp giving 
a flame much smaller than a candle. 

The rapidity of an emulsion depends, amongst 
other things, on the quantity of gelatine used in 
the process of emulsification. A very small 
quantity is sufficient. I will take 5 grains in 4 oz. 
of water. By using 10 grains a much finer deposit 
would be obtained, but the emulsion would also 
be much slower. 

The rapidity of the emulsion can also be regu- 
lated by varying the quantity of salts in propor- 
tion to the water. 

I am using here, gelatine pure and simple, but 
in my own practice I use metagelatine, prepared 
in this way : Take 300 grains gelatine, 9 oz. 
water, and 1 oz. ammonia, (.880) ; boU until the 
solution entirely loses its power of setting. This 
is then kept as a stock solution ; with the addition 
of a few drops ammonia, it will keep almost 
indefinitely. I dilute it for use as required. 

There are great advantages in thus having the 
liquid gelatine all ready for making your emul- 
sion, instead of having to dissolve your gelatine 
as required. You thereby avoid the necessity 
for using heat at all during the formation of the 
sensitive bromide of silver* I keep this meta- 
gelatine for sale, put up in bottles, under the 
name of ** glucine." 

Well, I am now dissolving 5 grains of gela- 
tine in 4 oz. of water, by the aid of heat— (Nel- 
son's No. 1 gelatine). Tliis done, I add 3 
drachms potassium bromide and 2 grains potas- 
sium iodide. Let it dissolve. Next, I take 4 
drachms silver nitrate, divide it in two eqi^ 
quantities, and dissolve each separately in 2 oz. 
of water, or dissolve the whole in 4 oz. of water 
and divide the solution in two equal parts. 

A good deal depends on the form in which the 
silver bromide is formed to start with. 

Prof.. Hough : How much more rapid than a 
wet collodion plate can you make an emulsion 
by this process? 

Mr. Henderson : If you will define the rapidity 
of your wet plate, I should be better able to 
answer that question. 

Prof. Hough : Well, take a neutral collodion 
and bath, and everything iu the best possible 
condition for rapidity? 

Mr. Henderson: I am certainly well within 



the mark in saying sixty times. If challenged, I 
should have no hesitation in guaranteeing to 
make an emulsion one hundred times faster than 
your ideal wet plate. In England, however, we 
have dropped this kind of comparison as too 
indefinite, and all tests are referred to War- 
nerke's sensitometer. 

Next, I take one drachm of carbonate of 
ammonia, and add it to one half of the silver 
solution, (i. e., to two drachms nitrate silver 
dissolved in 2 oz. water). 

This, of course, converts a part of the nitrate 
into carbonate of silver. I may mention here 
that the sensitiveness of the emulsion will 
depend, inter alia, on the proportion of the total 
quantity of silver nitrate thus converted. 

If I want a slow emulsion, I only convert about 
one quarter of it; if a very rapid one, the whole. 
My reason for dividing the sDver in two parts is 
to ensure that a definite quantity shall be con- 
verted. 

I would caution you to be careful that your 
carbonate of ammonia is pure, especiaUy that it 
contains no chloride. 

Now I add liquid ammonia until the 
precipitate re-dissolves. This ammonia must be 
weaker than I have been accustomed to use, for 
it takes a great deal of it. 

Mr. Aiken: Why do you use carbonate 
instead of aqua ammonia? 

Mr. Henderson: I think that question will 
be answered m the course of the demonstration, 
but I can answer it now. You would then get 
oxide instead of carbonate of silver, which would 
cause your emulsion to work foggy, if the oxide 
WAS formed in the light. 

Next, I mix the carbonate solution with the 
remaining half of the nitrate solution, and by 
means of this dropping bottle, stir it in to the 




bromized gelatine. A light, flocculent deposit is 
the result. It is perhaps unnecessary to observe 
that this last operation must be performed in 
the dark room, while up to that point everything 
may be done in broad daylight. 

Tbis done, we will add four drachms of gela- 
tine, and place the jar containing the emulsion 
iu this pot of hot water to dissolve it, stirring it 
all the time. 

You will see how, as the gelatine dissolves, it 
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will break up the floocolent deposit. The tem- 
perature of ibe water in the pot should not be 
allowed to exceed 120° Fahr. 

It is important to use a veesel of a certain size 
and a definite quantity of water at a fixed tem- 
perature if you want uniform results. For this 
quantity of emulsion I should take three quarts of 
water, and heat it to 120° before putting in the 
emulsion; then,* the gelatine being dissolved, 
(with constant stirring, remember), the cover is 
put on and the whole business allowed to cool 
down. If the emulsion has not set at the end of 
three or four hours, it would perhaps, in your 
climate, be advisable to use ice or other arti- 
ficial means to make it do so. 

Mr. Aiken : Has the rapidity of cooling any 
effect on the sensitiveness of the resulting 
emulsion ? 

Mr. Henderson : I think not. You can make 
one thousand batches of plates by this proc- 
ess, and have them all exactly alike in sensitive- 
ness. 

I asked Prof. Haddon some time ago to make 
some experiments on the behavior of silver 
bromide under ammonia treatment; he tested 
the matter under the microscope and arrived at 
the conclusion that the smaller particles were 
dissolved and the larger ones agglomerated into 
hexagonal masses. His conclusion was that the 
hexagonal form is the most sensitive condition 
of silver bromide. 

This gelatine (Heinrichs) is too hard to suit 
me, but perhaps for your climate it may be 
all right. It has been my experience that the 
softer the gelatine the finer the quality of the 
resulting negative. I will pass around some of 
this emulsion on pieces of glass, in order that 
you may judge the color and structure of it. 

Now, gentlemen, I have shown you the prin- 
ciple and method of working of the Gold 
Emulsification process ; if there are any points 
not exactly dear, I shall be pleased to answer 
any questions. 

Mr. Hesler : Does the speed of drying affect 
the sensitiveness and clearness of the plates? 

Mr. Henderson : Our English climate is very 
variable, and at first I found that a change of 
temperature or of the hygroscopic condition of the 
air during drying would cause circular marks on 
the plates. This I have overcome by adding a 
li tie thymol, dissolved in alcohol, just before 
filtering the emulsion for use. Its action is 
simply to prevent decomposition. My plates 
have always been dried in an open room, not by 
artificial means. 

Prof. Hough : Did I understand you to eay 
that you can make a dozen successive emulsions 
exactly alike? 

Mr. Henderson: Yes; by always adhering 
closely to the same quantities and tempera- 
tures. 

Prof. Hough: About what difference in 
rapidity would result from using 10 grains of 
gelatine in place of 5? 

Mr. Henderson : You would reduce the speed 
more than one half. In a general way, I con- 
sider it unscientific to use a large quantity of 



gelatine as a retarder, and then accelerate by 
means of heat. Moreover, th^ less gelatine the 
silver comes in contact with the better, for the 
combination of the silver nitrate and bromide is 
not instantaneous, so that even if you have an 
excess of the latter the silver has some chance 
to combine with the gelatine. For this, among 
other thiugs, I prefer to emulsify with meta- 
gelatine, because I believe this is all removed 
in the washing, and the gelatine subsequently 
added does not come in contact with free nitrate 
at aU. 

Prof. Hough: Suppose you used half the 
total quantity of gelatine to emulsify with? 

Mr. Henderson:' The ratio of speed would 
not be the same in this case ; it is a diminishing 
ratio as the quantity of gelatine increases. 
Probably, taking the 5 grain emulsion as 20 
Warnerke, the 120 grain one would read 
about 10. 

It may be necessary to explain here that the 
numbers on Wamerke's sensitometer do not rep- 
reseot the ratio of speed, but every 8 figures about 
double the speed; thus, 13 would be twice as 
rapid as 10; sixteen, 4 times; 19, eight times; 
21, sixteen times, etc. 

Warnerke's sensitometer consists of a plate of 
glass, on which are superposed, step fashion, 25 
layers of carbon tissue, of equal thickness; the 
plate to be tested is placed behind it, and the 
source of light is a tablet coated with phospho- 
rescent sulphide of calcium, excited by burning 
a piece of magnesium ribbon ; it has been proved 
by experience that a certain length of ribbon is 
sufficient to raise the tablet to its greatest 
luminosity. After excitation, the tablet is 
aUowed one minute's rest before being used to 
test plates, it having been discovered that a very 
rapid falling off in luminosity occurs during the 
first few seconds, but that after a minute the de- 
crease is so slow that it may be disregarded. 

A member : Please give us a Uttio informa- 
tion about washing. * 

Mr. Henderson : As to the time required for 
washing, much will depend on the temperature 
of the washing water. But it is a, good plan 
always to keep on the safe side. After my emul- 
sion is set, I put it in a vulcanite cylinder with 
both ends open ; over one end is fastened a sieve 
of copper wire — I believe about No. 16 medi — 
while through the other an ebonite plunger is in- 
troduced, expelling the emulsion in shreds. 

The emulsion, thus broken ap, is placed in a 
washing apparatus, constructed as follows : 

A is a vessel of wood or stoneware^ mine is of 
the latter material, by Doulton, of Lambeth — with 
a ledge B around its interior, at about one-third 
its height from the bottom ; on this ledge rests 
a fine hair sieve, C, in which the broken- up emul- 
sion is placed; above the top of this sieve a 
water supply pipe, D, enters; while at the 
bottom it is provided with a bent outlet E, of 
such height that the water level is preserved 
above the top of the emulsion in the sieve. F 
is a light tight cover. 

You must be careful to keep the whole of the 
emulsion under water during the operation of 
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washing. I have traced some of my own failures 
to allowing some portion of it to adhere to the 
side of the sieve, where the water did not 
reach it. 

When washed and re -dissolved your emulsion 
should measure about 15 ounces; if less, make 
it up to this quantity. 

Asked by a member as to quantity of thymol 
necessary, Mr. Henderson replied that for this 
quantity of emulsioo, 7 or 8 grains dissolved in 
^ oz. alcohol would be ample. He had found 
no injurious action on the emulsion from the 
copper wire, but the wire itself was rapidly 
corroded by the ammonio -nitrate salts, and he 
would recommend that it be silver plated. 

Dr. Garrison: Have you tried the addition 
of bichromate of potash to the emulsion before 
washing? 

Mr. Henderson : I do not see any advantage 
in it. It will remove green fog, to be sure, but 
it changes it into gray fog, which is worse. 

Mr. Aiken : What substratum do you recom- 
mend? « 

Mr. Henderson: I never use any. Mr. A. 
Cowan, of London, tried some experiments on 
the addition of various quantities of chrome 
alum to the emulsion, and found no difference 
in speed. If there was any difference in brill- 
iancy, it was in favor of the emulsion containing 
the largest percentage of chrome alum. 

I have not used formic acid, but it Is used by 
some makers to prevent frilling. Frilling, by 
the way, is generally owing to decomposition of 
the gelatine, and if proper care be taken not to 
make the emulsion too hot, and not to re- melt it 
too often, there should be no trouble on this 
point. 

Mr. Hesler : You promised to say something 
about iodide in emulsions. 

Mr. Henderson : If you use much more than 
I have here — 2 grains iodide to 3 drachms 
bromide — you will slow your emulsion consider- 
ablv. 

flowever, the moi^ gelatine your emulsion con- 
tains in proportion to silver, the more iodide you 
can use without preceptibly slowing your plate. 
The reason is this : 



Iodide makes a yellow film, more difficult for 
the light to penetrate; but the larger the propor- 
tion of gelatine the more transparent is the film; 
so that the yellow tinge is not so obstructive. 

In landscape work, a pretty thick (opaque) 
film is an advantage as a safeguard against 
halation, and it allows more latitude in ex- 
posure. 

Mr. Aiken : Do you find any'advantage from 
the use of a chloride? 

Mr. HendersoQ : None whatever. There is a 
question whether chloride can exist for any 
length of time in presence of free bromide. 

I will relate a strange experience. Mr. Gadett 
gave me a boiling formula. By boiliog 15 min- 
utes he found that he^ot a ceitain speed. Boil- 
ing 45 minutes gave him a much greater rapidity, 
but beyond that he could get no benefit from 
prolonging the cooking. I tried his formula, 
and oould only get the speed he attained in 15 
minutes by continuing the boiling 2 hours. 

Mr. Gadett's plates, by his formula, fixed 
quicker than those made by mine, although they 
contained about ten times the amount of iodide. 
Mr. Gadett was under the impression that the 
iodide was precipitated and filtered out; but 
from experiments I made, I found that this was 
not so. and I have come to the conclusion that 
by prolonging emnlsification at a high tempera- 
ture, iodide of silver cannot exist in presence of 
free bromide. 

The cold emnlsification gives mnoh more sen- 
sitiveness than boiling; a boiled emulsion may give 
as high a sensitometer number as an ammonia 
one, but in the former several figiures will dis- 
solve out in fixing; that is to say, they will not 
develop to printing strength. 

Dr. Garrison: What developer do you rec- 
ommend for these plates? 

Mr. Henderson: They can be worked with 
any developer, but mine is generally prepared as 
follows : 

Take 1 oz. pyro ; ^2 oz. potassium bromide ; 
15 oz. water, and 10 minims nitric acid, for stock 
solution. For use, dilute this down with water 
to 2 grains pyro per oz., and add to each oz. 2 
minims liq. ammonia, .880. 
I find no advantage in sulphite of soda. 
Mr. Aiken : Do I understand that your stock 
solution of metagelatine is thirty grains to an 
ounce? 

Mr. Henderson: Yes. Gelatine is boiled 
until it decomposes; the ammonia is added to 
accelerate the action ; prolonged boiling without 
ammonia would answer the same purpose. I 
prefer Nelson's No. 1 for emulsifying. 

Mr. Edge worth : I believe you claim to make 
an emulsion with less silver than others. 

Mr. Henderson : I have used as little as one 
grain per oz. and obtained fairly rapid plates, 
with good density. For opals or gektino- 
bromide paper, I think this is just what is 
wanted. A heavy emulsion is fatal to brilliancy 
in this case. 

I have made 37 oz. of emulsion with thirty 
grains of silver, but I do not recommend su<m 
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extreme economy. I can, however, make a very 
good emulsion with the same qnantities of salts 
I have used here, increasing gelatine and water 
to bring it up to thirty oz. 

Mr. Burnham asking some question as to use 
of canary medium in daylight, Mr. Henderson 
replied that it was always advisable to use as 
little light as possible. Nearly all the trouble 
with fogging so often complained of with rapid 
plates, resulted from using too much light in 
handling them. He did not believe in chemical 
fog at all. 

Mr. Greene : How much emulsion would you 
allow for an 8X10 plate? 

Mr. Henderson: I am more familiar with 
some other sizes. For instance, 15 oz. of emul- 
sion prepared according to the formula I have 
used to-night, should coat thirty^ six 8^X6^ 
plates, or a gross of quarters. 

The more rapid the emulsion, however, the 
thicker your plates must be coated, as a protec- 
tion against halation, for the reason that a blue 
film is so much more readily penetrated by 
actinic rays than an orange one. 

Prof. Hough : Do you consider a very ra^id 
plate as good as a slow one for general use ? 

Mr. Henderson: Yes; but it requires much 
more skill to develop it. Col. Stuart Wortley 
stated the case concisely when he t^aid that he 
could teach any one to make an emulsion, but 
that to develop a plate was a science only to be 
acquired by long practice. If I was making 

flates for the trade, aad wished to make money, 
do not think I would put on tbe market any- 
thing more rapid than sixteen Warnerke, about 
the average sensitiveness of a Britannia or 
Wnitten & Wainwright plate. Such plates as 
these any one can develop. Of course, if par- 
tics wanted more rapid plates, and I knew tnem 
to be capable of handling them, I would supply 
them, but should not consider it policy to put 
them on the market indiscriminately. 

Mr. Henderson now passed around for exam- 
ination some gelatino- chloride prints on opal 
glass, which were much admired for their brill- 
iancy and warm reddish tone. He explained 
that tbe process was neither patented or secret, 
but consisted simply in coating the plates with a 
chloride, instead of a bromide, emulsion, and 
printing by contact similarly to the old collodio— 
chloride process— no development. Prints can 
be toned to any color desired. 

The following is the formula : 
Hard gelatine, 80 grains; dissolved in 1^ oz. 

water. 
Silver nitrate, 75 grains; in ^ oz. water. 
Dry sodium chloride, 21 grains; potassium 

citrate, 21 grains; water, ^ oz.; warm and 

dissolve. 

Warm the solution of silver and gently pour 
into gelatine ; then add the sodium and citrate, 
also warm, stirring all the time. Pour in a dish 
to set. Work in a yellow light; wash in the ordi- 
nary way, but keep everything very cool, as this 
emulsion is very thin ; then melt up and add 3 



grains salicylic acid in 2 drachms alcohol, and 
1 grain chrome alum in a little warm water; 
filter and coat. 

You will find the emulsion almost as thin as 
water; if great contrast is wanted, work it 
thicker ; the reverse for softness. 

The emulsion will not keep, so make small 
batches as required, and use the plates as soon 
as you conveniently can, as they are prone to turn 
yellow. Tone in a borax bath, after a thor- 
ough washing ; fix in hypo, 20 per cent, for at 
least 10 or 15 minutes; wash well and give a 
bath of alum. 

These plates may be printed in the ordinary 
frames without difficulty. Push both negative 
and opal against one side and end of the frame, 
i. e., into one comer. You may examine as 
often as you please. 

Mr. Edgeworth: As the question of sub- 
stratum has been raised, it may perhaps interest 
some of those present to state that nearly all the 
large dry-plate factories in this country have 
abandoned the use of any substratum, and now 
simply polish their glass on a cotton buffing 
wheel running at a very high speed. 

Eastman uses a species of whiting on the 
buffing wheel, but I think the others use nothing 
whatever. 

Mr. Henderson : One plate- maker in London, 
who has unusually dean water to work with, cleans 
his glass with soda and water, then with clean 
water and a rubber sponge, finishing with a 
rinse under the tap, and dries his glass in a 
cabinet over a Bunsen burner. I have a glass 
dryer at home, completed just before I left'; 
have not thoroughly tested it yet. 

If I used any substratum at all, it would be 
silicate of potash. Making plates solely for my 
own use, I have never found such a thing neces- 
sary. Possibly, if making for the trade, I might 
use a substratum. 

Mr. Douglass, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Henderson, said he understood that gentle- 
man had stayed over at some little personal 
inconvenience, in order to be present at this 
meeting, and he was sure every one present felt 
under a great obligation to him. 

Motion seconded; carried unanimously. 

On motion, adjourned. 



SOOIETY OF AMATEUB f H0T0GBAPHEB8 OF 

Hew Yobk. 

The last regular meeting was held at the socie- 
ty's rooms, 1262 Broadway, on the evening of July 
8, the president, Mr. F. 0. Beach, in the chair. 
Mr. W. E. Partridge was elected secretary pro 
tern. 

Upon moiion the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting was dispensed with. Several com- 
munications received since the last meeting were 
read, among which was a letter from J. J. Brig- 
inshaw, secretary of the London and Provincial 
Photographic Society, in which he stated it was 
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the desire of his society to open a correspond- 
ence with this society, and to exchange any re- 
ports that would be of mutual interest. Accom- 
Eanying the letter were sent the minutes of the 
Lst '^Lecturette" of the association, held on May 
8,1884. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Newton and 
carried, authorizing the president and secretary 
to exchange minutes of meetings-with the London 
society as proposed, and reciprocate the favors 
shown in any way they deemed best. 

The secretary read other communications from 
F. A. Greenleaf , of the U. S. assay office, Helena, 
Montana, expressing his interest in the cause of 
amateur photography and a desire to exchange 
specimens ; also from Dr. John Butler, who was 
reluctantly compelled to resign from the society 
because of lack of time to practice the art ; also a 
letter from T. B. Hallet declining to become a 
member. 

Mr. John S. Hicks sent a letter of regrets and 
enclosed a few specimen prints of winter scenes. 

The Obairman. — The formation of a National 
Association of Amateur Photographei-s has lately 
been suggested, and it has occurred to me that 
it would be a very good idea. A national associa- 
tion of amateurs composed of representatives of 
amateur clubs from all parts of the country, meet- 
ing once a year, would, it strikes me, be very de- 
sirable and tend to promote our favorite art sci- 
ence. Very few officers would be required. 
A motion to authorize the secretary to cor- 
respond with other amateur clubs in tlus country 
to further this end I think would be advisable. 

Mr. Newton made a motion, which was carried, 
''That the president and secretary be authorized 
to correspond with such clubs as were known to 
us, with a view to the formation of a national as- 
sociation of amateur photographers." 

The names of Mr. a. N. Grisdale and Mr. Wm. 
Manger were then proposed for active member- 
ship, and the names of Mr. Geo. H. Bockwood 
and Mr. John A. Knorr, as subscribing members. 
All were duly elected. 

The Chairman stated that some of the mem- 
bers who went on the recent Hudson river excur- 
sion would relate their experiences in the devel- 
opment of their plates, and anv difficulties which 
they encountered ; he then called upon Mr. New- 
ton for an account of his experience; in reply he 
said that it was the worst day's work he had 
had in the last ten years, and might almost be set 
down as a failure. He exposed eight plates in 
all. Upon one plate he had secured a double in- 
stantaneous exposure. He brought a proof of the 
negative to show how beautiful the picture was. 
Through the dark bank of the Hudson could be 
seen the bright white image of the steamer Alba- 
ny filled with people, dashing along toward New 
York with all flags flying, while floating grace- 
fully above her on another sheet of water was the 
picture of a schooner under full saiL He then 
exhibited two negatives made on plates of En- 
glish manufacture, each having irregular insensi- 
tive patches in the film about 1^ inches in diam- 
eter. On laying them film side together in con- 



tact, it was noticed that the patches nearly 
matched making it evident that the insensitive- 
ness was due to some cause not inherent in the 
emulsion itself. In the package the plates were 
packed with the films toward each other sep- 
arated by a thin sheet of tissue paper. 

Mr. Newton then remarked that the cause of 
the defect had been explained to him by the 
president as being due to the probable packing 
of the plates before the film was thoroughly dry, 
which caused some chemical action to be set up 
between the film and the chemicals in the paper, 
whereby the damp portion of the film was made 
insensitive to light. 

In support of this explanation Mr. Beach ex- 
hibited two negatives taken by him some time 
ago, in the films of which were irregular insensi- 
tive transparent ;3pots which exactly matched 
each other when placed in contact. 

Regarding the success attained by other mem- 
bers on the excursion the chairman remarked, 
that Mr. Robertson had some of his plates frill 
badly while in Mr. Newton's soda and potash de- 
veloper. Mr. Rich lost most of his plates by be- 
ing light struck while changing them in the im- 
provised dark room on the yacht. Mr. Dean, Mr. 
Grant and Mr. Chamberlain all had secured fair 
pictures. Mr. Metcalf exhibited some very fine 
views, and some instantaneous work of an excel- 
lent character. He used the Eastman special 
plate with ferrous oxalate developer. Mr. Beach 
stated that he had had very good success, having 
obtained eleven good pictures out of a dozen 
plates of four different brands. The twelfth 
plate he thought had been light struck before it 
was placed in the plate holder. He had developed 
them all with one kind of developer which he 
would explain later on. 

The general results of the first field excursion 
were regarded as very satisfactory, and the wish 
was expressed that another should shortly be 
made. 

Mr. Newton then gave a formula for preparing 
a substitute for ground glass, as follows: 

Take water 3 oz. 

Starch 30 grains. 

He said: You need to mix the starch thor- 
oughly with the water, and see that all the 
particles are broken up and incorporated ; then 
boil it for about five minute:i. The cooldng is 
important and should be thorough. When this 
is finished the solution is then strained through 
a linen handkerchief or any fine piece of muslin. 
If it does not go through the cloth you can press 
it through; now let it stand until it is cold, then 
it is ready for use. Enough starch is poured on 
the plate to cover it ; it is then carried to the 
edges and corners of the plate with a glass rod 
and the plate is drained until the proper thick- 
ness, is obtained. 

In the particular sample which I gave the 
president, I added 10 grains of gelatine. 
Wherever you are, if you accidentally break your 
ground-glass you can always make a good substi- 
tute with the formula stated. 

The chairman said he had tried the starched 
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glass and found the grain muoh finer than ordi- 
nary ground glass, \^hich was of value in 
focusing. 

On behalf of Mr. Bartholomew, the inventor, 
the chairman exhibited a model of an improved 
drying box for sensitive paper. It was a square 
box, made of either wood or metal, large enough 
to hold about a dozen sheets, of paper, 18x22. 
It had a sliding top, allowing easy access, and 
the interior was divided horizontally by a perfo- 
rated metal partition, located about three inches 
from the bottom. A vertical division was pro- 
vided at one end for a lamp or gas light. 
Over the perforated metal partition are hung on 
wires- the sensitized sheets, which are dried by 
the heat from the lamp, pasbing over fi*om its 
chamber into the large drying chamber. A 
small door in the side of the box, at the bottom, 
allows the introduction of a saucer of ammonia 
under the perforated partition, making it easy 
to fume the paper after it is dried. 

At the request of the chairman, Mr. Newton 
then gave a formula for a silver solution for 
silvering paper, which he claimed gave excellent 
purple tones without fuming, as follows : 

Water 1 ounce. 

Nitrate of Silver 40 grains. 

Nitrate of Ammonia 80 grains. 

Liquid Ammonia 3 minims. 

Upon this solution the paper is floated for 
three minutes. The edge of the dish is placed 
towards the operator, and the paper drawn 
across it in such n way that the capillary attrac- 
tion holds the paper in contact with the edge 
and wipes off the surplus silver. No fuming is 
required, but should it be used the ammonia 
should be half the ordinary strength. Fuming, 
however, would not produce much difference in 
the paper. After being in use for some time the 
bath will become acid, and must be rendered 
alkaline by the addition of more ammonia. It 
must turn red litmus paper blue instantly. The 
bath can be run down as low as 25 grains of 
silver to the ounce before the paper will give 
pictures of a brown tone; it should register 
&om 54 to 56 by the hydrometer; it will always 
remain clear and white and should be kept in 
the light. 

Mr. Mapes then asked some questions in 
regard to two negatives which he showed, which 
had a white deposit upon the greater portion of 
the film. A discussion then ensued and the con- 
clusion of several gentlemen was that it was 
something unusual only with amateura. It con- 
sisted of a failure to wash the plates sufficiently 
after they left the alum bath and before fixing in 
the bypo. The acid of the alum decomposed the 
hypo, and also the sulphur in the latter, which 
accounted for the deposit complained of. 
Thorough washing before fixing was the remedy. 

The chairman then remarked that he had pre- 
pared a series of solutions for the piirpose of 
making a few comparative experiments with the 
pyro developer to illustrate the important func 
tion which sulphite of soda plays in giving to 
the negative a clear, gray, quick printing color. 



and in preventing rapid oxidation of the 
developer during development. 

He had exposed a few plates in the camera, 
and if time permitted would develop a few with 
the different solutions to show their effect. Some 
two years ago he had tried developing plates with 
dry pyro and carbonate of soda, probably the 
simplest formula which had been proposed, but 
he found, as many others had, that it produced 
thin slow printing negatives, full of detail, b ut 
of a disagreeable color. By introducing into the 
developer equal quantities of saturated solutions 
of sulphite of soda and carbonate of soda in 
combination with the usual amount of dry pyro, 
negatives of a bluish gray, quick printing color 
were obtained closely resembling negatives 
developed with ferrous exalate. 

He had prepared a variety of solutions 
including pyro preserved with formic acid; 
pyro, formic acid, and sulphite of soda, with a 50 
gr. to the ounce solution of granulated carbonate 
of soda: a 50 gr. to the ounce solution of 
granulated carbonate of soda, cbem pure sulphite 
of soda, Mr. Newton's soda, potash and sulphite 
soda solution, and lastly a pyro solution and a 
potash and sulphite soda solution, the formula of 
which is given below. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, but two 
experiments could be made. A recess was now 
taken, and the president, Mr. Newton, and 
several gentlemen retired to the dark room to 
witness the experiments. The first included the 
successful development of four plates of two 
different brands in one mixture of the potash 
developer, prepared by Mr. Beach. The solution 
remained clear and was of a slight cherry color at 
the termination of development. When viewed 
by white light the negatives were of a clear, 
bluish gray color. 

The second and last experiment included 
the development of a plate with — 

Water 1 oz. 

48 gr. to the ounce of Pyro preserved 

with Formic Acid, 50 min. 

Carbonate Soda sol., (50 gr. to oz.) 3 drams. 

The development was rapid, but after fixing 
and on viewing by a white light the negatives 
possessed the sickiy yellow and green color about 
which the president had spoken. In a few min- 
utes the solution became turbid and dark. 
The experiments illustrated very plainly the 
difference between the two forms of developer. 

On emerging from the dark room the 
president gave the following as the formula, 
which he had used in successfully developing 
four different brands of plates used on the recent 
Hudson trip: 

NO. 1 — PYRO SOLUTION. 

Warm Distilled Water or melted Ice 

Water 2 oz. 

Sulphite Soda (crystals) Ohem. Pure. 

437 grs. to oz 2 oz. 

When cold add — 
Sulphurous Acid 2 oz. 

And then add — 
Pyro (Schering's) ^2 oz. or 218 grs. 
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Which is done by pouring the sulphite 
solution into the ^ oz. pyro botlle, and repeat- 
ing the poaring out until the pyro is dissolved. 

The resulting solution will measure five 
ounces and will be approximately a ten per cent, 
solution. Accurately speaking, one ounce will 
contain 44 grains and one dram 5^ grains of 
pyro. The solution is filtered and kept in a 
tightly corked bottle. 

NO. 2— POTASH SOLUTION 

Is made of two separate solutions, which are 
prepared as follows : 

C Water 4 oz. 

A < Carbonate Potash, Ohem. Pure, 437 

( grs. to oz 3 oz. 

It will contain 327 grs. of potash to the ounce. 
The next solution is — 

(Water 3 oz. 

B < Sulphite Soda, (Crystals) Chem. Pure, 

( 437 grs. to oz 2 oz. 

And as the sulphite of soda will yield one 
ounce of water, the resulting solution will 
measure four ounces, and will contain an average 
of 218 grains of sulphite to the ounce. 

The two solutions, A and B, are now mixed, 
forming a concentrated combined potash and 
sulphite solution, measuring between 8 and 9 
ounces, which will keep indefinitely, and be of 
uniform strength at all ordinary temperatures. 

In each ounce of the combined sola ti on there 
will be 164 grains of carbonate of potash and 110 
grains of salphite of soda. 

To develop a 5 X 8 plate, which has had a drop 
shutter exposure, take two ounces of water and 
add thereto 3 drams of the pyro or No. 1 solu- 
tion — equivalent to 15 grains — and from 3 to 4 
drams of No. 2, or the potash and sulphite solu- 
tion — equivalent to 75 grains of potash and 54 
grains of sulphite. The developing solutions 
thus formed will measure approximately 3 fluid 
ounces, and will contain 5 grains of pyro, 25 
grains carbonate of potash, and 18 grains of 
sulphite of soda to each ounce. 

When the solution is poured upon the plate 
the high lights appear rapidly, but the shadows 
remain clear, the details therein coming out 
gradually. 

For a time exposure 2 drams of No. 1, 
and, to commence with, 1 dram of No. 2 are 
added to two onnces of water. If the image does 
not appear in a minute's time, a second dram of 
No. 2 is added, and is snccessively added by 
degrees until development commences. In this 
way a plate, aboat which the time of exposure is 
unknown, or which may be over exposed, can be 
successfully developed without the use of a 
bromide. 

Among the advantages were that the solu- 
tions, by being in concentrated form, can be kept 
in small bottles, and be conveniently handled. 

The potash solution is always uniform in 
strength and will keep a great length of time. 

No restrainer is necessary; no clearing 
solutions are required. 

Mr. Beach exhibited several negatives devel- 



oped with this developer, which were very clear 
and brilliant. 

Mr. Newton showed a number of transparen- 
cies made upon the new Anthony transparency 
plate, consisting of several marine and landscape 
views; they were developed by ferrous oxalate^ 
ve^ clear in the high lights, and of a black tone. 

The work was much admired. Mr. Par- 
tridge had tried the plates also very recently, but^ 
in place of the ferrous oxalate developer, used 
carbonate of potash and pyro. 

One plate he said was developed with 3 grains 
of pyro and 30 grains of carbonate of potash to 
the ounce, without bromide or sulphite of soda. 
The pyro was preserved with a little oxalic acid. 
Some excellent specimens were shown. 

A discussion then ensued as to the merits of 
pyro developed transparencies, some members 
claiming that it was impossible to avoid th& 
inevitable pyro stains, and others holding the 
opposite view. 

The meeting then adjourned. 



Stboluno, recently, on one of the South Lon- 
don Commons much frequented by the itinerant 
photographer, we spied one of the fraternity 
with an enormous carriage -umbrella under his 
arm. Our curiosity was stimulated, and we 
watched his proceedings. He was not long be- 
fore he canght a sitter, and while he focussed and 
exposed the plate, his assistant held the umbrella 
over the sitter. "I wouldn't be without that um- 
brella for anything," said he to us afterward. 
*'Why, I can take 'em in the open sunshine, and 
get a nice shade over the face, and they come out 
with the eyes fust-class." This was very hkely» 
but the tout ensemble — the simpering sitter, and 
the anxious assistant shielding her almost lov- 
ingly with the umbrella— made an extremely 
funny picture, quite worthy of the detective 
camera. 

Photooraphi as a means of verification has 
many applications, and we see that the proprietor 
of an advertising circular has hit on a new one. 
He proves that he has posted the six thousand 
copies he agreed to post, by a phototype repro- 
duction of the official receipt for the postage oi 
the six thousand copies of No. 1 of his circular, 
posted in bulk and without stamps. — Photo- 
graphic News. 



We have received from Mr. E. L. Wilson,. 
Philadelphia, a little leaflet entitled, **A Quiet 
Chat on the Prices of Photographs." It is de- 
signed for the reception-room table and for gen- 
erol circulation by photographers amongst their 
patrons, and contains a statement of the various 
items which go to make up the increased cost of 
modern pliotographs as compared with ihose of 
a few years ago, and also a list of prices charged 
by the leading galleries in twenty States of the 
Union. 
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There has been some talk of making a moye- 
ment to establish a Photographio Section of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Would it not be weU first to organize 
a Photographic Section of the American Associ- 
ation for the Amendment of Constitution and 
By-Laws? 

At the last meeting of the Chicago Photogra- 
phic Association, Mr. A. L. Henderson, while 
stating that in his own practice he used no sub- 
stratum for gelatine plates, said that if he should 
use any at all, it would be silicate of potash. We 
notice that at the last (July 22d) meeting of the 
Photographic Society of Great Britain, in answer 
to a question of Mr. T. Sebastian Davis as to 
whether any members had. experience with the 
water-glass substratum, Mr. Cowan pointed 
out that not only does the use of such a substra- 
tum cause the film to adhere to the glass, but it 
makes the emulsion fiow over the plate almost as 
readily as collodion. 

We understand that silicate of soda was referred 
to in this case, but presume the difference in the 
alkaline base will be of very little consequence. 

We may mention that at lea^t one dry-plate 
maker in this country has met with trouble aris- 
ing from the alkalinity of this water-glass sub- 
stratum. 



While on this side of the Atlantic the present 
summer has been, so far, a cool one, oar friends 
on the other side have been treated to a long 
spell of (for England) exceptionally hot weather. 
The heat in some of the photograph galleries has 



been, at times, so groat that sitters could not en 
dure it, and had to give up the idea of having 
themselves made "beautiful for ever" until cooler 
influences should prevail. How about the oper- 
ators? 

Various devices for ventilating and otherwise 
reducing the temperature of ^studios have been 
discussed in the English journals. The best of 
them is the proposal to run a pipe from the base- 
ment to the skylight room with a fan driven by 
a small gas engine to create a current of air. 
This, however, presupposes that the photographer 
has control of the basement. We think an "ex- 
haust ventilator" on the roof, similarly driven, 
would be more effaotive. The ascending current 
would be readily supplied by the stairways, etc. 



The relation between the keeping qualities of 
gelatine plates and the manner in which they are 
packed, which has been several times discussed 
by the Chicago Photographic Association, came 
up before the London and Provincial Photo- 
graphic Association last month. The same theo- 
ries which have been ventilated here were ad- 
vanced there, and the general conclusion seemed 
to be that moisture and deleterious chemicals in 
the packing paper or "separators" were the chief 
causes of foggy edges, etc. 

Mr. Cobb stated that since he had adopted the 
precaution of thoroughly drying his packing pa- 
per, he had heard no complaints. The paper he 
had been using was the ordinary chrome yel- 
low paper used for dark-room windows. He had 
also lately been using "parchmentized" paper- 
paper treated with sulphuric acid and washed. 
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While in Cincmnati we had the pleasure of 
forming fche acquaintance of Mr. E. J. Carpenter, 
secretary, and several members, of the Xl/iDcinnati 
Amateur Society. We found them agreeable, 
genial gentlemen and accomplished, enthusiastic 
photographers. They possess very comfortable 
and commodious quarters, haviug an ample side- 
light and a small sky-light, allowing them to 
practice portraiture with considerable success. 

Like the Ohioago Amateur Club, the Society 
embraces in its membership several medical gen- 
tlemen who employ photography as au auxiliary 
in their professional practice. 

The dark room is very large, commodious arfd 
well-arrauged ; allowing three or four operators 
to work at one time. The windows are glazed 
with ruby glass and provided with yellow cur- 
tains. Gas jets are placed outside them, so that 
work can be carried on indifferently by daylight 
or gaslight. 

Our Cincinnati friends believe in using good 
apparatus and making fair sized pictures. Very 
few, if any, 4X5 outfits are to be found among 
them; the usual sizes being 5x8, 6^X8^ 
and 8 X 10, with aPgood proportion of the latter. 

Anthony's "Nover and the new front tail- 
board Blair seem to be the the favorite cameras; 
while in the matter of lenses, the Morrison Wide- 
Angle and Rapid Copying seem to have almost 
a monopoly. 

We must congratulate the amateurs of the 
Queen City on the excellence of the work they 
are turning out. Mr. Greene, who accompanied 
us — and who, it is generally conceded, is **no 
slouch" in landscape work, — said that he would 
have been proud to have produced some of it. 



A Few Ideas Suqoested by the OnronrHAxi 

OOHVEHTIOB. 

Considered simply as an exhibition of photo, 
graphs, it must be conceded that the late conven- 
tion was fairly successful. We think everybody 
who attended it must have felt amply repaid for 
the expenditure of time and money by the les- 
sons learned and pleasure derived from a careful 
inspection of the work displayed. And yet, even 
the exhibition was not what it should have been 
The number of really prominent men in the pro- 
fession whose work was represented at Cincin- 
nati was very limited, and those were mainly 
from the Middle and Western States. New York 
City, so far as we could ascertain, was wholly un- 



represented. An American exhibition of photog- 
raphy without a single example of work from a 
metropolitan studio must seem an anomaly to 
any foreigner. We suppose the explanation is 
that the fraternity of that city have not forgotten 
the gratuitous insult they receive i from Mr. Sea- 
vey, during his (mal)administration of the office 
of local secretary; we fear the association will 
never recover from the effects of the mistake 
made in tliat appointment. 

Be that as it may, the names of Sarony, Mora, 
Eurtz, Bogardus, Fredricks, and others, are 
sadly missed in an exhibition of this kind. 

There were some Boston exhibitors, but they 
were not representative names. Where was Black, 
or Southworth ? 

Proceeding to Philadelphia, we find nearly the 
same state of things. Mr. Gutekunst was repre- 
sented merely by examples of phototypes and 
window transparencies ; not by any display of 
regular gallery work. Gilbert & Bacon, as we 
remember, were about the only large house fairly 
represented in this respect. 

Baltimore had its share of representatives, but 
we miss the name of Bendann, which was a regu- 
lar ** stand by** in the old N. P. A. exhibitions. 
Baltimore, however, is suffering so badly from 
the low-price fever that it would be unreasonable 
to expect any very remarkable work from that 
quarter. 

Again, it might have been expected that the 
geographical position of this year's convention 
would have a^>traoted a large number of exhibi- 
tors from the Southern States. Such, however, 
was not the case. We did not see a single exam- 
ple of work from New Orleans, Mobile, Memphis^ 
Nashville, Charleston, Galveston or Bichmond, 
or, indeed, from any Southern point except Athin- 
ta and Macon, Ga. — unless Baltimore is to be 
ranked in this category. 

Mr. Landy was, to the best of our recollection, 
the only "representative" photographer of Cin- 
cinnati who made any exhibit. 

Chicago, although probably as well represented 
as the majority of the large cities, certainly did 
not make the display it should have done. We 
mentioned in our last that we thought Mr. 
BocLer had not done himself justice; and this 
gentleman's exhibit, with that of Mr. Max Platz 
(who is well known to have been Mr. Bocher's 
assistant for a number of years, abd whose work 
naturally exhibits a considerable resemblance to 
that of the latter), virtually, if not absolutely. 
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coDstitnted the Ohioago ooutribntion to the ex- 
hibition. 

Mr. Bjder, of Cleveland, although a member 
of the executive committee, made no exhibit. 

The fact is, St. Louis was the only large city 
anything like fairly represented. The reason is 
obvious : Two of the three dry-plate companies 
which offered prizes are located there; and it is 
natural that they should have made special efforts 
to secure a good representation of their plates 
from their own city. Moreover, the display 
which, on the whole, we are disposed to class as 
the best in the entire exhibition, was made by 
Mr. Cramer's own gallery. 

Again, the only negatives shown at Cincinnati 
were a portion of those from which the compet- 
ing pictures were printed, and were exhibited by 
the dry-plate companies as specimens of work on 
their plates; and, as we said in our last issue, 
these negatives constituted a very important 
part of the exhibition, so far as the education of 
photographers in dry-plate manipulation is con- 
cerned. 

In short, we are forced to this conclusion — 
that the exhibition owes whatever success it 
achieved to the prizes offered by three manufact- 
urers of dry plates, as a private enterprise, and, 
that without this stimulant it would have been a 
dismal failure, like the convention proper. 

The moral, we think, is obvious. The associa- 
tion, as at present run, really offers no induce- 
ment to photographers to contribute samples of 
their work. No prizes are given, the exhibition 
remains open for a space of time totally inade- 
quate to the trouble and expense of preparing 
and shipping an exhibit, and the general public 
does not see the display, except by an accident 
such as that by which the Cincinnati display was 
thrown open to the citizens for a day and a-half . 
Even in this case, however, as no sufficient ad- 
vertisement of the fact was, or could be, given on 
such short notice, the number who availed them- 
selves of the privilege was exceedingly small. 
Furthermore, the time of year was unfavorable 
for securing the attendance such a collection of 
work merits. The Cincinnati display was singu- 
larly poor in landscape work, more so, we fancy, 
than any previous convention. And this in face 
of the constant increase in the number of persons 
devoting their attention to this branch of pho- 
tography, and the vastly superior facilities offered 
in the shape of dry-plates and apparatus I We 
sadly missed some of our representative land- 
scape men who have been wont to contribute to 



former conventions. , The **Far West" was al- 
most totally unrepresented — a few specimens of 
indifferent work by Millen, of Gunnison, Col., 
being about the only examples we can call to 
mind. Where was Mr. Haines, of Fargd ? Where 
all the California landscape men? 

As we stated in our review of the exhibition, 
Mr. Armstrong, of Milwaukee, made the finest 
display of landscape work there, and yet Mr. 
Armstrong kept his best specimens in two albums 
at the hotel, instead of on the screens at the Mu- 
sic Hall. Probably the reason was that room 
could not be found for them. As it was, many 
pictures were stowed away in comers where it 
was impossible to see them properly, and almost 
impossible to find them without a guide familiar 
with all the intricacies of the building. How 
would it have been if the supply of material had 
been what it should have been? 

The questions frequently asked by new arrivals 
—"Where are the pictures?" **Is this a photog- 
raphers' convention, or a dealers' convention?" 
suggest the query, Did the executive committee 
commit a blunder in giving up the main hall to 
apparatus, materials, backgrounds, etc., and stow- 
ing away the pictures in the galleries and muse- 
um rooms? As we had no time to devote to in- 
vestigating the pros and cons of this matter, we 
prefer not to express any opinion. It is quite 
likely the light in the main hall would not have 
been so good for the pictures as that in the rooms 
allotted to them. And the background men, at 
any rate, were not especially favored either as to 
light or space, for many of their canvases were lo- 
cated where it was impossible to form any judg- 
ment of their effect. 

Before dismissing this portion of our subject, 
we may point out a few facts which seem to have 
been pretty well established by this exhibition. 

Firstly : It is now a foregone conclusion that "wet 
collodion must go." Those advocates of the old 
process, who have so far been persistently main- 
taining that gelatine cannot compete with it in 
excellence of results, are now virtually left "with- 
out a leg to stand on." Some of the large work at 
Cincinnati it would have been almost on impossi- 
bility to have produced at all by the wet process, 
while the average quality of the work shown this 
year will certainly compare very favorably with 
any collection of collodion work hitherto got to- 
gether. It is, we think, safe to assume that this 
was exclusively a dry-plate exhibition; if there 
was any collodion work there, it must have been 
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insigDiflcant in amount and not marked in any 
way for distinction. 

Secondly : Even those who admitted that for 
negatives gelatine could compete in quality of 
work wiUi coUodion, often maintained that for 
transparencies it could not approach the latter. 
This proposition we think has been effectually 
answered by Mr. Giitekunsfc's large transparencies 
on Oarbutt's A plates. 

Thirdly : Platinum has demonstrated its ability 
fo compete with silver even for smal^ work, and 
for book illustrations it offers such advantages 
over the latter as cannot fail to ensure its general 
adoption. We do not imagine it can compete in 
price withheliotype work for this purpose, where 
a great many copies are required, but it certainly 
ought to be able to compare favorably with silver 
prints in cost, because the item of mounting is 
dispensed with. Moreover, it is likely to largely 
displace carbon in the near future, especially for 
enlargements, and is already doing so to a very 
considerable extent. 

Fourthly : One of the most striking features 
of this coUection of pictures was the quantity of 
large work. This is undoubtedly one of the re- 
sults of the general adoption of dry-plates, for by 
their aid this class of work has been placed with- 
in the reach of hundreds of photographers who 
could not attempt it before for want of the neces- 
sary apparatus or skill, or both. The superior 
rapidity of the gelatine plate has superseded the 
necessity for the huge and very expensive lenses 
formerly considered indispensable for the pro- 
duction of life-size negatives; the front combina- 
tion of a good cabinet lens being now usually suffi- 
cient ; then, again, it was no easy matter to flow 
a 20 X 24 plate, to say nothing of a 26 X 42 ; and the 
development of such a negative was quite an ac- 
complishment, while a very large silver bath was 
indispensable for sensitizing, unless this opera- 
tion was performed in a flat dish. 

But now the plate comos to the operator all 
ready for exposure, and there is no more difficulty 
in developing a 26 X 42 negative than a 5 X 8. 

All which is undoubtedly for the good of the 
profession at large ; for large work pays better in 
proportion to the time and labor expended than 
cards and cabinets. Moreover, it tends to ad- 
vance the dignity and importance of the art. 

Fifthly : As will be seen from an account of 
the exhibits, an increasing amount of attention is 
being devoted to what may be called genre work 
—that is, to groups (or siogle portraits) designed 
to illustrate some motive or idea. As it is in 



this direction that photography can best main- 
tain its claim to be considered fine art, this "sign 
of the times" is a most hopeful one. And here, 
again, while much may be due to the advance in 
artistic education of the photographer himself, 
without the gelatine plate he would have been 
utterly unable to accomplish many of the results 
shown at Cincinnati. 

As to the sessions of the convention, they must 
go upon record as absolutely barren of results. 
Nothing was accomplished, or even discussed^ 
but some changes in the constitution and by-laws,. 
aU trivial except that one requiring an initiation 
fee from all members (except employes) hereafter 
joining. Mr. Byder's paper was the only one of 
any importance read. That of Mr. Traill Taylor,, 
on "Photographic Progress," (printed in our last, 
issue) was ''tabled" without reading. 

A great deal of time was wasted in discussing- 
details which should have been settled in com- 
mittee, and a good deal more owing to the pre- 
siding officer's ignorance and disregard of parlia- 
mentary rules and general incapacity to ''handle'^ 
the meetings. These, however, were minor 
faults ; the main part of the blame for this un- 
mitigated fiasco must be shouldered by the ex- 
ecutive committee, who had arranged no pro- 
gramme, or, from all appearances, done anythingp 
at all. 

The attendance of photographers at Cincinnati 
was fully as large as could reasonably be ex- 
pected ; amongst them were many ready to im- 
part information on a number of subjects, if a 
chance had been given them, and a still larger 
number eager to acquire such information ; but no 
opportunity was offered. 

It is the duty of the executive committee - or, if 
it is not, the constitution should be amended to 
make it so — to arrange and pub'ish in printed 
form, a programme for the entire convention, giv- 
ing the hours of meeting each day, with the papers, 
to be read and discussed, and any other businesa 
to be transacted at each meetiog. In order to do 
this, the committee must make all these arrange- 
ments beforehand, and see that the necessary 
papers are forthcoming. We fail to see why 
there should be any more difficulty in procuring^ 
them than in the case of other scientific bodies^ 
although it must be admitted that the scant at- 
tention paid to some of the papers read at pre- 
vious meetings— well-prepcured, and on sifbjectft 
in which photographers ought to be interested — 
was not calculated to encourage future efforts. 

If such a course had been followed, every dele- 
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gate present would know that a certain subjeot 
was coming np at a certain meeting, and if he 
felt any interest in that subject, would take care 
to be present. It would, of course, be the duty of 
the executive committee to see that the subjects 
were such as to interest as large a number as i>os- 
sible. But it is useless to expect to hold a large 
audience while a few men are wrangling over some 
petty change in the by-laws. Nor is it likely that 
much can be accomplished when the president 
starts out with the idea of getting through 
the convention with the least possible labor to 
himself. 

Again, the idea of calling a meeting to order at 
10:30 A. M. and adjourning before noon, is an 
absurdity. There should be but one session a 
day — at any rate, only one daylight session — 
which should open at 10:30 a. m. or there- 
abouts, and adjourn about 3 p. m. As it is, by 
the time the meeting settles down to business, a 
motion to adjourn is made, and under such cir- 
cumstances it is ridiculous to expect that any 
solid work will be accomplished. 

It is, perhaps, a debatable question whether 
the association should pay for a stenographic re- 
port of its proceedings, or whether that should 
be left to the individual enterprise of the photo- 
graphic journals; but if the afsociation under- 
takes the work the executive committee should 
see that competent men are employed for the 
purpose. If there had been any technical dis- 
cussions at Cincinnati it is certain the short-hand 
reporters there employed would have made a 
complete mess of .it. Even as it was — with an 
exceptionally easy task before them — their report 
is both incomplete and inaccurate. It was de- 
cided, moreover, that copies should be supplied 
to all the journals ; yet it appears that only four 
of them received any. Mr. Weingartner claims 
that the reporters told him that they had for- 
warded the others; but we do not exactly imder- 
stand what right he had to lake their word for 
it. 

The Cincinnati Music Hall contains one of the 
finest organs in the country; will the executive 
committee be pleased to state why that organ 
was not once heard during the convention ? 

The convention was honored by the presence 
of a gentleman whose services in advancing dry- 
plate photography have won him distinction all 
over Europe. This gentleman very kindly vol- 
unteered to demonstrate before the convention 
a process of emulsion making with which his 
name has become identified. Perhaps Mr. Kent 



will explain why this ofier was neither accepted 
nor even laid before the convention ? Reasons 
enough have been suggested, but we think the 
fraternity would Kke the president's own version 
of the matter. 

It seems to us that the P. A. of A. will need to 
be reorganized on a different basis if it is to be- 
come in any sense a permanent success. In the 
first place, the time of year at which its meetings 
occur is unsuitable. People do not like to sit for 
a number of hours in a closely packed hall with 
the thermometer at 90^; and the out-door attrac- 
tions are liable to be too strong at this season. 
It has been urged that midsummer is a dull time 
with photographers generally ; but, while it may 
be so with a great many, there are also many 
others who could better spare the time at some 
other season; and we tbink, on the whole, Octo- 
ber would bring out as large an attendance. Feb- 
ruary, at any rate, is not usually a busy month, 
and would possess the recommendation that it 
would probably be more comfortable in- doors 
than out. 

This question of season has another aspect ; it 
is fully as important, in our judgment, that the 
general public should see the exhibition as that 
the members themselves should do so; and we 
believe with proper management a considerable 
proportion of the expenses might be recovered 
in this way. 

But it is useless to expect such an exhibition 
to be well patronized in the dog-days, when, in 
addition to having the temperature to contend 
against, you meet the difficulty that ''society" is 
"out of town." 

Again, it seems on the whole advisable that 
the association should have a permanent loca- 
tion, although we are aware that much may be 
urged in favor of the peripatetic system. 

We come now to the vexed question of prizes. 
Whatever may be the objections to giving prizes 
— whether in form of money, medals, or diplo- 
mas, or a combination of any two or more of 
these — it is pretty evident that no extensive or 
energetic competition will be secured unless some 
inducements are offered. We have already ex- 
pressed our conviction that the exhibition of 1884 
owed its existence practically to the prizes offered 
by the dry-plate manufacturers. 

The exhibition, as we have said, should be 
open to the public,and an admission fee charged ; 
but the first few days the members tdone should 
be admitted, in order that they might have ample 
room to carefully study the work. It should re- 
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main open at least two weeks, and perhaps 
longer, and should be open evenings. 

The delivery of all exhibits a certain number of 
days before the opening (say a week) should be 
insisted on ; every picture (or set of pictures, ac- 
cording to circumstances) numbered, and a 
printed catalogue issued at a price which would 
yield a small profit on its actual cost. Perhaps 
it might be advisable to make it free to mem- 
bers. 

It will doubtless be urged that all this is vis- 
ionary and impracticable ; that the public won't 
attend, and so forth ; but we fail to see why, if 
similar exhibitions are a success in other coun- 
tries, they should not be here. The experiment 
has never been fairly tried; the conventions have 
always been held at an unsuitable season; have 
been insufficiently advertised, so far as the laity 
are concerned, and sufficient inducements have 
not been offered to bring together a collection of 
work which should be really representative. 

Then there are a number of important applica- 
tions of photography which have never been rep- 
resented at these conventioas ; in fact, no effort 
has ever been made to have them represented. 
Photo-micrography is one of them. Astronom- 
ical photography is another; and there are a 
number of others which might be specified. 

Of the almost innumerable photo-mechanical 
priuting processes, only one— the phototype of 
Mr. Gutekunst — was represented at Oincinnati. 
Not a single specimen was there of the Wood- 
bury type or Stannotype ; not one of any of the 
block printing processes — Ives, Meisenbach, etc. 
— or a solitary photo-lithograph. 

There were a few window transparencies — all 
by one exhibitor— but we did not see a single 
lantern slide. 

In fact, the association has been run on too 
narrow principles, and by men of too narrow 
views. The same meagreness characterized the 
exhibits of apparatus. Large areas were occu- 
pied with quantities of every-day stock, so that 
the space devoted to this department presented 
the appearance of an exaggerated stock-house; 
but in point of novelty or scientific interest it 
was sadly lacking. In fact, the manufacturers 
and dealers had evidently laid themselves out 
rather to sell ''standard" goods than to exhibit 
anything interesting; and thus dozens of camera 
boxes of one pattern and size might be seen, and 
backgrounds by the mile, which could have been 
much better exhibited by means of photographs, 
obstructed the lobbies and corridors. 



Not a single optical lantern was to be seen ; 
although photography is almost the exclusive 
agent now elnployed in the manufacture of lan- 
tern slides, it would have seemed from this dis- 
play that photographers were entirely ignorant 
of the existence of such an instrument. This 
may be partly accounted for by the fact that the 
lanteru has been persistently ignored by the 
photographic press in America, which, like the 
P. A. of A., has hitherto been conducted on al- 
together too narrow a basis. 

In conclusion, we repeat that the Photogra- 
phers' Association of America, if it is ever to be 
really successful, and to command respect at 
home and abroad, must be reorganized on a new 
and broader basis; there is no reason why it 
should not be for America what the Photographic 
Society of Great Britain is to that country ; but 
it will never be so until it is conducted on similar 
principles. 



Wk have received from Mr. T. H. Blair, of the 
Blair Tourograph and Dry-plate Co., a complaint 
that our notice of their exhibit is likely to do them 
more injury than good. Giving Mr. Blair the 
"benefit of the doubt," by assuming that he is 
not fishing for free advertising, we will proceed 
1o explain. 

In describing his new ''combination" portrait 
box we said "the front part works an 8x10 plate 
with the usual carriage movement," and, "there 
is no carriage, of course, on the 14x17 end, 
which is furnished with a plate-holder having an 
ingenious curtain slide, etc." 

We do not think there is much danger of any 
practical photographer misunderstanding this, 
but as Mr. Blair, himself, according to his letter, 
has done so, it may be well enough to state that 
by a "carriage movement" we mean the usual 
sliding or repeating back supplied with all first- 
class portrait boxes for cabinet or card work. 
Mr. Blair seems to have understood it to signify 
that the 14x17 part of the box had no bed, 
though how he could possibly make such a mis- 
take is a mystery, seeing that we distinctly said, 
"The bed of one is made to slide into that of the 
other." 

We would like to know, further, how it would 
be possible for both parts to be provided loUh 
double swing, which we distinctly stated to be 
the case, if the rear part had no bed? 
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FBIZB8 AT TEE OOHVEITIOH. 

The oommittee on awards made their report as 
followR : 

THE CBAHEB AWARDS. 

OiNOiKiYATi, Jtdy 30, 1884. 
Mr. G. Cramer. — ^Yoar oommittee on awards 
having performed the duties assigDed to them 
beg leave to Mibmit the following report. 

f'or first prize on work 11 X 14 and larger, F. W. 
Querin, St. Lonis, Mo. 

For first prize for best collection of cabinets 
and other sizes below 11 X 14, J. E. Hale, Seneca 
Falls, New Tork. 

For first prize for best collection of views, J. 
Landy, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Your committee would recommend honorable 
mention of the following exhibits : - 

Scholten, St. Lonis; Max Platz, Ohicago; 
Gilbert & Bacon, Philadelphia, Pa.; O. P. Scott, 
Qoincy, 111. ; Blessing & Euhn, Baltimore, Md. ; 
H. N. Hardy, Boston, Mass. ; D. A. Clifford, St. 
Johnsbnry. Yt.; O. M. Paosch, Newark, Ohio. 
Had Mr. Cramer permitted the collection made 
by his operator, Mr. Emeger, to be entered for 
competition it woald certainly have secured the 
prize and shonld have special mention. 
Bespectfnlly submitted, 

Joshua Smith, 
W. H. Potter, 
G. M. Cablislb, 
C. T. Stuabt, 
S. J. Dixon, 
Committee on Awards. 

THE ST. LOUIS DRY-PLATE CO. AWARDS. 

The St. Lonis Dry-Plate Company six prizes 
of $100 each for the best display of photographs 
made on their plates. 

W. H. Potter, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. B. Clark, Indianapolis, Ind. 

F. W. GuERiN, St. Lotiis, Mo. 

Strauss Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 

C. W. Motes, Atlanta, Ga. 

T. H. Doerr, Louisville, Ky. 

HONORABLE MENTION FIRST-CLASS WORK. 

D. P. Thompson, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. J. Kirknees, Baltimore, Md. 
Leo Weingartner, Cincinnati, O. 
Tensfeld & Kuhn, St. Lonis, Mo. 
George Heyn, Omaha, Neb. 
C. H. Tonndorff, St. Louis, Mo. 

THE INOLIS AWARDS. 

Mr. Cook Ely, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, took the 
first prize. 

Also Mr. Elton, of Palmyra, N. Y., took a 
prize. 

EBPOBT op the PBOOEEDIHGS op THE FlPTH 

Ahhual Oohvehtioh op the Photogbaph- 

EB8' A8800UTI0H OP AMEBIOA. 

SECOND DAY. 

Cincinnati, July 30, 1884. 
The convention was called to order at 10 : 30 
a. m., by its President, Mr. Kent. 
The President —The first business in order is 



the report of the nominating committee. Mr. 
Carbutt is chairman of that committee; is he 
present? If not, Mr. Carlisle will please come 
forward. 

A member— I think Mr. Carbutt is not ready 
to report. 

The President — We will defer that business 
for the present, and will proceed to miscellaneous 
business. Anybody that has any basiness of that 
description will have an opportunity given at 
this time. 

Mr. Blessing— Mr. President and gentlemen of 
the convention : Last year I had the honor of 
addressing you a letter on the subject of prices, 
which was read and discussed at some length, but 
unfortunately my views and suggestions were 
misunderstood, and the discussion took the 
wrong direction. I was understood as wanting 
the convention to fix the price to be charged for 
photographs. If first-class cabinet photographs 
are worth eight or ten dollars per dozen, let us 
say so. If second-class photographs are worth 
six dollars per dozen, let us tell the public so ; 
and if another class of photographs can be made 
honorably and honestly for three or four dollars 
per dozen, let us call them third-class, and tell 
the people so. But if good work cannot be made 
for one doUar per dozen, one dollar and a half 
per dozen, two dollars per dozen, or two dollars 
and a half per dozen, let this convention say so in 
terms not to be misunderstood by the public, so 
that everybody will know what estimate to place 
upon the productions of the "Cheap Johns, who 
are so lavishly advertising the best work for one 
dollar a dozen, and absolutely humbugging many 
intelligent people into their places of business. 
I have prepared a set of resolutions embodying 
my ideas concisely and ask this convention to 
adopt them or substitute something better: 

"Jiesolvedf By the Photographic ABsoeiation of America 
in ooDvention assembled, that flrst-olass cabinet-flxe pho- 
tographs cannot be made for a less price than eight dollars 
per dozen; second-class not less than five dollars, and 
third-class not less than three dollars per doeen 

"Jiesolved, That the price charged by the proprietor of 
any gallery shall class his work. 

"Resolved^ That the photographer who works for prices 
less than those quoted is compelled to nse cheap material, 
employ cheap and unskillful assistants, and will give his 
patrons inferior and unreliable work." 

Mr. President and gentlemen, brother laborers 
in the field of art : do not leave Cincinnati until 
you have put yourselves squarely on record in 
regard to prices. For the evil is growing, spread- 
ing and widening, and will continue to eat as 
doth a cancer, until photography becomes a by- 
word and a reproach. We all know that silk can 
be had at fifty cents a yard, and silk at five dol* 
lars a yard, and it is no hard matter for the ladies 
to understand which is the best. Let us make 
the price of photographs as easy of comprehen- 
sion. If my competitor next door makes photo- 
graphs for half what I am charging, and my pat- 
rons ask why I cannot make them as cheap, I 
have to make the best defence I can. In doing 
so if I make the case strong they condemn me 
for it on the ground of being uncharitable and 
unneighborly. But let the convention sanction 
a basis for prices, and then each one of us can 
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make such local use of it to suppress the fast- 
xddeuiug circle of cheap pictures as he thinks 
best. Mr. President, if all of us were in your 
position, whose work stands Extra No. 1, then 
there would be no necessity for urging this con- 
vention to take action on this matter. But come 
with me to Baltimore, and see the pitiable condi- 
tion of photography to-day. brought about by 
one man through spite. But I wiJl not harrow 
up your feelings by reciting the condition of onr 
fair Art there. Suffice it to Ray that pric s range 
from one to two and a half dollarfl for cabinets in 
the majority of the gnlleries. You all live in 
glass houses and are as liable to suffer from the 
same cause as we in Baltimore; tli«Tefore. I ear- 
nestly entreat you not to let this opportunity pass 
of putting your condemnation upon the ruinous 
practice of cutting prices. 

Mr. Klauber, of Louisville —Mr. President: I 
have just arrived this morning, and I would like 
to be excused by the convention for not being 
here on time, being one of the officers I am in- 
formed that there are going to be some changes 
made in onr by-laws, so whoever has got that 
in hand, I would like to make one sugges- 
tion, which I find is something that is very 
neceitsary for our organization. First, that 
we elect a permanent secretary for the conven- 
tion, and that the executive committee, who- 
ever they may be, shall have power to appoint a 
local secretary. Now we have but one secretary, 
and at the last meeting we had a great deal of 
trouble to find a secretary who lived in Cincin- 
nati. Now a permanent secretary, who is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, could live almost 
anywhere ; then if we g^t a good secretary once, 
we could keep him. Now you have to change 
your secretary according to your location. I be- 
lieve if you elect a secretary, and give the execu- 
tive commi tee and President power to appoint a 
secretary to do the local business, you will get 
along a great deal better. I make that sugges- 
tion as we need two secretaries— one to attend to 
the hall and the other to the convention. That 
is something that I have been thinking over a 
great deal. I see there is some resolution here 
in regard to changing our by-laws, which I think 
we have to do. It is very necessary. I will speak 
about that hereafter. 

Ttfe President— If any one has any remarks to 
make on the subject they will have an opportu- 
nity to be heard. There is an opportunity while 
we are waiting for the report of the committee 
on nominations for any gentleman to propose 
any business that is in hand; I shall be glad to 
hear from anybody. No one responding, the 
President %aid : I propose that the gentlemen 
all put on their hats; that is the fashion in a 
Quaker meeting; and yon must all be careful not 
to speak until all the others have been hoard. 

Mr. Gentild— Mr. Prewdent. directly after the 
adjournment of the lant meeting I received a 
cablegram from Mr. H. Baden Pritchard, wishing 
to send his congratulations to this association. 
As it has never been made public, I should like 
to take this opportunity of doing so. As I said, 
it was sent by Mr. H. Baden Pritchard, the late 



editor of the Photographic News, who recently 
died in England. He simply sent his congratu- 
lations to the association, and I think that inas- 
much as he was a g ntleman very prominent in- 
deed in pho ography — I imagine that nearly 
every member ))resent has read some of his works 
— we might make some remarks of coudoleoce 
with regard to his decease. I think it would not 
be inappropriate for this association to have 
some resolution made in that regard. 

Mr. Carlisle — The only way that Mr. Klauber's 
suggestion may be acted upon is by an amend- 
ment to the constitution, and it may be necessary 
for Mr. Klauber to make this amendment at this 
session so that it may be acted upon at the next. 

The President — That is his intention. 

Mr. Bellsmith— I move that the President 
name a committee to take in hand the alteration 
of the constitution and report at onr meeting to- 
morrow. 

The President — I understand that no commit- 
tee will be necessary for that. There will be a 
resolution introduced this morning which will lie 
over until to-morrow for action. A resolution to 
alter the constitution must be introduced at least 
one session before it is voted upon ; that resolu- 
tion will come this morning. 

Mr. Klauber — Mr. President, I coincide with 
the last speaker. If you want to change any laws 
and wait until you have resolutions here, and talk 
about them, it will take more time than yon have 
to spare. Therefore, it would be better to have 
a committee appointed, say of three, to whom all 
rcf-olutions affecting our present by-laws and 
constitution should be referred, with instructions 
to report to-morrow, so that yon have it in proper 
shape. If you have resolutions introduced 
here, this gentleman wiU have one and this one 
will have another. In all well regulated bodies 
the first thing they do is to appoint a committee 
on by-laws. They have power to prepare what 
they think is necessary, and then the body here 
can resolve itself into a committee of the whole, 
and if it is all right, pass it. This way you get a 
resolution here, and one there, and nothing to 
work upon. A committee of three can do a great 
deal more than if you have it before the whole 
body ; therefore, I move that the President ap- 
point a committee of three to prepare an amend- 
ment to our by-laws, and do whatever is beet for 
the future of our association. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The President then appointed as a committee 
to revise the by laws, Mr. E. Klauber, of Louis- 
ville, Mr. Banks, of Little Bock, and Mr. Bell- 
smith, of New Jersey. 

The President— I trust that this committee 
will be prepared to report to-morrow morning. 
I also wish to appoint a committee in the matter 
spoken of by Mr. Gentile, in regard to H. Baden 
Pritchard. *I will appoint Mr. Gentile a com- 
mittee of one to draft resolutions on the death of 
H. Baden Pritchard, to be presented to this 
meeting to-morrow. I notice in the room a dis- 
tinguished gentleman, Mr. A. L. Henderson, of 
England, a name yon are all familiar with. We 
shall be glad to have Mr. Henderson come for- 
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ward to the platform. I notice present also, Mr. 
Edward L. Wilson, who will also have the kind- 
ness to come to the platform. 1 have now the dis> 
ting^shed honor to introduce to you Mr. A. L. 
Henderson, of England. 

Mr. Henderson, having come npon the stage, 
addressed the convention as follows: 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: I con- 
sider mjself very highly honored indeed to have 
snch a reception from yon. It is certainly more 
than I expected when I left my own shores to 
<«ome to your gi^at country here. I must say 
that there are several things in connection with 
yonr conntry that I do not like. For one, it is 
too large. I do not like your mosqtdtos. My 
wife d€^n''t like them either; she is confined to 
bed this mornij^; from the e£fects of mosquito 
bites. I am sorry to say that I am no' a photog- 
rapher at all; my forte is more in the chemistry 
of photography, and I have done the best I could 
to forward photography by that means. Yon are, 
no doubt, all familiar with the articles that have 
appeared from my pen in the English journals, 
and have been often copied in the American jour- 
nals. I am here as the representative of an 
English society, the London and Provincial Pho- 
tographic Association. I came over to make a 
short visit, and while I have been here I have 
been very courteous y treated by your citizens. 
I am no speaker, I am a photographic chemist, as 
I mentioned before to you. I thank you very 
much for allowing me to visit your society here, 
and I shall go home with a very pleasant recol- 
lection of the great progress that I have seen here. 

The President— I will inquire if the chairman 
of the committee on nominations is here, Mr. 
Garbntt. While we are waiting for that commit- 
tee we shall have the pleasure of listening to the 
address of Mr. Ryder on the subject of the 
''Business Management of Photography." 

(Mr. Ryder then came forward and read his 
paper, published in our last number.) 

Mr. Bellsmith — I wish to move that the subject 
of prices — ^the discussion of prices — ^be taken up 
now ; that all arguments that may be made may be 
concentrated to this session. 

The President — The motion is, as I under- 
stand it, that the subject of prices which has 
been discussed in the paper given us by Mr. 
Byder, of Cleveland, be continued at this time. 
Anybody who has any ideas to present upon that 
isubject will now have an oportunity of doing so. 
As many as are in favor of it say aye. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The President— There is another matter be- 
fore the convention, and an opportunity will be 
given for this later. 

Mr. Cross — The subject before the house is 
one of the utmost importance to all ; it is one that 
we are all interested in. I think this convention 
should show its position on this question at this 
meeting. A man should raise his price to such a 
figure as will enable him to turn out good work 
and make a fair profit. I move that this society 
put itself on record as favoring an advance in 
prices all along the line. It is a move in the right 



direction. One man cannot doit alone; but if 
the society has made a move he has a start. Lee 
us make the start, and move to advance the 
prices. I move that there be introduced a resolu- 
tion that we all raise our prices. 

The President— A motion is made and sec- 
onded, that it is the sense of this meeting that 
every member shall do all he can towards the 
elevation of prices; that is understood but it is 
well enough to put it in the form of a motion. 

Mr. Hosier — We know that there are lots of 
men in the profession who believe that their 
work is not worth more than they charge for it ; 
they have got no good opinion of themselves, and 
of their work. Now, all the resolutions we can 
offer here will do very little towards lifting the 
thought of those men; the point is for every 
man to constitute himself a committee and appe^ 
to the world through his prices, through the 
quality of his work and through his own estima- 
tion that his work is worth all he charges, and 
not give them a premium to buy his work, but 
charge prices that will pay for the work and leave 
him a fair and reasonable profit. 

Mr. Cross — What Brother Hosier has stated is 
true. We want to raise the prices; we want to 
show that that is the feeling of this meeting; it 
will help ; it is a little start that points in the 
right direction. I move that the sense of this 
meeting is that every one raise the prices to the 
best possible figure. 

The President — There is an opportunity for 
further remarks. 

Mr. Brooks, of Mississippi — I am a very small 
man, but I have some very large ideas. I am also 
a very poor man, but I have some very rich rela- 
tions. I want to state to this convention that I 
feel that this honorable body of American pho- 
tographers should not condescend to allow a man 
upon the floor of this convention who would 
make photographs at the pitiful sum of a dollar 
and a half a dozen cabinet photographs. I don't 
wish to detain this convention or to bother you, 
I feel too little; but I want to put a flea in the ear 
of some of those tin typers here, just one. I 
know there are a great many men that make 
their living by making tin-tyi)es; I make a great 
many of them; it is perhaps a third of my busi- 
ness, although I don't pretend to prostitute it. I 
am sorry to say that most of those that' make 
them, make them so cheap that it degrades their 
profession ; this is as true of New Orleans as it is 
of Boston or New York. To those tin-typers 
who are making these tin-types for twenty-five 
cents apiece I would say to you that T get fifty 
cents for every one that I make, and I make a 
great many of them at fifty cents apiece and not 
at twenty-five cents a dozen and four for a quarter, 
but fifty cents each. I speak of this because I 
know it to be somewhat of a surprise to some of 
the Northern and Eastern men in that line of 
business. I very often have a customer come in- 
to my office who wants four or five or six of these 
tin-types, and I get two dollars for four tin-types; 
and so you see that you can get good prices if you 
demand them. 
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Mr. BlessiDg — From the discQssion that has en- 
saed I have not seen anjtbing that covers the 
gronnd as well as my resolution. If this oonyention 
puts itself squarely on record upon the question of 
prices, and says that third-class photographs can- 
not be made for less than three dolliffs a dozen 
without giving your patrons unreliable work, it 
is a square proposition and one that cannot be 
misunderstood. Let us take no doubtful action 
on ths question of prices, and if we say that three 
dollars is a faii^ price for third-class work and that 
it cannot be made for less, it covers the ground. 
We all know that silk can be bought for fifty cents 
a yard and for five dollars a yard, but we idl know 
the difference. Let us make our prices as easy of 
comprehension. 

Mr. Inglis— I think that Mr. Byder's address 
should be published in pamphlet form, and T 
would move that the members of this association 
each contribute fifty cents or a dollar, and send 
the pamphlets to the fraternity for the benefit of 
those who are not here. 

1 he President — Tliere is a resolution before 
the house which I trust we will dispose of in a few 
minutes. 

A Meml>er — ^I hope that the resolution of 
Brother Gross will prevail and I think it will 
help to establish a standard that we can go by. 

The President — The question is called for, 
but it is a good ways back, and I have forgotten 
what it is. 

A Member — I move, as an amendment to the 
motion that is before the meeting, that this con- 
vention shall have this address, to which we have 
listened, printed in pamphlet form, not that it 
should not be printed in all the journals, but that 
it shall be printed in pamphlet form, and that we 
as an association shall give it gratuitously to the 
photographers throughout the country, that they 
who have not been able to be here shall have the 
benefit of that address, which has struck to the 
foundation as he has given it to us to day. Let 
us take the advice that he has given us there; 
let each one of us begin to scrub our own doors 
and stand upon our own bottom ; and if we value 
our services at fifty cents a dozen let us do it; let 
every man assert his manhood and charge a price 
that is a living price, and see if he cannot do 
better in one year than he has done at this 
miserable price of a dollar a dozen. 

The President— The amendment being in the 
line of the renolution I shall consider it in order. 
Is it seconded? 
The motion was seconded. 
Mr. Byder — While I am deeply grateful to my 
friends who think well of the little thing I have 
written, I feel a delicacy about its being embodied 
especially in a pamphlet ; it will go through all 
the journals, and every word that I have said 
is as well known to every man here as it was be- 
fore I said it. I am very sensible of the compli- 
ment, but I would be glad if Mr. Inglis would 
withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Inglis — I will not withdraw my amend- 
ment. It is the best thing I have ever heard; I 
have never heard the subject discussed better. If 



we do what I propose in the amendment let the 
association do it nobly. If there are no funds, 
available for this purpose, let a voluntiu^ sab* 
Boription be taken up for it, and let us not 
only have it published in all ^e pai>er8 through- 
out the world, but in pamphlet form, and bring 
ourselves to such a pcnnt that we may be looked 
upon as worthy men. At the present time pho- 
tographers are a low, mean, contemptible set. 
This is simply plain language ; you do not need to- 
look into a dictionary for the meaning of th» 
words, but it is the truth. 

Mr. Blunt — I think it will be a more proper 
course to subscribe one dollar to pay for extra, 
copies of the Philadelphia Photographer and 
have it distributed to all the ''Cheap Johns" of 
the United States, and have it printed in that 
paper. 

Mr. loglis — As against the remarks that have 
been made to the amendment I do not object in 
any way that all the journals should publish it, 
and if the journals are liberal enough to distribute 
it let them do so; but let us have it in the pam- 
phlet form and every photographer will have it 
and read it more surely than if he receives it in a 
paper. 

The President — The resolution is that the able- 
address, which has been delivered by Mr. Byder^ 
be published in pamphlet form to be distributed 
throughout this country. As many of you as are 
in favor of that say Aye. 

The motion was carried. 

The President— Mr. Wilson has a few remarks 
to make. 

A Member — We have only voted upon the 
amendment. 

The President —The amendment in the line of 
the original motion has prevailed. I do not deem 
it necessary to put the original motion in thia 
case; it is not required* 

Mr. Wilson, of Philadelphia — Mr. President, I 
have enough material here to take the rest of the 
morning; but I will only take about four minutes. 
First, I have here a copy of the minutes of our 
last meeting, a present from the publishers of the 
Photographic Times and the Philadelphia Pho- 
tographer. I have a motion to make that the 
Executive Committee take some means of notify- 
ing the public to witness this most magnificent 
exhibition of photographic work known in the 
history of photography, and that the matter be 
referred to the Executive Committee to devise 
and use all means they can to get the people of 
Cincinnati here to see this exhibition to-morrow 
and next day ; so that the world may know what 
we can do. This will be one great step towarda 
the elevation of prices. First lift yourself, then 
your prices, and the world will help you. The 
next thing I have is a letter of invitation. It ia 
written to Professor C. P. Himes, one of our old- 
est amateurs, and who is to-day conducting a 
school of photography at Mountain Lake Park, 
Maryland. The letter is from Charles B. Bald- 
win, President of the Mountain Lake Asso- 
ciation. The letter is an invitation for the asso- 
ciation to hold its session of 1885 at Mountain 
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Lake Park. (Mr. Wilson then read the letter; 
fdso a letter from Prof. Himes.) I now move that 
this communioation be referred to the committee 
on location, or if not, that when the report of the 
c<fmmittee on location is received, this coarteous 
offer be considered. I have here a description of 
Mountain Lake Park which accompanies the in- 
vitation. 

It was then moved and seconded that the in- 
vitation to Mountain Lake Park be discussed be- 
fore the committee. 

The President — The committee will please take 
this matter into consideration in fixing a place of 
meeting in 1885. 

Mr. Wilson — One thing more and I am done. 
It is on the subject of prices. Tbose of yott who 
may read tlie best magazine cannot doubt the 
sincerity of the editor in the matter of raising 
prices, and to pr(»ve this further I have published 
a little pampblet which I have brought with me 
on thi;i subject. It hits the nail ou tbe head 
and is intendi d to be a help to those who want 
to be helped. I believe if we could go around as 
missionaries. tht»se who are here would confess 
that their pnces are not what they desire. Our 
brother Ryder has discussed the thing thoroughly 
and this little p>implilet will follow it up Be- 
member that we are sick; let us begin to sweep 
the door steps now. 

The Cbairman— I notice the chairman of the 
committee on nominations present. Is he ready 
to report? If so we will have the report now. 

Mr. Garbutt read the report of the committee. 
The committee nominated for President, James 
Landy, of Cincinnati ; for Secretary, H. McMich- 
ael, of Buffalo; for Treasurer, D. W. Carlisle, of 
Providence; for Executive Committee, J. H. 
Kent, of Bochester, and William Armstrong, of 
Milwaukee. Mr. Carbutt stated that they had a 
partial list of vice-presidents. 

The President — The list of vice-presidents 
may properly be left over until to-morrow morn- 
ing^s session. Gentlemen, you have heard the re- 
port of the committee, what will we do with it? 
The matter has to lie over of necessity until to- 
morrow morning. 

A Member— I move that the report be received 
and the committee continued until to-morrow. 

A Member — I would suggest that the report be 
taken back and the committee consider what Mr. 
Wilson has told us. 

The President — That is not necessary. Are 
yon ready? The question is that the report be 
received and the committee be continued. As 
many as are in favor will say aye. 

The motion was carried. 

The President — ^I would like to announce at 
this time that at three o'clock this afternoon there 
will be a group taken from the front steps of this 
building, promptly at three o'clock, local time. 

Mr. Weingartner — As was annonnoed yester- 
day there wiU be an excursion to-day to the Zoo. 
The round trip tickets to the Zoo and admission 
will be thirty ^sents. The tickets can be had here 
at the table after the meeting, and we start 
promptly at four o'clock. We aoeommodate about 



two hundred on each train, and we start promptly 
at four o'clock from this building. 

The President —Mr. Seavey has asked permis- 
sion, and has received it, to make a demonstra- 
tion of a subject on the platform to-morrow after- 
noon at 2 :30. A gentleman asked me if there 
will be any demonstrating to-day. The sun is on 
the platform and we will be unable to use it. 

Mr. Byder — Ladies and gentlemen: In the 
matter of Mr. Seavey's demonstration to-morrow 
I will further announce that he has a special 
model, a very beautiful young lady, who will be 
draped in the Greek costume, and it will be a 
great treat to all to see the effects that Mr. Sea- 
vey purposes to show and produce at the time 
mentioned, 2 :30. I hope that he will have a fine 
audience as his demonstration will be something 
rather attractive and interesting to every one. 

The President — Mr. Wilson, will you please 
state your resolution in regard to the matter of 
admitting the public to our exhibition ? 

Mr. Wilson — I did not make any. 

The President — Will yon make it as a resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. Wilson — I merely suggested that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee do what they can to get the 
public here to morrow or next day either by ad- 
vertising in the public papers or letting them 
know in some way that there is such a show, and 
lot them come and see it. Yesterday I had a talk 
with General Goshorn, who was' walking around 
alone, and he said he had offered to advertise at 
his own expense this magnificent and surprising 
exhibition we have here. Let the public come in 
and let us pound the fact into their heads that 
photography grows and we are going to grow 
with it, and our prices are going to grow, 

A Member — The object of bringing pictures to 
this exhibition is for the public to see them and 
know what photography is and can do. If we 
charge them twenty-five cents, but a very few will 
come to see them. For that reason the public 
should be notified tnat they can come here free 
and see the progress that has been made, and I 
would move that the President notify the public. 

The President — The public will be notified 
through the journals of this afternoon and to- 
morrow morning. We will see that that is at- 
tended, to. 

On motion the convention adjourned until July 
31st, at ten o'clock a. m. 



THIBD DAY. 

Cincinnati, July 31st. — Morning Session. 

The President called the convention to order 
at 10:45 a.m. 

The President— -While we are waiting, there is 
a matter that Mr. J. H. Nugent, of Chillicothe, 
would like to bring up in regard to the death of 
Mr. F. A. Simonds, of Chillicothe. 

Mr. Nugent was called to the stage, and deliv- 
ered the following eulogy : 

Mr. President, an4 members of the Photo- 
gri^hic Association of America : The task allot 
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ted to me is rather a painful one ; to announce 
the death of one of your worthy members, F. A. 
Simonds, of Ghiliicothe, who died Sunday morn- 
ing, the 13tU inst. The cause of his death was 
enlargement of the liver and infl mmation of the 
bowels. He was confined to his bed only one 
week. Towards the last his sn£fering8 were very 
aonte, and death was a grateful relief. 

Mr. Simonds was bom in Winchester, Mass., 
in 1828; he located in Chillicothe in 1858, and 
has resided there ever since, pursuing photogra- 
phy as a livelihood. His excellence in his pro- 
fession as a photographer was acknowledged by 
all. He was nevt-r marr ed, neither was he a 
member of any church, but he attended divine 
service regularly. He was honest, upright and 
just in all his dealings, having known him for 
twenty-foar years. By his strict attention to 
business he had become a man of some means. 
He has left behind as good a gallery as there is 
in Ohio. It is in one of the apartments where 
the spirit parted from the body. 

Mr. Simonds was strictly a temperate man ; he 
was opposed to Sunday work, and thought there 
should be one day in seven for rest. Mr. 
Simonds and myself carried on business in the 
same city for about twenty years. We never 
tried to injure or mar the feelings of each other. 
We were friends, and so parted. There was no 
man more devoted to his business, no man stud- 
ied harder to reach the top of the photographic 
ladder than Mr. Simonds. He was looking 
toward the meeting of the photographic conven- 
tion only a few days before he was taken down. 
He said : **I expect that the convention to be 
held at Cincinnati on the 29th will be full of in- 
struction, a large attendance and the finest work 
ever exhibited." On the walls of his rooms he had 
the finest of work, regardless of cost. His char- 
ity extended to those in need, and his donations 
were large and generous. Brother Simonds has 
gone to attend tbe convention above, while we 
are permitted to-day to attend the photographic 
convention here. The photographic art has lost a 
friend, the community in which he lived a good 
citizen, and the Photographic Association of 
America a good member. 

The President— At the time Mr. Gentilfi gave 
his excellent report on the ** Progress of Photog- 
raphy" I mentioned to you I had received a com- 
munication from J. Traill Taylor that he had al- 
so sent a report ; that report came last night, and 
proves to be a very excellent resume of the prog- 
ress of photography in the last year. I regret 
that it came too la e to be read in open conven- 
tion. It is quite lengthy, and will consume a 
good d^ of time, so it will be proper that the 
matter be brought up and acted upon this morn- 
ing as to its being placed on file for publication. 
We also received a letter with the report, which 
the Secretary will read. 
The Secretary then read the following letter: 

WooDOBBEN, London, Bnoi^and, July 19, 1884. 
Leo Weingartner^ Secretary of the P. A, of A: 

Mt Dbab Sm— Herewtthjilease find my report on prog- 
x«68 for convention. Afraid that my handwriting might 
not be very dear for yonr reading, I got my friend. Henry 
Oieenwood, the proprietor and pnbllaher of the Bntxsh 



Journal of PhotoQraphy, to set the report in type. Al- 
though compelled to oe absent this year from the oonven' 
tlon in physique I am with you In spirit, and accord yon 
my best wishes for present and future success. 
Faithfully yours, 

. J. Tbaill TAyix)B. • 
P. 8.— My friend, A.*L Henderson, a clever London 
photographer, is at present in the States and may probably 
visit Cincinnati during the convention. If he does, "be 
down" on him for a talk on experimental photograpny in 
London. He is always in the thi<*k of it here, and can givo 
much valuable information. Not only so, but he invariably 
imparts such Information cheerfully. J. T. T. 

The President — Gentlemen, what will we do 
with Mr. Taylor's report — what is yonr desire? 

A Member— I move that it be placed on file for 
pnblication, and that a vote of thanks of the as- 
sociation be extended to Mr. Taylor. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 

The President — This gavel which I am using 
has quite a history, and in connection with it I 
will read the following letter, received this morn- 
ing from Mr. T. H. Blair. 
The President then read the following letter : 
OINGINNATI, July 29, 1884. 
J. H. Kent, President of the Photographers' Association 
of America: 

D£AB Bib— I take pleasure in presenting to you* asPre»- 
Ident of thin assembled body, a parliamentary Instrument 
of order, and in as few words as are consilient say that 
though our city in the Far East may be but slightly repre- 
sented, it is my conviction that in heart \ha craft is with 
you. 

This gavel is made from a portion of the famous "Wash- 
ington Elm," which for so long a time occupied a well- 
guarded position on our Boston Common. 

It is presented with sincere wishes for the prosperity 
and longevity of this association, and In case of a disband- 
oient the gavel is to become the property of the giver. 
Yours very truly, 

T. H. BiiAiB. 

The President — On the part of this association 
I will tender the thanks of the society to Mr. 
Blair. There is another matter here' that may 
be presented at this time in relation to the ad- 
mission of the public to this building. I saw 
General Goshorn this morning and he kindly 
consented to remove the doorkeeper and allow 
the public access to the building, includiug the 
art museum. The resolution is here offered that 
a vote of thanks be tendered General Goshorn in 
consideration of his great liberality in opening 
this building to the public. 

A motion to the effect was seconded and car- 
ried. 

Mr. Hesler, of Chicago — I want to call the at- 
tention of this association and the members here 
assembled to the postal law in reference to the 
carriage of photographs in which photocpraphy is 
put at the foot in the estimation of postal author- 
ities. I have here a copy of the ruling of the 
third Postmaster General of the United States, 
which I beg leave to read. Leave was granted, 
and he read as follows : 

THIBD-CLA88. 

Mailable matter of the third-class embraces 
books, newspapers, periodicals, circulars, proof 
sheets and corrected proof sheets, and all matter 
of the same general character which is designed 
to instruct, amuse and cultivate the mind or taste. 
Postage one cent for two oz. or a fraction thereof. 

rOTTKTH-CLASS. 

Mailable matter of the fourth-class embraces 
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labels, patterns, photographs, playing cards, ad- 
dress tags, paper sacks, wrapping paper, blotting 
pads, bill heads, letter beads, envelopes with 
printed addresses thereon, and all other matter 
of the same general obaracter which is not de- 
signed to instrnct, amnse, oaltiyate the mind or 
taste or impart general imformation. This class 
includes also merchandise and samples of mer- 
chandise, ores, minerals and seeds. Postage one 
cent per oz., or fraction of an oz. 

Mr. Hesler — This class also indades fourth- 
class merchandise, samples of merchandise, ores, 
minerals, seeds, etc. You see ph tographs are 
placed in the same category as paper bags, etc., 
and are of no use to instruct, amuse or impart 
general information, or at least such is thought 
by the postoffice authorities. I think this classi- 
fication of photographs is an insult to photogra- 
phy and every man engaged iu it. I do not mean 
so much the postage as the insult placed on the 
art, and I think this association should take ac- 
tion in the matter and memorialize the postal 
authorities to enlighten them that there is some 
amusement and elevation in photography. 

Mr. Overpeck, of Hamilton— I have a resolu- 
tion to offer on this matter as follows : 

Resolved, That the recent ruling of the honor- 
able Postmaster General of the United States of 
America, by which photographs were placed as 
fourth- class matter, be and is hereby declared by 
the Photographers' Association as unjust and 
against the business interests of the photograph- 
ers as well as the merchants and manufacturers 
of the union. 

Resolved, That this body respectfully ask the 
honorable Postmaster General to reconsider said 
ruling and that the secretary of the association 
be instructed to forward a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the honorable Postmaster General of the 
United States. 

Mr. Overpeok— I also offer that the secretary 
of this association be instructed to send a copy 
of these resolutions to the Postmaster General. 
A motion to that effect was seconded. 

Mr. Wilson — I would amend the motion. You 
will find that when you take the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to task you have to fight your case, and hese 
resolutions won't work. A committee should 
have more than the power to present these res- 
olutions. The Postmaster General has reasons 
and good ones for making this change in the 
postal rates. I have tried to get him to bring 
them back. I make an amendment to this res- 
olution, to the effect that the committee have 
power to do what is necessary to work about the re- 
sult we desire, and not merely present resolutions. 

Mr. Klauber — The gentleman presenting this 
resolution did not make any motion to appoint 
a committee. His resolution reads that the sec- 
retaiy shall communicate with the Postmaster 
General. Will some one make a motion to ap- 
point a committee and refer these resolutions to 
it or will the secretary attend to the matter? 
You have no motion before you to appoint a com- 
mittee. 

The President— Was it intended that that 
ahall come in the form of a resolution? 



Mr. Klauber — Will any one make a motion to 
that effect? 

Mr. Wilson — I make the motioi^. 

Mr. Klauber— I do not want to make all the 
motions of this convention myself. I move that 
Messrs. Hesler and Overpeck shall be a commit- 
tee of two to correspond with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral about this mail matter. I think that will 
se tie it. 

A Member — I move that the secretary be ap- 
pointed chairman of that committee. 

Mr. Klauber — I accept that amendment. 

A Member — I suggest that Mr. Wilson's name 
be added to the committee. 

The President — A very good suggestion. 

A Member— I would suggest that the President 
be also added. 

The President — The committee would then be 
too cumbersome. 

Mr. Overpeck — I would like to withdraw in fa- 
vor of Mr. Wilson from that committee. 

Mr. Bllauber— Then make it Mr. Hesler, Wilson 
and the secretary of the association. 

The President — You have heard the motion. 
Is it seconded ? All in favor of it say aye. 

It was carried. 

The President — Messrs. Hesler, Wilson and 
the secretary of this association are appointed 
a committee to present this matter to the Post- 
master General. While we are waiting Mr. Wil- 
son will read a telegram he has received. 

Mr. Wilson read tlie following telegram : 

Nkw Orleans, July 30, 1884. 
E, L. Wilson, Cincinnati : 

Please extend invitation to National Photo- 
graphic Association to hold next meeting and 
exhibition here at our exposition- Signed, 

E. O. BUBKE, 
Director General World's Exposition. 

Mr. Wilson — I cannot imagine that any one 
here is ignorant of the fact that a world's fair is 
to be held at New Orleans commencing in Dec- 
ember and ending in May. I have in my hand a 
telegram from the director general of that great 
exposition which has just been read. Of course if 
action is taken on this matter favorably our next 
meeting would have to be between December and 
June next, as early as we choose; but whether or 
not it is expedient to go there, I am not willing 
to say ; but I have hero a resolution I would like 
to read in connection with this matter. 

Resolved, That this association accept with 
thanks the kind invitation of Director General 
Burke, of the World's Exposition, and that the 
committee named below be appointed with power 
for the purpose of securing a national represen- 
tation of photography at the New Orleans Expo- 
sition. Edward L. Wilson, Philadelphia; J. F. 
Ryder, Cleveland; T. M. Wilcox, New York; F. 
W. Guerin, St. Louis ; James Landy, Cincinnati ; 
James Mnllin, Lexington ; S. F. Blessing, New 
Orleans; S. H. Harper, Brooklyn, with power to 
add to their committee if necessary to do the 
"work. 

The President — You have heard the resolution. 
Is it seconded? Well, gentlemen, have you any 
remarks? 
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The motion was carried. 

The President — The next matter that properly 
comes up is the matter of the amendment to oar 
constitution. At the time of the appointment of 
the committee yesterday it did not occur to me 
that there ha<l been a committee appointed ; that 
matter should come up this morning. It seems 
to me that the most expeditious way to get along 
with it is to have this presented and referred to 
the committee to be incorporated in the report of 
the other committee ; in that way the whole mat- 
ter would be acted upon at the meeting this P. M. 

Mr. Carlisle — What then would become of the 
action of the prior committee? They have done 
their duty, therefore I call for action to be taken 
on the report of the committee of day before yes- 
terday which should have been acted upon yes- 
terday. 

The President — That is what we proposed ; it 
was an oversight, and it did not occur to me ; it 
properly comes up at this time and with the per- 
mission of the maker of that amendment it will 
be incorporated into the report of the committee 
and that will expedite the business. I think we 
are all agreed that an amendment is necessary 
and that some change in the various portions of 
the constitution are necessary; but it cannot be 
as expeditiously disposed of in any other way; we 
are losing too much time over it. 

Mr. Elauber — ^I wish to ask Mr. Banks to come 
up here, and that the resolution presented to the 
committee be voted on by this convention and 
then adopted if it sees fit. 

Mr. Banks — The amendment to the constitu- 
tion is already in the hands of the secretary, and 
it is his business to read it to this convention at 
this time. 

Mr. Elauber— I make an explanation of this 
matter. The committee were handed some pa- 
pers and thought, of course, as it is done every- 
where, that whenever a resolution was handed in 
the presiding officer refers it to the proper com- 
mittee on by- laws. Your committee on the con- 
stitution and by-laws took up that resolution 
which said that the initiation fee for employes 
should be three doUars; they embodied that res- 
olution in their report. Mr. Banks who was 
notified to act as secretary of that committee did 
not think it was necessary to bring that resolu-' 
tion here. The fault seems to be that the reso- 
lution was not acted upon yesterday, and because 
of that there seems to be some feeling; I do not 
think there should be any. I move that the res- 
olution be read and passed. I have no feeling in 
the matter. 

The President — I do not understand that there 
is or need be any feeling in regard to this matter. 
These two resolutions are exactly alike, and we 
propose now to have the former resolution voted 
upon, the one that should have been presented 
yesterday. That matter may be brought up at 
this time unless there is some objection to it. 
We will now proceed to vote on the resolution. 

A Member— I move that the resolution be 
again read. 

A Member — I move that this matter be laid 



over until the afternoon session, and that we now 
adjourn. *• 

A Member — Mr. Elauber made a motion thai 
a committee on by-laws be i4>pointed. The res- 
olution before the honse is a resolution to amend 
the constitution. 

The President — ^I understand the reporter has 
got the question down and can read it. 

The reporter here read the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Wilson— I move that this amendment just 
read by our reporter be r.^ferred to our commit- 
tee on amendment to the constitution. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Elanl)er — I offer as a substitute. 

Mr. Garlisl^" — I call the gentlemen to order; 
there is a motion before the house and has been 
seconded. Mr. Wilson's motion is properly be- 
fore the house and seconded. 

Mr. Elauber — Mr. President, if the motion is 
properly before the house I have a full right to 
offer an amendment or a substitute. 

Mr. Carlisle — I claim it has not yet been 
stated. 

The President — The motion is before the house 
and may properly be amended at this time. 

Mr. Elauber— Now^ Mr. President, to settle 
this matter I offer this report of the committee as 
a substitute for the resolution now before you. I 
will withdraw my. substitute. 

The President — Gentlemen, you have heard 
the original motion; the substitution is with- 
drawn. 

The question is called for. 

Mr. Wilson — My motion was that the resolution 
just read by our short-hand reporter be referred 
to the committee on amending the constitution; 
that disposes of Mr. Carlisle's motion satisfac- 
torily; and next comes our report which will em- 
body the same thing. 

Mr. Bellsmith — What I wanted was to save 
time and get the thing in proper bhape, so I 
move to refer it to the committee on the amend- 
ment of bv-laws. 

The President — ^You have heard the resolution. 
Are there any further remarks? 

It was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Carlisle —Mr President, are the resohitiona 
not to be read this morning? They must be read 
in this session to be acted upon in the next. 

The President -Let them be read. 

The report of the committee was then read. 

A Member — I believe that the employes under 
the amendment to the constitution and by-laws 
just read are required to pay as initiation fees 
three dollars and as their annual dues one dollar. 
I would amend that, making it read that the initia- 
tion fee of an employe be two dollars. 

The President— I do not understand that this 
matter is open for discussion at this time; it pro- 
perly lays over for one meetmg to be called op 
again this afternoon when it can be discussed. 
The constitution provides that any amendment 
shall lie over one meeting. The next business is 
order is the election of officers. 

Mr. Weingartner— A gentleman of the Toledo 
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Moulding Co. has lost a pocket-book containing 
eighty dollars. Anybody finding that will please 
bring it forward and giye it to him. 

The President— Here is a matter that has jnst 
been handed in ; it is a matter that all can take a 
part in if they choose, asking that the president 
announce that Mr. Growell, of Rochester, Minn., 
desires to take a large picture of this convention 
before the building at 3 o'clock ; all that want 
their picture taken will present themseWes at this 
time. The session this afternoon will be at 2 :dO. 
There was an aQuonncement that Mr. Seavey 
was to make some exhibition of posing that will 
be deferred until 4 o'clock to accommodate the 
meeting. Before proceeding to the election of 
officers I wish to apptiint a committee on the 
Progress of Photography. I name on that oom- 
mittee Messrs. WilsoD, Gentile and Garbatt. We 
will proceed to the election of officers. 

Mr. Klauber — ^I offer as a motion that in addi- 
tion to any name that has been proposed by the 
committee on nomination, names may be pre- 
sented by this assembly and voted for. For in- 
stance, a president has been nominated by the 
committee, let the conveDtion have the right to 
nominaie anybody else that they choose. It has 
been done so before. 

The President— Are the Committee on nomina- 
tions ready to report? 

Mr. Weingartner — The committee on nomina- 
tion offer the following names for the ensuiyg 
year: President, James Landy; Permanent 
Secretary, W. H. Potter; Treasurer, G. H. 
Carlisle; £2xecutive Committee, Joshua Smith 
and W. A. Armstrong, and recommend as the 
next place of meeting, Buffalo, N. Y. For Local 
Secretary, H. McMicbael. 

The President — You have heard the report of 
this committee ? 

Mr. Klauber — I move that the report of the 
committee be received. 

Seconded and carried. 

Mr. Klauber — I move that other nominations 
are now in order. 

Seconded and carried. 

The President— The President will be first 
voted for. 

Mr. Banks — I rise, sir, to present the name of 
a man not very old in years, perhaps, but who has 
won great distinction in our art within the last 
few years. He is a gentleman in every way cap- 
able to fill the position worthily; high toned, 
genial and capable. He is a gentleman also who 
has won great distinction in this great conven- 
tion and the conventions for several years past. 
I think he has never failed to attend a meeting of 
this association. He is a gentleman, a progres- 
sive photographer. I think he will reflect credit 
Xn the association ; a gentleman of whom we 
)an feel proud. I present tlie name of Mr. F. 
W. Guerin, of St. Louis. 

The President — Mr. Guerin is presented as a 
candidate. Are there any other candidates ? 

A Member — My friend, Mr. Guerin, wishes me 
to state that he cannot, and does not wish to, ac- 
cept the office. 



The President — Mr. Guerin wishes the gentle- 
man to announce that he cannot and will not take 
the office of President. 

Mr. Banks — I should have stated that Mr. Gue- 
rin is a very modest man. Mr. Gnerin, I have no 
doubt, would serve to the best of his ability, if 
elected. No man would feel justified in declin- 
ing a position of that kind conferred upon hin^ 
by a majority of the members of an association 
like this. 

The President — Mr. Guerin is nominat-ed. 
Are there any other names? 

A Mem1>er— I desire to nominate Mr. E. Klau- 
ber, of Louisville, as President of this associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Klauber — I hope the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee will withdraw my name. I am too young 
and I have got too short hair on my head to ac- 
cept the position of president of the association.. 
May be in ten years from now I may accept it. 

The President — Mr. Klauber asks the gentle- 
man to withdraw his name. 

A Member— I will not withdraw his name. 

The President — Mr. Klauber's name is not 
withdrawn, and he standi as a candidate. 

A Member — I nominate Mr. R. £. Lewis, of 
Springfield. 

A Member — ^I nominate Mr. Byder, of Cleve- 
land. 

The President— If the candidates are all nom- 
inated we will proceed to ballot. 

A ballot was then taken with the following re- 
sult. Guerin, 83; Landy, 72; Klauber, 31; scat- 
tering, 5. 

It was then moved and seconded that the one 
receiving the lowest number of votes be dropped .^ 
Carried. 

There being no election, a new ballot was or- 
dered to be tidcen. It resulted as follows: Landy, 
85; Guerin, 53 Klauber, 20. It was then moved 
and seconded that the election of Mr. Jamea 
Landy be made unanimous. Carried. 

Mr. G. H. Carlisle, of Providence, was elected 
Treasurer without opposition. 

W. H. Potter, of Indianapolis, and Leo. Wein- 
gartner, of Cincinnati, were nominated for Secre- 
^ry. Mr. Weingartner was elected, receiving 65 
votes to Mr. Potter's 39. By a vote of the con- 
vention Mr. Weingartner's election was made- 
unanimous 

Joshua Smith and W. A. Armstrong were 
nominated for executive committee. It was- 
moved and seconded and carried that the secre- 
tary cast the vote of the convention for those 
gentlemen as Executive Committeemen. 

Mr. Carlisle moved that the election of Vice- 
President be laid over until the afternoon. Sec- 
onded and carried. 

On motion the convention adjourned until 2 :30 
of this day. 



THIBD DAY. 

Cincinnati, July ^1,— Afternoon Session. 
The convention was called to order at 2 :40 p. m. 
The President — The first business in order is- 
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the amendment to the constitution ; it will properly 
be taken up aection by section. 

The secretary then read the proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution as foUows : 
To the Officers and Members of the P. A. of A. 

Gentlemen : Your committee, to whum was 
reft'rred the revision of the constitution and by- 
lawH, beg leave to submit for your consideration 
the following cbtinges : 

Strike out all of Bections 2, 3 and 4, article 2, 
of the constitution, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following : 

Section 2. Any person who is eligible may 
become a member of this society by rraking ap- 
plication to the secretary and paying an initia- 
tion fee of three dollars and one year's dues of 
two dollars in advance. 

Section 3. The annoal dues shall be two dol- 
lars for a proprietor, and one doUar for an employe ; 
and no one shall be considered a member until 
he has paid this amount to the proper officer 
above provided. Any member may be expelled 
for improper conduct by a two- thirds vote of the 
members present at any annual meeting. 

Section 4. The annual dues become payable 
on the first day of January in each year, and any 
member failing to pay the same prior to the ad- 
joummontof theannnal meeting shall forfeit his 
right to membership, and can only be reinstated 
on payment of an initiation fee, as provided in 
the case of admission of new members. 

We also strike out all of sections 1 and 2, arti- 
cle 3, and substitut-e the following: 

Section 1. The officers shall be a president, 
two vice-presidents, a Recording secretary and a 
treasurer, who shall be elected annually, and shall 
hold office until their successors are elected and 
installed. 

Section 2. The president shall preside at all 
meetings and administer the rules of order usaal 
in deliberative bodies; he shall nominate all 
special committees, unless otherwise directed ; he 
shall countersign all orders on the treasurer, and 
shall also anniially appoint a local secretary, sub- 
ject to the approval of the executive committee, 
for the place where the annual meeting is to be 
held. 

We strike out all of section 5. article 3, after 
the words, "The treasurer shall," in line 13 of 
said section, and add the following, so as to read, 
^'The treasurer shall be required to give an in- 
demnity bond that shall be deemed sufficient and 
satisfactory to the members of the executive com- 
mittee, and said bond shall remain in the cus- 
tody of the president of the society. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
E. Klaubeb, 
T. W. Banks, 
H. S. Bellsmith. 

A Member— I move the adoption of the sections. 

A Member — Will the secretary please read the 
irhole constitution. 

The constitution was then read. 

Mr. Blunt— I think if you charge five dollars 
you will not get an increased membership, but 
will lose thereby. This is my view of it ; I would 



suggest that the fees be three dollars without any 
initiation fee. We have gone to work, and from 
a very little crowd have grown until we are now 
a great society, audi don't behove in spoiling the 
work which it has taken so long to build up. I 
boUeve in letting well enough alone. What we 
want is more members — it is uot the amount of 
money each member pays; all we want is money 
enou^ to ran the concern. I believe iu getting 
more members for less money. I think the 
amount proposed will rule them out so that none 
will come in, , 

Mr. Bellsmith — As a member of that commit- 
tee I desire to explain that there was no thought 
of increasiuK the expense to those who are already 
members; but the effort is made for the purpose 
of retaining those who are m'*mbers now as per- 
manent members; by fixing the initiation fee at 
three dollars it will prevent a great army from 
slipping out of the association next year, who will 
not come to the convention. We want to induce 
them to pay whether they come or not. We want 
to reduce expenses ; it is to insure a regular in- 
come in the case of a member dropping out be- 
cause of a failure to pay annual dues. If he 
drops out, the following year he wiU have to pay 
two dollars in order to become a member, but I 
• think if the fee were one dollar he would send in 
his next year's dues whether he comes or not. 

A Member— I don't think there <*an be any 
question of it. 

The motion was then put to vote and carried 
by a large majority, to adopt the first amendment 
to the constitution. 

The President— The secretary will now read 
the next amendment. 

The secretary read the amendment, and being 
put to vote, it was carried unanimously. 

A Member— Mr. President, what do we under- 
stand by the name of an employe. 

The President— Aniy one not a proprietor is an 
employe. 

A Member- Why would it not be a good idea 
to give them the initiation fee, and msJke it free 
as regards employes; it would' be a splendid thing 
for the association. 

The President — That is a good idea, I approve 
of it. 

Mr. Bellsmith — I will propose as an amend- 
ment that a clause be inserted in that article 
making the initiation fee for employes two dol- 
lars : the resolution at present reads, the initiation 
fee for a proprietor is three dollars, and of course 
it is taken for granted that an employe is to pay 
the same amount. I understand Mr. Smith in 
his remark intimated that he thought if there 
was a difference in the annual dues between a 
proprietor and an employe there ought to be a 
difference in the amount of the initiation fees; 
and therefore, I move, as an amendment, that the 
initiation fees for employes shall be made two 
dollars in place of three. 

A Member — I second the motion. 

The President — The resolution before the 
house, and seconded, is that the initiation fee of 
employes shall be two dollars instead of three. 
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It is proposed as an amendment, and that is the 
question now to be discussed. 

Mr. J. Smith— My idea of it would be (his: 
Take the employe and let him pay two dollars 
initiation fee, and exempt him from the first 
year's dues, then he would be a member; he would 
pay the sum of two dollars for initiation and 
would be free from Aues the first year. It would 
be a help to him. 

A Member — Do I understand that we can move 
An amendment to the question after it has passed? 
I understand that it is proper. 

The President — I never so ruled, but there 
seems to be some opposition to reconsidering the 
motion. A proper way, I suppose, would have 
been for some one voting in favor of the resolu- 
tion, to move its reconsideration. 

A Member— Then I would move, as an amend- 
ment, that wo reconsider the section just 
passed. 

A Member — I second the motion. 

Mr. Carlisle — I would like to say this in re • 
gard to this matter of employer and employe : 
I believe that while the employer attends this 
<3onvention his business goes on at home, and 
there in money made to pay his expenses while 
here ; whereas the young man who attends this 
•convention as an employe, loses his time at home 
invariably, and is put to the same expense the 
others are ; now are there not enough gentlemen 
here who are sufficiently interested in this organi- 
zation to consider fairly this proposed decrease 
in the initiation fee to boys or an employe? 
There are many young men — ^you want to get 
them interested; they do not earn large salaries, 
and I would like to see them come in without any 
•cost of initiation and pay one dollar per year. 

Mr. Kent — ^I think the question before the 
house is on the amendment to reconsidtr the pre- 
yious vote ; those in favor of reconsidering this 
amendment will say aye. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Carlisle — ^Imove that the committee which 
is in charge of the amendments to the constitu- 
tion make such alterations as conform to what 
iippears to be the desire of this organization, and 
to insert therein the privileges for the employe 
we have just atked for. 

The motion is seconded. 

Mr. Bellsmith, of Trenton — I think it is rather 
-dark as to what the desires of the association are 
on this question. I am an employe at this time, 
though I have been an employer and proprietor 
of a gallery, and I calculate to be capable of earn- 
ing t* sufficient salary to leave my business and 
eome to this convention and stay a week, and pay 
all my expenses, including initiation fee. I 
think there are a great many employes who are 
better off than their employers, and I don't see 
why we make this distinction ; we want men ; we 
have plenty of men who are employed at a salary 
-of so much per week, and they have only the 
benefits of this association while they pay for 
them; I don't see why a distinction of such a 
kind should be made ; if a liian has brains, he is 
*capab e of earning a good salary, he is capable of 



paying his dues ns well as the employer. I am 
opposed to this distinction, Mr. President. 

Mr. Ernesti — I would just like to ask the gen- 
tleman who has just spoken, if he has al >^ ays been 
able to make this magnificent salary, if he has 
been in former years as able to pay out his money 
as he is now ? 

The President — These remarks are personal, 
and are entirely out of order. 

Mr. Carlisle — I rise to a point of order. There 
has been a motion made and seconded, and it 
should not be discussed until the chair states it. 
My motion was to the e£fect that the commit- 
tee be called upon to come to the stage, and so 
make the amendment to the constitution that it 
will conform to the desires of this organization ; 
or, in other words, that the resolutions be turned 
back to the committee having them in charge. It 
will only take them three minutes. I move that 
the resolution be referred back to the committee. 

The motion was carried. 

The President— Bo I understand that it makes 
it one dollar or two dollars for initiation fee? I 
suggest to make it two dollars. 

A Member — I understand that it is the wish of 
this association that employes shall not pay any- 
thing in the way of initiation fee, but simply one 
dollar as annual dues. 

The President— The resolution is that they 
shall be required to pay two dollars without any 
annual dues for membership. 

Mr. Carlisle— The prime difference between 
these, as they now stand, and as they previously 
stood, IS that there is no forfeiture to the em- 
ploye; that is, if he wi hdraws for a year or two, 
he can return without having to pay any forfeit- 
ure ; whereas before if he was out two years and 
desired to return, he would have to i^ay four dol- 
lars; to my understanding that is the prime and 
only diflferenee. 

The amendment to the constitution referred to 
was carried unanimously. 

(To he continued.) 



"SUlectinge of ^ociefic0. 



The Sooiett op Amateur Photographers of 
Hew York. 

The regular meeting of this society was held 
on the evening of August 12, 1884, at their rooms, 
1262 Broadway. The president in the chair. 

Several communications were read, among 
which were letters from the Philadelphia Amateur 
Club and H. D. Garrison, president of the Chi- 
cago Amateur Photographers' Club, relative to 
the organization of a National Association of 
Amateur Photographers. Mr. Garrison suggested 
that a new photographic section be added to the 
American Association of Science, which meets an- 
nually, in lieu of the proposed national organiza- 
tion. The president thought well of Mr. Garri- 
son's suggestion, and stated, as communications 
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had been addressed to other olabs oq this sub 
ject, it would be advisable to postpone further 
action until thej were heard from. 

On motion of Dr. John Janeway, the reading 
of the minutes of the last meeting was dispensed 
with. 

The following gentlemen were then elected as 
active members : J. Y . Black, Wm. N. Stebbins, 
Philip J. Murray and Frank G. Du Bois. 

The president stated that he had received from 
Thos. Bolas, editor of the Photographic News, 
some specimens of luminous paper prepared with 
a patented paint. A few minutes' exposure to 
either day or lamp light, was sufficient to render 
the paper qaite luminous in the dark. One of 
its uses, when printed in the form of placards, 
was to notify persons of dangerous places at 
nigbt. He brought a few specimens for distri- 
bution among members. 

He also acknowledged the receipt of a package 
of pamphlots from the "Rochester Optical Com- 
pany," entitled '*The Amateur Photographer," 
sent for distribution among members; also two 
books for the society's library, contributed very 
kindly by the ScoviU Manufacturing Company, 
entitled, "Chemical Effect of the Spectrum," by 
Dr. Eder, and "Picture Making by Photography," 
by Mr. H. P. Eobinson. 

He stated that since the last meeting he had 
had a call from Mr. A. L. Henderson, member of 
the London and Provincial Photographic Asso- 
ciation, and had invited him to attend the next 
meeting on September 9, and give before the 
society a practical demonstration of his method 
of making cold gelatine emulsions. Mr. Hender- 
son had promised to be present, and it was hoped 
there would be a large attendance, as the experi- 
ments would doubtless prove to be very inter- 
esting. 

Mr. Henderson had given him a formula used 
by a Mr. Crosby, for making a gelatine chloride 
of silver emulsion well adapted for opal work. 
They would find it published in Anthony's Bul- 
letin for July. 

Mr. McMahan showed three unmounted silver 
prints of the great fire occurring at midnight, 
which recently destroyed the Pennsylvania depot 
at Jersey city. The camera was located two 
miles from the scene, and the exposure was 
thirty-five minutes. Several buildings and tow- 
ers in the distance were well brought out, and 
above the glare of the fi;re could be seen the 
light of the electric lamps upon the East Biver 
Bridge, four miles distant. The pictures were 
interesting, as they showed the effect of a fire 
at night on a sensitive plate. 

Mr. Beach then exhibited a negative made by 
him on August 8, on an Inglis plate, by moon- 
light, with a Morrison B Bapid Copying lens, 
stopped down to I4 inch opening. The expo- 
sure was 6^ hours, from 8.30 p. m. to 3 a. h , the 
moon being somewhat hazy. Although he had 
employed the potash developer, and used a large 
amount of pyro and a good proportion of bro- 
mide, he was unable to obtain enough density. 
He stated that there was sufficient detail in the 



negative, and that Mr. Newton would shortly 
strengthen it with his mercury intensifier ta 
illustrate its capabilities. A negative was also 
shown by Mr. Beach which was too dense, and he 
would shortly undertake to reduce the same by 
an improved formula which had been recom- 
mended to him. 

Mr. Thos. Ludlow brought two prints, one an 
ice- cutting scene, another of a child and goat; 
both were commendable for the softness of the 
high lights; the ice picture was particularly good. 

Mr. Canfield then exhibited an improved drop- 
shutter styled "The Phantom Shutter," manu- 
factured by Walmsley & Co., of Philadelphia. 
The shutter was patterned after one of an En- 
glish make, and its essential feature consisted in 
the combination with the drop of a moving sky- 
shade. As the drop descends, the sky shade, for 
a brief interval, projects over the opening, and 
then suddenly files up, thereby allowing the fore- 
ground to have a full exposure. The movement 
of the drop may be accelerated by elastic bands. 
A particular catch or spring permits the drop to- 
be held open, so that the sky shade may be nsed 
on a time exposure, independent of the drop. 
The slide of the shutter was made of vulcanized 
rubber, and the article itself presented a very 
attractive appearance. 

The president spoke of a projected field excur- 
sion to Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania. He had 
been informed by Mr. Partridge that the expenses^ 
would be light, and the scenery afforded an ex- 
cellent opportunity for photographing. 

Mr. Newton was then called upon for a few 
remarks, relative to the keeping qualities of 
gelatine plates, in connection witii the present 
mode of packing them, and spoke substantially 
as follows : 

"I have had specimens from almost every mak- 
er in the United States and some of foreign make. 
Some of them are from one to two years old and 
even older, so that I think I am pretty well qual- 
ified to determine whether plates two years old 
or one year old are as good as those from three 
to six months old, as put up in packages in whichi 
they are sold. 

Some fifteen or eighteen months ago I received 
specimens of plates from one maker who was 
xnaking very good plates, but after I had kept 
them for a few months they began to show decid- 
ed marks of change. The plates were packed in 
a cardboard box with a strawboard paper frame- 
between each plate. 

Where the frame came in immediftte contact- 
with the film its effect was distinctly shown and 
its damaging action on the film in radiating in- 
ward from the point of contact toward the center 
of the plate could also be seen. The plate was 
thus injured to such ati extent that eventually it 
was impossible to make a passable negative. 

I took some of these frames out of the box and 
went through a very careful examination of them ; 
and I found them completely loaded with hypo- 
sulphite of soda. , 

Now I do not believe that any plates as sensi- 
tive as the gelatine plates are can be confined lit 
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an air tight box in snoh dose proximity to a 
substance so potent in its deleterious eflfects as 
hypo-sulphite of soda without serious injury. 
That this is so I have demonstrated to my own 
•entire satisfaction. 

I wrote to the manufacturers of these plates 
and explained the experiments I had made and 
advised them to test abo. In a few weeks they re- 
plied they had made experiments but had failed 
to fiad the hypo. That statement made no im- 
pression on my mind as it did not change the 
fact that I did find hypo. Not long after that 
these manufacturers commeuced to pack their 
plates by running a common white wrapping twine 
or cord alternately, at the ends,between each plate, 
and I believe this is their present method of pack- 
ing. 

Mr. Newton then exhibited two plates, made 
by these parties, one of which had been packed 
in a box in contact with a strawboard frame; the 
other, of the same make, about six months old, 
had been separated by a cord. 

The fog around the edges of the first plate was 
plainly visible, in reality making a vignetted neg- 
ative, the effect of the paper frame having peo- 
etrated inward beyond its border. On the sec- 
ond plate packed with a cord there was do such 
fog, and the negative was clear and brilliant 
throughout. 

Begarding these exhibits Mr. Newton said, 
^you need to keep the two plates together in 
order to compare them. They fully illustrate 
what I wish to explain. It is a very difficult 
thing to put up a plate that will keep two years. 
There can be no question but that the action 
you notice on these plates came from the card- • 
board frames between them.** He exhibited an- 
other plate which bad the color of a rainbow 
around the edges ; regarding it he remarked "you 
will observe that during development the silver 
has precipitated, in a metallic form in a rim about 
an inch wide around the edge of the plate. 

I have another make that was put up in a 
grooved pasteboard box, where, during develop- 
ment a similar precipitation occurred over the 
entire surface, not evenly, but as a general thing 
all over the plate. These plates being in contact 
with nothing but the edges of the box and the 
grooves, still deteriorated rapidly, proving con- 
clusively to my mind that the material of which 
the boxes were made was not suitable. It is very 
important for manufacturers to know beyond 
question whether their plates are going to keep. 
Time alone can determine that question in refer- 
ence to the different methods of packing. The 
manufacturers of course do not keep them and 
they are used up generally in a short time by 
those who purchase them. But sometimes a 
man wants to go on an expedition — to South 
America or Egypt for instance— and he wants to 
take plates that will last two or three years; he 
wants to take plates along that he will be sure 
will not be worthless after a year's keeping. 

The next plate shown, he said, was an excel- 
lent plate ; they were separated in the package by 
tissue paper, but the defect he called attention to 



was where the edge of the plate came in contact 
with the paper box the edges were slightly ef- 
fected at both ends. He thonght the paste board 
box must have been full of hypo-sulphite of soda, 
or some other deleterious substance. Begarding. 
another plate shown he said, ''a year ago it was 
an excellent plate and made beautiful negatives. 
This one (handing it around) has a transparent 
frame around it and where the cardboard frame 
comes in contact it is insensitive. The action 
inside of the frame made the film unfit to make a 
passable negative. All of the plates seemed to 
nave been effected clear throngh. I tried three 
or four and found it impossible to make a picture 
on them. As soon as the development begins to 
act, it acts all over. The specimens which I have 
brought illustrate plainly what I wish to show, 
namely, that it is uncertain about the keeping 
qualities of these plates for any length of time 
with the present methods of packing. I have seen 
them kept in a bolder whGre they do not come in 
contact with anything, and make, after a long 
lapse of time, when used, beautiful negatives, 
which would indicate that the trouble is not in- 
herent in the plate. Another manufacturer who 
had a great d^ of trouble of this character with 
his plates tested the paper sarrounding them and 
the paper frames; he found, as I had found, that 
they were full of hypo. He then substituted for 
the paper frame strips of white wood laid be- 
tween the plates at each end. I think his plates 
are put up that way now." 

Dr. John Janeway— They are not, as in a pack- 
age which I recently obtained the plates were 
separated by strawboard frames shellaced or var- 
nished over on each side. 

Sheets of strawboard are shellaced or varnished 
over and then the frames are cut out with dies. 

Mr. Newton — In that case there will be better 
protection but the hypo in the paper can emanate 
from the cut edges of the frame and affect the 
plates. The better way would be to varnish the 
frames after they are cut. 

Beferring to wood boxes he said, The old 
bath plate or collodion emulsion workers did have 
much faith in white wood boxes. 

Plates kept in them would within a year show 
action from the edges toward the center which 
made them worthless. Therefore when I intro- 
duced the collodio-bromide plate that I made 
with my emulsion, I made a box of tin with cor- 
ragated ends, and a transparency made on one of 
those plates was exhibited by me last winter at 
the photo section of the American Institute, 
which had been kept, before exposure, between 
three and four years, in the tin box. It was as 
perfect as could be and could not have worked 
better had it been made the day before it was 
exposed." 

Mr. Apgar — My experience with tin boxes for 
holding collodio-bromide plates has been that, 
in transportation on long journeys, if the plates 
fitted loosely in the grooves their edges would in 
consequence of the constant vibration, abrade 
against the tin and chip off fine particles of it 
and wherever these struck the film a pin hole 
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would be made. A fine negatiye of a house and 
surroondiDgs I made in the Adirondacks was ra- 
ined in this way. 

Mr. Newton — Perhaps you omitted to brush the 
plates oiT before putting them in the holder. 

Mr. Apgar — No sir, I used the usual care ; 
wherever the particles of tin struck or touched 
the film they left their mark. Generally I was 
troubled very little with the chipping of the 
metfd and carried^ many plates successfuUy. If 
the boxes are carefully handled there need be no 
danger. The plates were perfectly preserved ; 
the metal had no effect upon them except as I 
have stated. 

Mr. Newton— I wish to state just one thing 
more in connection with this matter of fog on 
plates. If I had not known that these plates 
were good a year ago and had taken one of them 
out and developed it and got the result which I 
have shown you, which was no resulr at all, I 
might hAve thought that the plates were light 
struck, that my light was too strong in the devel- 
oping room. 1 think it is not quite certain now, 
when photographers are working plates which 
they have had a good while, that the effect spoken 
of is due to the fact that the plates were pre- 
viously fogged. The plates which I have shown 
were developed with the formula I gave here two 
or three months ago. 

The President— I have had the same experience 
with fog in plates which Mr. Newton has shown, 
and generally supposed such plates were light 
struck prior to their exposure in the camera. 
But Mr. Newton's explanation of the effect of the 
hypo in the paper on the plates is very good, 
and wHl doubtless explain a few mysteries some 
of US have encouutered. 

Mr. Newton— I have brought specimens of 
colored glasses which, as they are intended for 
dark room illumination, will doubtless interest 
you. 

He then passed around a specimen of pot 
orange glass coated with an aniline green called 
"new green," dissolved in ordinary negative var- 
nish. The colored varnish was flowed over the 
glass, and when dry formed in combination with 
the orange color of the glass a deep olive green 
which was quite non- actinic and made a very 
agreeable light to work by. The brilliancy of 
the color attracted much attention. Mr. Newton 
stated that a plain sheet of glass could be coated 
with an orange aniline color on oue sirle and the 
"new green" upon the other, which would answer 
every purpose. The colors were very easily pre- 
pared and could be readily obtained. If a large 
amount of color was added to the varnish the 
film would be quite opaque. Any desired de- 
gree of transparency could be obtained. 

Mr. Walker — I have recently experimented on 
the development of plates with an ordinary kero- 
sene lamp provided with a chimney, without us- 
ing a red light. I used it for two weeks and I 
hsA no difficulty with my plates whatever, and 
they were Eastman's special. The development 
was perfect. I much prefer this light to a red 
light ; all I did was to smoke the lower portion of 



the chimney very little, leaving the upper por- 
tion clear. The ceiling of the room being made 
of boards caused no downward reflection of the 
light. 

The President — This is interesting as showing 
what can bo done in case of an emergency. 

Mr. Newton, at the request of the president,, 
then tried intensifying the thin moonlight nega- 
tive brought by Mr. Beach, with his mercury in- 
tensifier. Ho remarked that the negative was 
unusually thin, but after a little manipulation he 
succeeded in bringing it up to gocni printing 
density. 

The President then gave a formula for reduc- 
ing over-intense negatives which had been rec- 
ommended to him. 

Two solutions are made as follows: 
NO. 1. 

Water 16 drams. 

Chloride of gold 15 grains. 

NO. 2. 

A weak solution of cyanide of potassium. 

Wattr 8oz. 

Cyanide of potassium. .... 10 grains. 

The plate is soaked in water and then flowed 
over for half a minute with the gold solution ; it 
is then washed and flowed with the cyauide solu- 
tion. The action proceeds slowly and gradually, 
and is under perfect control. The gold solution 
converts the reduced silver in the high lights 
into a chloride which is dissolved out by the cya- 
nide solution. If the reduction on the first trial 
is not sufficient, the operation may be repeated. 
Among the advantages are that details in the 
shadows are not obliterated, but the actiou is uni- 
form, the high lights being reduced in due pro- 
portion. 

Mr. Beach then successfully reduced a nega- 
tive with this formula before the audience. 

Some discussion then ensued relative to the 
expensiveness of the formula. 

Mr. Newton gave two formulae which in his 
hands worked very successfully and had the ad- 
vantage of not being as expensive as the gold so- 
lution. 

They were as follows : 

Water 10 oz. 

Sulphate of copper 100 grains. 

After the copper is dissolved add 

Bromide of potassium 100 grains 

which converts the solution into bromide of cop- 
per. 

For use he adds one ounce of the above to two- 
ounces of water. The plate is soaked in the sol- 
ution for a minute or two, then washed and put 
into a weak solution of hypo for two or three 
minutes, and again washed. If the reduction is 
insufficient the manipulation may be repeated. 
The copper solution may be used over and over 
again. 

The other solution was : 

- Water 1 oz. 

Percbloride of iron solution as 
obtained at the druggists'. . . } a dram. 

The plate is laid in this for two or three min- 
utes, washed, put into a weak solution of hypo- 
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for the same length of time, washed, and set up 
to dry. 

Dr. Janeway gave a formula for reducing nega- 
tives which he had used with much sacoess as 
follows: Ferrid-cyanide of potassium (red 
prussiate of potash), nine grains, dissolved by 
stirring with a glass rod in three ounces of a 5 
per cent solution of hyx>08u]phite soda. This 
amount will cover a 6x8 plate, and it should be 
mixed on the day it is to be used. Its action is 
quick and careful watching is necessary. Por- 
tions of a dry negative that it is desired to reduce 
may be touched over with a camePs hair brush' 
dipped in the solution. Care should be taken to 
wash off the plate after each application of the so- 
lution. 

The president stated that a series of experi- 
ments in the development of plates would be 
undertaken in the dark-room ; a recess was then 
taken and several gentlemen with the president 
entered the dark-room. 

Messrs. Beach and Newton conducted the ex- 
periments, some six or eight plates being devel- 
oped which had received varying exposures. 

Upon the first, pyro preserved with formic 
acid, in combination with carbonate of soda was 
used ; a yellow negative resulted. The developer 
oxidized very quickly. 

Upon the next plate the same pyro solution 
combined with a carbonate of soda and sulphite 
of soda solution was employed. The developer 
kept clear and the negative possessed a clear 
grayish color. The next three plates were devel- 
oped with the same pyro solution in connection 
with Mr. Newton's carbonate of soda, potash, and 
sulphite soda solution ; clear bluish-gray colored 
negatives resulted. 

The succeeding three plates were developed 
with pyro preserved with sulphurous acid, and a 
carbonate of potash and sulphite solution. Nega- 
tives of quick printing quality were produced, 
and the developer remained remarkably clear. 

Mr. Beach explained his method of develop- 
ment to be the addition of small quantities of 
the alkali at a time until the image appears. 

The experiments were instructive and interest- 
ng and at their close the meeting adjourned. 



Ohioago Amateub Photoobapheb'8 Olub. 

The regular monthly meeting was held on 
Monday evening August 18th, Dr. H. D. Gar- 
rison, president, in the chair. The attendance 
was small, owing to hot weather and absence from 
town of many of the members. On motion, the 
reading of the minutes of last meeting ^^ as dis- 
pensed with. 

There being no regular business before the 
meeting, and no subject for discussion, the con- 
versation assumed a desultory character, Mr. 
Greene leading off with some remarks on the 
Cincinnati convention. He said it seemed to be 
the unanimous opinion that there was a big show 
of apparatns and pictures, but he was expressing 
the sentiments of the great majority who at- 
tended in saying that the sessions were a blank 



so far as the accomplishment of any useful work 
was concerned. 

This was the first time in the history of the P. 
A. of A. that such a thing had happened. Still,, 
he thought every one who attended felt amply 
repaid for the outlay of time and money, by the 
exhibition and the opportunity of meeting so 
many members of the craft, and having a good 
time generally. 

Mr. Greene also spoke of the Cincinnati ama- 
teurs^ and the excellent work they were doing, 
adding that some of their instantaneous work he 
should feel very proud to have produced himself; 
it was simply perfect. The Cincinnati Amateur 
Society, with great liberality, placed their dark- 
room facilities at the Iree disposal of visiting 
amateurs from other cities, and tbe secretary and 
himself had availed themselves of this privilege 
to change some plates. 

(Mr. Greene in addition gave some description 
of the quarters occupied by this society, etc., but, 
as we have given substantially the same informa- 
tion on another page, we do not repeat it here.) 

Mr. G. thought it would be a good idea for a 
committee of this club to select a few specimen 
prints, made by some of our members, and for- 
ward them to the secretary of the Cincinnati 
society (Mr. Carpenter) with a request to ex- 
change. Mr. Carpenter, he said, used a very 
satisfactory arrangement for taking his own pict- 
ure, either in a group or singly; it consisted 
simply in having an unusually long tube attached 
to his pneumatic shutter. 

Mr. Tolman understood that the Chair had been 
present at Cincinnati, and thought the meeting 
would like to hear his views on the convention. 
The Chair replied that the last speaker had sub- 
stantially expressed his own sentiments. The 
convention had certainly been a complete failure. 
He expected to hear the views of a great many 
persons on various photographic subjects, and 
that the minutes would be very interesting read- 
ing. As it turned out he thought no one would 
read the actual minutes if he could help it. 

Some persons, he was aware, had an idea that 
emulsions and developers 'were old and worn out 
subjects. Perhaps so ; then let us have something 
new, but do not spend all the time wrangling over 
what one of the officers caUed the ''Pie-laws." 

Mr. Greene: One word more. There had 
always been a good deal of kicking in the associa- 
tion about stock-dealers and dry-plate makers 
holding office. Now, this last convention was the 
first one which had been entirely run by photog- 
raphers, not a dealer or plate-maker filled any 
office ; and what was the result ? Not a word said 
about photography. 

The chair observed that the same spirit of jeal- 
ousy, seemed to run through the photographic- 
fraternity that prevailed in the medicd pro- 
fession. At a medical convention, each 
"school" was afraid that a professor of some^ 
other school would be elected, and so give tha 
side an undue advantage; therefore they all unite^ 
on some stick with no decided views — and the 
less brains the better— and he gets elected. He 
thought that in electing officers for the P. A. a 
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A. the best men should be ohoeen, irrespeotiye of 
whether they were photographers, stock-dealers, 
plate-makers or what. 

Mr. Edgeworth : A good many people seem to 
be under the impression that the reason nothing 
was said about dry-plates at Cincinnati was, that 
some one at the head was interested in prevent- 
ing it. Now I do not believe this is exactly so. 
The fact is the Eastern men are much closer than 
we are out West; they think no one knows any- 
thing but themselves, and are mortally afraid of 
^giving something away." Now at New York, 
Mr. F., a well known photographer of that city, 
was asked to get up and say something to the 
convention. 

"What do you take me for?" was the reply. 
'*Do you suppose I have been a quarter of a cent- 
ury learning what I know about photography to 
give it away to those Western ignoramuses?'* 

I replied, "Mr. F., there are men in that con- 
vention who have forgotten more about photog- 
raphy in a week than yon have learned in the laist 
twenty-five years." 

One of the great troubles with the late conven- 
tion was the president's nervousness. His sole 
thought seemed to be, "How can I get through 
this disagreable business in the least possible 
space of time?" 

Mr. Gentile : I think that is a mistake. I 
saw no signs of nervousness, but the presiding 
officer undoubtedly made many mistakes. 

Mr. Greene : It is hardly fair to charge the 
failure on the president. The executive commit- 
tee must shoulder the blame, and of course, the 
president has to take his share as a member of 
that committee. A programme tor every meet- 
ing should have been laid out and printed, and 
papers and materials for discussion provided. 
TMs was not done, nor could he discover what 
the executive committee had done. 

The Chair : I will relate an amusing incident 
that happened to me while in CinciuDati. I 
went into a g^ery which shall be nameless, and 
asked the proprietor, among other questions, 
whether he was attending the convention. He 
replied. No. Did he read the Chicago photo- 
graphic journals? Well, he did not subscribe, 
but he had read some copies that were sent to 
him. He spoke in a very disparaging way about 
"those d — n fool amateurs talking about light, 
etc." You may imagine that I left without mak- 
ing myself known. Now, this man had a dark ( ?) 
room about as safe to open a box of dry-plates in 
as this room ; a big light covered with yellow pa- 
per — postoffice paper, I think. I did not see one 
of his negatives which was not badly fogged. 

Prof. Hough asked Mr. Greene how it hap- 
pened that, as a general thing, professional pho- 
tographers don't know when they fog a plate? 

Mr. Greene thought this rather too sweeping 
an assertion. He did not believe amateurs as a 
class could afford to crow over their professional 
brethren in this respect. There is undoubtedly 
a great deal of ignorance on the subject amongst 
both classes. Did not believe one man in ten 
knows how to develop a plate properly. They 
will take a negative out of the dish and hold it 



dose to the light half a dozen times during devel- 
opment, and in this way it gets exposure enough 
to print a fully-exposed transparency. He would 
admit that he bad himself, after working two 
years with dry-plates, fogged a great many with- 
out knowing what was the matter. He laid it to 
over-exposure, poor plates, in fact almost any 
cause but the right one. At last it occurred to 
him to test his light. This was covered with red 
tissue paper, and on experiment he found he 
could print a fuUy-timed transparency in about 
two minutes. The fact was, the paper had faded. 
By putting on an extra thickness of new paper of 
the same kind, he found that an exposure of ten 
minutes gave only a trace of an image, and this 
he considered safe with reasonable precautions. 
He developed with ferrous-oxalate, and kept a 
sufficient quantity in the dieh to protect the plate 
from light, taking it out as little as possible. 

Mr. Edgeworth : Most of the failures in work- 
ing very rapid plates are due, so far as my ob- 
servation goes, to the use of insufficient light in 
developing. So little light is used, for fear of 
fog, that the operator can't see what he is doing, 
and consequently can't tell when the develop- 
ment has been carried far enough. 

A diffused light such as tliat transmitted by 
ground glass or paper, is much better and safer 
than that transmitted through plain glass. It 
has less effect on the plate, while it lights up the 
dark-room much better. 

Prof. Hough : I believe it possible to develop 
the most sensitive dry-plate without fog. The 
most critical operation is taking the plate out of 
the box and putting it in the holder. I am in- 
clined to think that many plates are fogged 
during this operation in galleries. 

The Chair stated that he had tested the piece 
of "canary medium" given him by Mr. Hender- 
son. He had only made one experiment, by com- 
paring it with other media in the same manner 
that his investigations were carried out last win- 
ter, viz. : By placing a perforated tinplate be- 
tween a gelatine plate and samples of single red 
glass, double red glass, green and orange glass, 
and canary medium, arranged alongside of one 
another. The result was, that through the green 
and orange he got a good fair spot, hardly a trace 
of an image through double red, and jet black 
through canary medium. So far, therefore, the 
latter did not give good satisfaction. He had not 
yet tried it for illumination. 

Mr. Edgeworth remarked that Mr. Cox, in lifil- 
waukee, used a light about 10 X 16 covered with 
this material, and it gave very good satisfaction. 
He (the speaker) was inclined to think that the 
difference in chemical constitution of different 
brands of plates makes a difference in their sen- 
sitiveness to various colors of light. 

The Chair replied that a plate containing a good 

. deal of iodide would undoubtedly be less sensitive 

to yellow than one containing only pure bromide. 

Mr. Edgeworth said that his observation had 
led him to think that different brands of plates, 
although of almost identical rapidity under the 
skylight, varied greatly in their sensitiveness to 
certain parts of the spectrum. For instance, an 
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Eastman or Monroe diy-plate can be worked suc- 
cessfully in an orange light, while an Inglis or Cra- 
mer plate of the same rapidity cannot. 

Mr. Tolman explained that by varying itn 
chemical constitution, an emulsion might be 
made more or less sensitive to any particular 
part of the spectrum. 

Prof. Hongh : Would not red be the safest in 
any case? 

Mr. Tolman : Not necessanly. 

Mr. Greene : As this subject has come up, I 
would like to say a few words on it. In different 
makes of plates, and even between di£ferent emul- 
sions of the same brand, there is a great difference 
as to the sensitiveDess to the same color ray. 
For this reason I now see tbat Prof. Hough's sen- 
sitometer, from which I had expected a great deal 
is practicaUy useless, because it only gives the sen- 
sitiveDess to white light, i, e., the high lights of 
a subject, and is no test for the sensitiveness to 
shadows. 

As an illustration, I have here a print from a 
negative on a certain brand of plate. It had 6 
seconds exposure, and that time was about 
right. Immediately before exposing this one, I 
gave another plate out of the same box 2 seconds 
on the same subject, and I also took a plate of an- 
other brand and gave that 2 seconds. This last 
plate was slow in showing any image in develop- 
ment, but gradually calne up to a fully timed neg- 
ative, full of detail in shadows, while the former 
showed the high lights very quickly, even in old 
developer, but no amount of forcing would bring 
out any detail in shadows. Now I contend that 
Prof. Hough's sensitometer would have registered 
both these plates as of about the same sensitive- 
ness, yet one actually required 3 times the expos- 
ure of the other to get the same result. 

Mr. Tolman : As an illustration of the different 
effects of colors on the eye and on a photographic 
plate, I may mention that once, in mining a 
photograph of a lot of books on the shelves of a 
library, I noticed one book, the back of which was 
ligl.t blue, and set back in the shadow of the one 
next it so that to the eye it appeared black, and it 
was impossible to distinguish the lettering of the 
title, in the negative this book came up white, 
and the title was perfectly legible. 

The Chair: Captain Abney has found that 
plates containing a good deal of iodide are very 
insensitive to yellow light. 

Mr. Edgworth would like the experience of the 
members as to the relative quickness of action of 
weak and strong hypo solutions. His own experi- 
ence bad been, that when the solution was very 
strong it worked slowly, and the addition of a con- 
siderable quantity of water quickened its action 
very materially. 

Mr. Greene said his experience was just there- 
verse ; when his fixing bath did not work quick 
enough to suit him, he dumped in a handhil of 
hypo and it went all right. 

Mr. Edgeworth observed tbat it was the usual 
custom to take a strong developer for short expos- 
ures. His practice had taught him tbat a weak 
one, that is, a developer containing a large pro- 



portion of water, would bring out the details in 
an under-timed negative much better, without 
piling up the high-lights. 

He differed from Mr. Greene as to the method 
of using the oxalate developer. The latter soaked 
his plates first in old developer, without refer- 
ence to the exposure they had received; the 
speaker, on the other hand, would not treat even 
an overtimed negative in this way, but would start 
it with fresh strong developer and afterward 
baild it up with old. In this way he made sare 
of getting his details in the shadows, while by 
the reverse proceeding the plate would get full 
of bromide, and no details could be got in shad- 
ows until the high lights had been carried alto- 
gether too far, and in many cases could not be ob- 
tained at all. He followed the same rule in pyro 
development, and might mention in illustration 
that at Cincinnati a man brought in two plates 
for development, one of which had received 2 sec- 
onds exposure, the other 20, and by mistake told 
him the latter was the 2 second one, yet he devel- 
oped them both to good negatives. 

He (Mr. Edgewoith) had heard several people 
speak of plates fixing in sulphite of soda. 

The Chair thought this might be accounted for 
by the impurity of the sulphite, which probably 
contained some hyposulphite. 

Mr. Edgeworth remarked that there was un- 
doubtedly a good deal of difference between dif- 
ferent samples of sulphite, and his firm had found 
that there were only two brands they could 
rely on, l^alingkrodt's granular and P. & W. 
crystallized, using I3 more of the latter than of 
the former, to allow for water of crystallization. 

Dr. Garrison preferred to use the crystallized 
salt, as being in his opinion more definite in com- 
position. 

Mr. Edgeworth replied that down South the 
crystals were troublesome on account of absorb- 
ing moisture and becoming liquified, and he pre- 
ferred the granular form. 

The Chair read a letter he had received from 
Mr. F. C. Beach, president of the New York 
Amateur Society, suggesting the formation of a 
national amateur association. He thought the 
idea a good one, and that probably the best way 
to carry it out would be to form a photographic 
section of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. It would be too late to do 
anything this year, because the meeting of the 
above association will open Sept. 3, in Philadel- 
phia. But perhaps they could do something 
next year. 

Prof. Hongh endorsed the views of the last 
speaker. 

The secretary read a letter from Mr. C. W. 
Canfield, secretary of the New. York Amateur 
Society, ofiering the facilities of their dark-room 
etc., to any members of the clnb who might be 
visiting New York, and cordially hoping to see 
any of them who might be travelling that way. 

The secretary also stated th»it he had received 
a copy of the constitution and by-laws of the New 
York society, and had sent a copy of the club's 
in exchange. 
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On motion a vote of thanks was passed to the 
New York Amateur Society for tbis very kind 
offer, and the secretary instructed to oommuni- 
-<sate the same. 

The secretary also distributed a number of cir- 
culars relating to the Boston amateur exhibition, 
which he had received from the secretary of the 
(Boston Amateur Society, together with a letter 
asking the club to contribute examples of work to- 
that exhibition. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to the 
Boston Amateur Society for its kind invitation, 
^the club adjourned. 



802,689. — Photooraphic-Cameba Stand. James 

H. Smith, Qolnoy, m. FUed Aag. 20, 1883. (No 
model.) 



Claim.— 1. In a photographio-oamera stand, tho oombln- 
acion. with a main frame, B, and an inner yerticallv-mov- 
ing frame, A, of the crank d, shaft c, cross-frame 9, band f , 
and roller d\ and suitable means for locking together the 
frames A and B. 

2. In a camera-stand, the combination, with the frames 
A B, of the posts K K on frame B, forming with the frame 
A the openings i i, the rod J, and wheels or cams h A, for 
the porposes herein described. 

3. In a camera-stand, the combination with the frames 
A B, of the crank d, Dhaf t c, belt e, and roller cT, and the 
locking device consisting' of the posts K K. rod J, and 
wheels or cams h /i, all arranged substantially as de- 
scribed. 

4. In a camera-stand, a locking device consisting of the 
knob or wheel m, having the hollow threaded shank m', 
screw-head u, block r, and screw U in combination with 
the slotted pendant n and the support P, attached to the 
table, as described. 

5. In combination with the frame of a camera-stand, 
the bolster K' Jonmaled in said stand, the platform a, 
hinged support P, block a', slotted pendant n, knob m^ 
threaded hollow shank m'. washer A, screw t, guide- block 
r, screw-head u, perforated flange o, and pivot p, arranged 
substantiidly as described. 

6. The herein-described photographic-camera stand, 
formed of a main frame, B, and inner frame. A, and having 
suitable rollers, a tray 9, crank d, shaft c, cross-frame a, 
belt <>, roller d\ posts E K, rod J, wheels h A, spring 0, 
grooved-wheel ^ , cord z. the bolster K', table a, hinged 
support P, block a', slotted pendant ri. knob m, hollow 
threaded shank m', washer », screw t, guide-block r, screw- 
head u^ flange o, and pivot p, all arranged substantially as 
herein set forth. 

•802,886. — Photographer's Electric Retouch- 
ing DEVICE. Jean Francois Oeesbergen and Alfred 
Oenuet, Brussels, Bdgium. Filed Oct. 24, 1883. (No 
modeL) Patented in Belgium July 2», 1883, No. 62.- 
164 : in France Sept 19, 1883, No. 145.263; in Ensland 
Sept 24, 1883, No. 4,557; in Germany, Oct. 9, 1883, 
No. 27,091 ; in ItiOv, Oct 24, 1883, 494/16.006, and in 
Austria-Hungary. Dec. 26, 1883, No. 37,177 and No. 
53.504. 



Claim.— 1. A photographer's electric retouching devioe, 
composed of a pivoted support an eleotto-magnet sos- 
pended therefrom, a pencil-holder flexibly connected with 
said electro-magnet and suitable electrical conduotorB, 
substantially as described, for the purposes specified. 

2. A photographer's electric retouching device, com- 
posed of a pivoted support, an electro-magnet auspended 
therefrom, and a i>encil-holder flexibly connected with said 
electro-magnet in combination with appliances for count- 
er-balancing the weight of said parts on their support and 
suitable electrical conductors, substantially as desorlbed, 
for the purposes speotfled. 

3. A photographer's electric retouching device, com- 
posed of a pivoted support an electro -magnet a flexible 
connection pivoted to said support and magnet, a pen<dl- 
carrier, a flexible connection between said carrier and elec- 
tro-magnet, and suitable electrical conductors, substan- 
tially as described, for the purposes specified. 

4. A photographer's electric retouching device, com- 
I>osed of a pivoted support an electro-magnet a flexible 
connection pivoted to said support and magnet a pencil- 
carrier, a flexible connection between said carrier and the 
electro-magnet appliances to counter-balanoe the weight of 
the pencil-carrier, electro-magnet and connections upon 
their pivoted support and suitable electrical conductors, as 
described, for the purposes specified. 

5. The combination, with the pivoted support C, its 
counter-weight &, and the coiled spring E, of the frame D', 
carrying an electro-magnet and a pencil-carrier or holder, 
said parts being connected for operation, substantially as 
described, for the purposes specified. 

6. The combination, with the rod having a longitudinal 
slot c^ the sliding block c*, provided with pivots c' and 
adapted for adjustment in said slot the adjustable counter- 
weight b, and the standard B. of the coiled spring E, the 
frame D', carrying an electro-magnet its armature G, 
spring a« and a pencil -holder or carrier, paid parts being 
arransed for operation as described, for the purpoees 
specified. 

7. The combination, with the rod having a longitudinal 
slot c, the sliding block c*, provided with pivots c\ and 
adapted for adjustment in said slot the adjustable counter- 
weight 6, and the standnrd B, of the coiled spring E, the 
frame D', carrjring an electro-magnet, its armature G 0, 
and head J, the coiled spring L, and a pencil-holder M, 
said parts being arranged for co-operation, substantially as 
described, for the purposes specified. 

8. The combination with the electro-magnet D and its 
spring armature G a* the frame D', head J, and spring L. of 
a i>encil-holder, M. composed of an outer tube, a tubular 
carrier, P, inclosed therein, the adjustable collar O, rod B, 
spring Q, and binding-screw Y, said parts being arranged 
for co-o eration, substantially as described, for the pur- 
poses specified. 

9. In a photographer's electric retouching device, the 
combination, with an electro-magnet and suitable electric 
conductors, of a pencil-holder connected with said electro- 
magnet and its armature to vibrate a pencil-carrier con- 
tained by said holder in a direction at right angles to its 
longitudinal axis, substantially asCdesoribed. for the pur- 
poses specified. 
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In this number will be found the remainder of 
the minutes of the final session of the Cincinnati 
convention, which were crowded out of our last 
issue. We have given these minutes in extenso* 
not«becau6e we think them worth the paper they 
cover, but in order to enable those of our readers 
who were not present to judge whether or not 
our strictures on the conduct of that convention 
were justified by the facts. 

In the Photographic News of August 29 we 
read s^ follows : 

"A distinctive feature in all English photo- 
graphic associations is the good feeling which 
exists between the two classes of members — pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. This is not quite the case 
in America. The amateur photographers of Chi- 
cago, for instance, want to start a new society, as 
they are not satisfied with the way in which the 
present one 'seems mixed up with the profession- 
als.' On the other hand, the society of profes- 
sionals is not pleased because it has become 
'mixed up' with the amateurs. We should be in- 
clined to think that the more they are 'mixed up' 
the better for both.'' 

The wording of the foregoing paragraph leaves 
no doubt as to the source from which the editor's 
information was derived, viz.. The Eye, So long 
as the statements therein contained were con- 
fined to the latter publication, we would have 
been content to pass them over in silence, but 
when we find them transferred to the editorial 
oolumns of a journal with the circulation and in- 
fluence of the Photographic News, it is time to 
say something on the subject. 



Having been connected with both the Chicago 
societies from their inception, — being amongst - 
the original organizers of the Chicago Photogra- 
phic Association — nearly fourteen years ago^and 
beinp:, for some years thereafter, the only amateur 
in it, we think it will be admitted that we are in a 
position to speak with some authority as to the 
relations existing between the professional and 
amateur elements in these societies. 

We believe, then, that nowhere, either in En- 
gland or America, have these two elements 
worked together more harmoniously than in 
Chicago. 

It must, of course, be reooUected that it is only 
within a very few years, in fact, since gefatine 
plates became a commercial article, that we have 
had uny considerable number of amateurs in this 
section of the country ; but, few or many, they 
have always been cordially welcomed by the Chi- 
cago Photographic Association. This association 
is now frequently referred to, as in the quotation 
above, by way of distinction, as the "professional 
society ;" but this is apt to mislead those unac- 
quainted with its past history ; as a matter of 
fact, its constitution speaks of it as "this associa- 
tion of persons interested i?i photography," and 
again provides that "any person interested in 
photography may become a member, etc." And 
this broad platform has been steadily adhered to, 
not only in the admission of members, but in the 
general conduct of the association's afi&drs. 

Why, then, it may be asked, should an amateur 
club have been formed at all? The answer is sim- 
ple : Most of the amateurs were beginners ; they 
felt that the advanced questions which occupied a 
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considerable share of the attention of the older 
society had no immediate interest for them. In 
the commercial aspects of photography they felt, 
of course, no interest whatever; those snbjects, 
on the other hand, which specially concerned 
them as beginners conld not be expected to have 
any attraction for the old stagers ; and finally 
they felt a little diffident about exhibiting their 
humble efforts to the critical gaze of men who 
had grown gray in the business. But that they 
were actuated by no spirit of exclusiveness is 
manifest from the fact that they voted unani- 
mously to admit professionals as honorary mem- 
bers, and have always welcomed them to their 
meetings. In fact, those who have read the 
printed reports of these amateur club meetings 
cannot have failed to observe that a very consid- 
erable proportion of the talking is done by pro- 
fessionals. 

On the other hand, most of the more active 
members of the amateur club are pretty regular 
attendants at the meetings of the older associa- 
tion, and quite a number of them are members 
of it. 

Now for the statement that ''the amateurs of 
Chicago want to start a new society, as they are 
not satisfied with the way the present one seems 
mixed up with the professionals. " The facts are 
these: 

Our amateurs here in Chicago, as well as in 
several other American cities, may be broadly 
divided in two classes ; the first comprising sci- 
entific and professional men, who employ pho- 
tography as an adjunct or assistant in their reg- 
ular pursuits; doing, perhaps, more or lees 
"viewing" as an amusement pure and simple; 
while the second consists of those who follow the 
art-science for amusement only, and have almost 
without exception joined the ranks since the ad- 
vent of commercial dry-plates and cheap outfits. 

The latter class is composed principally of 
young people— some of them very young ; while 
the majority of those included in the former, at 
least here in Chicago, are on the ''shady side" of 
forty. 

Now it will be at once evident, to any one who 
gives the matter any thought, that while these 
two classes have somewhat in common, their 
ideas and interests are even wider apart in other 
directions than are those of the amateurs, as a 
whole, and the professionals; yet they get along 
fairly well together. 

To illustrate our meaning, let us take an ex- 
tract from that choice specimen of literary skill, 



Tapley's "Amateur Photography." On page 119 
we read: "It is usual in instruction books of 
this class to insert a prosy chapter on the photo- 
graphing of microscopic subjects (?) in order to 
advertise a special apparatus. The subject is of- 
ten of interest to scientists, but has no more to do 
with amateur photography, popularly speaking, 
than has the beautiful experiment of photo- 
graphing the moon." 

Now, what interest can there be in common 
between a man who is capable of writing the 
above lines and such men as Dr. Garrison, Prof. 
Hough, Dr. Mercer, Mr. Burnham, Prof. Bastin 
or Mr. Tohnan? 

Further than this, the gentlemen- comprised 
under class No. 1, in the above division, have, 
most of them, dark-rooms and other facilities for 
working, either at their residences or places of 
business; but the young recruits forming the 
majority of the second class have no such facili- 
ties, as a general thing; and thus it happens that 
they may be desirous of organizing a club on the 
same basis as those in New York, Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati, in which the entrance feeS and 
annual dues are fixed at figures sufficiently high 
to enable them to rent a good room in a central 
location, and fit it up with dark-room and other 
t'aciUties for the comfortable and convenient pros- 
ecution of their experiments. This room would be 
opcm to the membora at all times, and any of 
them casually "dropping in" would be very likely 
to find some of their acquaintances. 

But with the old stagers the case is differ- 
ent; they have no need of such facilities, for the 
reason above mentioned ; and they do not feel 
like going down into their pockets for the bene- 
fit of their less favored brethren ; nor do they 
<^ai'e about coming down town evenings to see 
what is going on at headquarters, and having a 
social chat with any membera who might be 
there. Indeed, one of the most active members 
of the Chicago Amateur Club pooh-poohed the 
idea when we mentioned to him that it was what 
a large number of our local amateura wanted. 

Now this is just the explanation of the rumor 
that a new amateur society was to be started 
here. Those who entertained the idea of start- 
ing it are, almost without exception, persons who 
never attend the meetings of the present club. 
Some of them may, possibly, have mentioned as 
one reason of their absenting themselves, that the 
professionals were a little too prominent in its 
discussions ; but this really cut no figure in the 
proposition to establish a new society. Asa matter 
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of fact, no steps have yet been taken, and it is 
likely that the existing clnb will eventnally be 
reorganized on a basis which will be satisfactory 
to all. 

So much for the amatenr side of our opening 
quotation. Now for the professionals : 

"On the other hand, the society of professionals 
is not pleased because it has become 'mixed up' 
with the amateurs." 

As it stands, this is simply a misstatement. 
We believe we will be sustained in saying that 
the Chicago Photographic Association, as a 
whole, is perfectly satisfied with the present ar- 
rangement, whereby its three most important 
offices are filled by amateurs. The News, un- 
doubtedly, got the idea from the Eye^ which is 
the official organ of the State of Illinois Photog- 
raphers' Association, and whose editor and pro- 
prietor is secretary of that organization. Now, 
the State Association was started by two ''sore- 
heads" in the old society, the grievance in one 
case being that the party was not elected presi- 
dent for the current year, and in the other, that 
the gentleman found he could not control the 
election to suit himself. Therefore they met to- 
gether in a gloomy cave near the outskirts of the 
city, and plotted the ruin of the society which 
had dared to treat them so cavalierly. 

To this end anew association was to be formed, 
to be composed of professionals exclusively, and, 
as they found it necessary to offer some special 
bait in order to induce the photographers to flock 
to their standard, they decided to incorporate a 
"price plank" in their platform. How much they 
have accomplished in this direction — or indeed in 
any other— let the minutes of their meetings, as 
published in their own organ, be witness. 

In conclusion, we may remark that, judging 
from some remarks made by a prominent English 
photographer who lately visited us, that there is 
fully as much cordiality between the profession- 
als and amateurs in America as in England. The 
fact is, that neither there nor here does the 
"kicking" against the amateur movement come 
from those who attach themselves to the socie- 
ties, but from those who hold themselves aloof. 

We trust that the Photographic News, which 
has always been noted for its fairness, will cor- 
rect the erroneous impression which the para- 
graph we have quoted is liable to convey. 



In reviewing Mr. Tapley's Amateur Photogra- 
phy two journals— one published in London, the 
other in New York — have laid particular stres 



on the author's definition of an '*aotinometer" as 
"a hydrometer for testing density of fluids, hav- 
ing a scale which indicates the number of grains 
to the fluid ounce." 

Now, Mr. Tapley has made blunders enough of 
his own, without being held accountable for those 
he has merely copied from others. The fact is, 
that the specially-graduated hydrometers used for 
testing nitrate of silver solutions were for years, 
and for all we know may be yet, called "actino- 
meters" and "actino-hydrometers" by the makers 
and dealers in their catalogues. The name is, of 
course, ridiculous, but why did not the press 
make the discovery before? 



Professional vs* AkateuB' 

We publish on another page the answer of 
"Corridor" to our article under the above head in 
our issue of August 1st. 

We have to apologize to our readers for the 
very choice language in which it is couched, but 
we thought it better to publish it as written than 
to attempt to polish it up — for two reasons; 
firstly, because if we had taken any such liberties 
with it, the writer might accuse us of mutilating 
and distorting his manuscript, and, secondly, be- 
cause we think in its present shape it is more 
likely to be rated at its proper value by our intel- 
b'gent readers than it would be if couched in the 
language of civilized correspondence. Therefore 
we must request the more fastidious of our read- 
ers to pass it over unread. 

Our correspondent has evidently mistaken 
abuse and profanity — to say nothing of blasphemy 
— for argument, and herein he by no means stands 
alone amongst those who are now raising the cry : 
"Down with the amateurs !" 

There is one paragraph of this choice effusion, 
containing remarks of a decidedly personal char- 
acter, on which it may be as well to say a few 
words. It reads : 

"But the real gall, if I may be allowed to use 
the expression, is in the cheek exhibited by a man 
that has done a little photographing in his day, 
and edited a journal for a few months, volunteer- 
ing his advice to the old stock dealers, who have 
managed their business for years, and got rich at 
it, etc., etc." 

Now, this view of the matter is a very natural 
one — in fact, it occurred to us while we were 
writing the article that "Corridor" is oriticicing 
— but it admits of a very simple answer : 

The longer a man trtidges along in a certain 
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rut, the deeper that rut becomes, and the less 
able is he to see what is going on outside of it. 

Thus, a man may travel along in the bottom of 
one of the deep, narrow canyons which abonnd in 
some parts of our Western plains, and be in as 
total ignorance of anything that is transpiring on 
the table-land above him as though he were in 
another world. Therefore, because certain stock- 
dealers have grown rich by persistently following 
a certain well-worn mt, it does not necessarily 
follow that they are more competent to read the 
*'signs of the times'' as depicted in the broad uni- 
verse around them, than an outsider who, simply 
because free from trade prejudices and the influ- 
eDces of a life spent amongst reams of albumen 
paper, boxes of card stock and tierces of hypo, is 
therefore in a more advantageous position to scan 
the horizon. 

The fact that stock-dealers, notwithstanding 
their Methuselah-Hke experience and unbounded 
wealth, on which "Corridor" lays so much stress, 
sometimes make mistakes, is well illustrated by 
the experience of the earlier dry-plate makers in 
introducing their plates. It is matter of history 
that for a considerable length of time only one 
stock- house in the United States could be in- 
duced to take hold of them, and this is the one 
that has, perhaps, received more abuse than any 
other for encouraging the amateur movement. 

As bearing on the broad general question of 
whether amateurs are a benefit or a detriment to 
the profession, we may cite an illustration from 
another line of business. We were conversing, 
the other day, on this subject with a wood en- 
graver of long experience, and one of the most 
successful, from a commercial point of view, in 
this country. 

This gentleman remarked : 

"This same cry that amateurs were hurting the 
trade has been raised in our business, but engrav- 
ers are now ready to admit that it was a false 
alarm. Now, my principal income is derived from 
wood-engraving; yet I sell and advertise amateur 
wood-engraving outfits, realizing therefrom a 
handsome profit; probably I sell over 2,000 sets 
a year, and, so far as I know, I am at present the 
only maker in the world of such amateur sets. 
Now, there are men in this business who said, 
when I commenced this amateur department, that 
I was cutting my own throat and that of every 
other professional wood-engraver. Some of the 
men in my own employ *kicked' very vigorously 
against it. I was satisfied, however, that they 
were all mistaken, and time has justified me. The 



fact is, the number of amateurs who ever advance 
far enough to compete in any way with profes- 
sional engravers is so smaU that there is always 
room for them inside the profession, to which 
they usually drift. The great majority — say 
ninety-five out of every hundred— find that the 
work demands more time and patience than they 
are able or willing to expend on it, and drop it 
after a very few months' practice. These persons, 
however, have at least learned one thing — viz. — 
that a good wood-engraving is something requir- 
ing much skill and labor to produce, and hence, 
when, in the course of their business experience 
or otherwise they happen to want an engraving 
made, they are willing to pay a fair price for it. 
If their studies have advanced far enough to en- 
able them to distinguish between good work and 
bad, so much the better for all honest engravers, 
and, of course, we don't have any other kind in 
our business." 

Now, all this applies equally to photography ; 
but this same gentleman gave us some other 
"points" which may be applied to the question 
iinder discussion. 

He said, "Although I had served a sort of ap- 
prenticeship to photography, yet I did not com- 
mence to use it myself in connection with wood 
engraving until compelled to do so by the photo- 
graphers themselves. We found it necessary to 
get a certain amount of photographic work done 
in the shape of negatives, and prints on wood, but 
this I sent out to be done until the loss of busi- 
ness occasioned by the mistakes and delays of 
photographers drove me to the verge of despera- 
tion. I would send an object to one of them, of 
which I needed a negative and print immediately, 
and might think myself lucky to get it in two or 
three days, and then, probably, it was all wrong 
and had to be done over. Mr. Corridor, himself, 
probably caused me more annoyance and had 
more to do with determining me to do my own 
photographic work, than any other one man. If 
the argument is made that this work for engrav- 
ers does not pay, I may reply that I have paid to 
one photographer alone between $60 and $70 per 
month, and it must be recollected that this class 
of work gives the photographer less trouble than 
any other. Even now, I frequently tell custom- 
ers that I would prefer their getting a negative 
made by a photographer; but it is seldom that 
the result is satisfactory. Only the other day a 
case occurred. A lady wanted an engraving made 
of a new style of corset. I told her she had bet- 
ter get a negative made of it, and that my light 
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and facilities were not suitable for making it; 
when the negative came to hand, however, it 
proved to be the wrong view of the object, so I 
told the lady if she would put on the corset, and 
could stand still long enough, I would try and 
make a negative of it myself; and the result was 
a success, notwithstanding the disadvantage in 
the matter of light under which I labored." 

Finally : if our views on this amateur question 
are mistaken, we are open to conviction ; but to 
convince us, or any other intelligent persons, it 
will be necessary to advance arguments and facts, 

not abuse and profanity. 

— — — ♦ 

Oameba Oopyihg 6t Abtifioial Light. 

In copying negatives or transparencies with a 
camera and lens, by artificial light, one of the 
chief difficulties encountered is that of securing 
even illumination over the entire surface of the 
picture to be reproduced. If the latter fsay a 
negative) be placed between the objective and a 
lamp or gas flame, without any ihtervcDing re- 
fracting medium, only its centre will receive any 
useful illumination — in fact, a spot of about the 
same area as the flame, because only those rays 
which pass in a direct line between the source of 
light and the objective are available. By inter- 
posing a sheet of ground glass about half way be- 
tween the light and the negative some improve- 
ment is obtained, but the result is still unsatis- 
factory. 

If the negative be not too large, it may be cop- 
ied by placing it in the place of a slide in an op- 
tical lantern, the condensers of the latter equal; 
izing the illumination over a disk a little smaller 
than their own diameter, in a manner that leaves 
little to be desired, and, if the source of light be 
not too large in area, or very much out of a circle 
in form, it will work to perfection. Moreover, 
the power of light obtained in this way allows of 
an enlargement to eight or ten diameters without 
unduly prolonging the exposure, if gelatino-bro- 
mide, either on glass or paper, be the sensitive 
medium employed, and the negative be clear in 
the shadows. 

It is at once manifest, however, that in this 
method of working we are confined to small, not 
to say veiy small, sizes, 4X5 being the extreme 
limit, and condensers of unusual size would be re- 
quired for this, or the comers must be badly out 
oflf. 

But if we want to enlarge or reduce a 5 X 8, 6I3 
X 8^, or 8 X 10 negative, not to speak of anything 



larger, it is evident some other arrangement must 
be adopted. So long as it is a question of reduc- 
tion, and we are workinp: with gelatine, the diffi- 
culty is easily enough overcome by using reflected 
instead of direct light; thus, a couple^of lamps 
might be arranged one on each side of the camera, 
with ordinary glass reflectors behind them, set at 
a slight angle so as to evenly illuminate a sheet 
of white paper smoothly stretched on a board 
directly in front of the lens; or one lamp, set to 
one side, can be used, and the paper set at such 
an angle as to reflect most of the light in the line 
of the axis of the lens. 

But it is very difficult to get sufficient light in 
this way for enlarging, especially if the ratio of 
enlargement exceed two or three diameters, or 
the negative is rather dense; and some other 
scheme must be devised. 

In the British Journal of July 25 a solution 
of the difficulty is offered, which consists in plac- 
ing in line with the optical axis of the camera and 
objective, and at some distance in front of it, an 
optical lantern complete, object-lens and all, and 
interposing between the camera lens and the lan- 
tern lens (at such a distance from the latter as 
experiment may determine to be most suitable), 
the negative to be enlarged,with a sheet of ground 
glass a short distance behind it, i. e., between the 
negative and the lantern — the distance apart of 
the negative and ground glass being only suffi- 
cient to throw the latter out of focus. The writer 
points out that the luntern objective should be of 
large diameter, if an oil or gas light be used, in 
order to ensure that all the light coming through 
the condensers is transmitted by it. 

The theory here, of course, is that the disper- 
sive power of the ground glass refracts the mar- 
ginal rays toward the centre again ; but we do not 
see how it is possible that the edges can be as 
strongly illuminated as the centre, when viewed 
from the position of the camera lens, and the fact 
that the British Journal writer says a second 
sheet of ground-glass, preferably coarser than the 
first, may with advantage be interposed between 
the first sheet and the lantern, at a distance of an 
inch or so from the other sheet, rather confirms 
this view. This extra thickness of ground glass, 
however, would cut off a serious additional per- 
centage of the light. The writer referred to points 
out the necessity for the ground glass being free 
from grease or other matter which would produce 
semi-transparent spots. 

A correspondent relating his experiences with 
this method of operating, in a subsequent num- 
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ber of the same journal, states that he failed to 
get the necessary evenness of illumination with 
one thickness of ground-glass, and not having an- 
other handy, he substituted a large graphoscope 
lens, with good results; but, of course, his nega- 
tives must have been small enough to be included 
within the diameter of the graphoscope lens. 

But, even supposing this system of working to 
be entirely satisfactory, it presupposes the pos- 
session of a lantern, and this is something rather 
exceptional than usual. 

We propose here to describe a method which 
we think will be found satisfactory, and wiU give 
dimensions on the supposition that an 8 X 10 neg- 
ative is the largest to be used, and that in this 
case 2^ diameters will be the extreme enlarge- 
ment required. 

Make a hemispherical reflector of heavy card- 
board, white on the inside, about twenty-eight 
inches in diameter, by cutting a number of 
''gores" to the proper shape, and pasting or glue- 
ing strips of canvas or heavy muslin over the 
joints, on the outside, a sort of "button" being 
used inside and outside to hold the gores to- 
gether in the centre. A wire hoop should be at- 
tached to the circumference of Uiis reflector to 
stiffen it. 

In the center of this reflector and about four or 
Ave inches within the plane of its encircling hoop 
is placed the source of light, which should be an 
argand gas burner, if gas is available, otherwise 
an oil lamp of the ''student" type may be meta- 
morphosed by lengthening out the tube connect- 
ing the burner and reservoir sufficiently to bring 
the latter outside the reflector at the back (the 
gas pipe to take the same course if that be the il- 
luminant used). 

The object of this is to have as little opaque 
surface as possible in front of the reflector. 

A hole must be cut in the top of the reflector 
over the lamp chimney, and the edges thereof 
suitably protected from the heat. 

A small screen, just large enough to cover the 
flame, is attached to the front of the burner, so 
as to screen all direct light from the negative, 
which, placed a few inches in front of the plane 
of the hoop aforesaid, is illuminated entirely by 
the light reflected from the white paper hemi- 
sphere. 

* If the ratio of enlargement is not too great to 
admit of it, a further improvement in evenness 
of illumination can be obtained by interposing 
between the reflector and the negative a sheet of 



ground glass, but we do not think this will be- 
necessary. 

For negatives not larger than 5x8, a very sat- 
isfactory arrangement can be made by using a- 
common twelve-inch glass reflector behind the 
light, and a sheet of coarse ground glass in front 
of it, no opaque screen being needed in front of 
the flame in this case. This last will be found » 
capital arrangement for reducing a 5 X 8 to lantern 
size, and in this case, as we have such ample 
power of illumination, two thicknesses of ground 
glass — one coarse and the other flne — may be 
used, say 1^2 or 2 inches apart, when the most 
perfect uniformity of illumination can be ob- 
tained. 



OuB contemporary, the Photographic News, 
in its issue of August 29th, contains an article on 
"The Swing-back and the Bising-front." We had 
supposed this subject had been pretty thoroughly 
exhausted of late, but it would a^em from the ar- 
ticle in question that there are still some photog- 
raphers who ate "at sea" concerning the princi- 
ples governing the use of these appliances. 

The writer of the article in the News appears 
to consider that the most important use of the 
swing-back is to get good definition in several 
planes at the same time— or in other words, to 
use it as a substitute for "stopping down" the 
lens. Its application for correcting distortion 
when the camera is tilted, he advises only in case of 
subjects containing straight vertical lines, as in 
architecture, and even then when no means can be 
used to avoid such tilting. 

He specifically mentions the value of the swing- 
back in portraiture — eppecially sitting figures — 
for bringing into focus portions of the figure at va- 
rying distances from the 1 ens. Seeing that this ar- 
ticle was written especially for beginners and those 
whose knowledge of optics is of the scantiest — aa 
its wording plainly implies — it seems to us that the 
writer should have cautioned his readers that, in 
swinging the back to bring near and distant ob- 
jects into focus at once, the same distortion will 
be produced that exists when the camera is tUted 
without "plumbing" the ground glass. In land- 
scape this may not usually be so serious as to offend 
the e^e, but where the "swinging" is carried to ex- 
cess with short focus lenses it certainly will be, and 
special cases may arise when even a moderate in- 
clination will be objectionable. But in portrait- 
ure, as was plainly pointed out in the discussion 
on Mr. Greene's paper on the "Use and Abuse o 
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the Swing- back," read before the Chicago Pho- 
tographic Association last Febmarj, the distor- 
tion thus produced is serious in the majority of 
cases, and in the event of the sitter having some 
features or parts of the body abnormally large or 
small, (take, as an illustration, a sitting figure of a 
man with an unusually small head and abnormally 
large feet) and the distortion produced by swinging 
the ground glass to improve the focus (especially 
if the lens used be of rather short focus) will be 
sufficient to make a grotesque caricature. 

There is one application of the vertical swing 
for focusing whish we do not remember to have 
seen advocated, but it may sometimes be useful, 
viz. — in instantaneous marine or other views — 
where the distance at which the moving object 
will pass the line of sight can only be guessed 
very approximately, and where it is impossible 
to focus on the object itself. A slight inclination 
of the camera back to the axis of the lens will ena- 
ble good definition to be obtained over a consid- 
erable range, without the use of a small stop, 
and the distortion will seldom be perceptible . 
We do not mean -to recommend this for all classes 
of instantaneous work, but it Mill certainly do 
^ood service is some cases. 

Professional Tebbus Akateub. 

Bditob Photographt: 

Dear 5ir;— In.your issue of August 1, page 
149, under the above heading, follows a long ar- 
ticle, which appears to have been suggested to 
jour mind by a few desultory remarks made by 
me a few weeks ago, in your presence. 

With your permission, let us review a few of 
the points you have labored so hard to make. 
Ist. You speak of my long standing as a pro- 
fessional, and say you had always supposed me to 
be a man of tolerably liberal views, but that I 
somewhat astonished you by the narrowness of 
those expressed on that occasion. 

Mr. Editor, there is no one that has had a bet- 
ter opportunity to judge of the calibre of my 
views on photography in years past, working as 
we have side by side in the Chicago Photographic 
Association, than yourself. 

Now. I will ask the reader to review the above 
mentioned article carefully, and see what great 
flin I committed that seemed to you to be such 
narrow-mindedness. They will find that it was 
simply that I made a distinction, as every reli- 
able lexicographer does, and as did the professor 
with whom I was conversing at the time, be- 



tween the real amateur and the novices who have 
a legitimate business during the week, but keep 
cheap cameras to fill in their time on Sunday and 
at other odd times, by going to the parks and 
other public places of rendezvous, to drum up 
groups and other small jobs in photographing. 

You astonish me, Mr. Editor, as much as you 
possibly could, by your readiness to degrade the 
art by defending this Sunday business, and try- 
ing to make it appear that this business is all 
forced on to these fellows, simply because the 
professionals will not do that kind of work, nor 
are they willing that the amateurs, as yon call 
them, should, and the whole forcibly reminds you 
of the dog in the manger. 

This is another iUustration of what different 
comparisons the same circumstances will bring 
to the minds of men when viewed from different 
standpoints. 

You were reminded of the dog, etc., ^hile I 
was reminded of the brave fellow who had spent 
many years on the frontier fighting the Indians 
and hunting the wild beasts of the forests, com- 
ing out without a scratch, and finally settling 
down to a quiet life on a farm, to receive a mor- 
tal wound by coming into too sudden contact 
with a mule's heels. Whcii the doctor told him 
that there was no help for him, that the animal 
had given him his death wound, he burst into 
• tears. 

The doctor said, "Can it be possible, my brave 
fellow, that a man who has fought the Indians in 
their strongholds, and attacked the bear in his 
den, and hunted the ferocious beasts of the for- 
est, is now afraid of death?" He sobbed out that 
it was not the fear of death that caused the com- 
motion in his breast, but it was the thought that 
he had been through with all these things, and 
had been spared to be kicked to death by a 
squirming, ge-hawlng, braying son of a b — of a 
mule, was more than he could stand. 

So it is with the old photographer who has 
defended himself and his profession bravely 
against all enemies, and just at the time they 
thought they were settling down to a quiet life, 
to see their business receiving its death blow by 
ten dollar cameras in the hands of a lot of bray- 
ing jacks who keep telling us that we don't know 
anything about the business and never did. 
And that we never had the right things to work 
with until amateurs invented them for us, is more 
than we can quietly endure. 
The next thing I shall consider is what you say 
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mj position amounts to, which is this, that I 
wonld have an amateur when asked to take a 
group, send the parties to some professional who 
has never done anything for the amateur, and 
never will, if he can help it. Let us see about 
this broad assertion. I do not profess to be any 
more liberal than the majority of my brother 
craftsmen, but for a real amateur I have great 
respect, and have more than once written long 
letters in answer to enquiries by one more than a 
thousand miles away, whom I never saw and 
never expected to see. Although I learned he 
was a retired wealthy gentleman, he did not send 
even a stamp for postage. In his last letter of 
enquiry he thanked me for my kindness, and 
promised me some prints, showing the character 
of that section of the country, but they have 
never materialized. 

And the practical landscape man you mention 
as being present, is more generous than myself. 
I have known him to sit up late nights to help 
these pretended amateurs whom you are trying 
to defend, develop their plates, who after receiv- 
ing this gratuitous service, were too stingy to pay 
him a fair price to make prints from them, and 
in some cases have taken them away to some 
cheap printer, simply to save a few cents in the 
difference asked. 

In summing up my position you point out the 
very gallery you assume I would have the ama- 
teur send his applicants. You know veiy well, * 
Mr. Editor, that I should never desire to see any 
one go to that class of galleries. But it is evi- 
dent to my mind why you make an effort to carry 
the mind of the reader along for three miles, 
passing many first class and deserving photogra- 
phers, to a sign the most outrageous ever put at 
the door of a business house—and to a person 
who has done more to degrade the art than any 
one in the city of Chicago, unless it is one of 
these wonld-be amateurs, with his cheap outfits. 
It is simply your desire to show the professional 
business up in its very lowest aspect. 

You ask me to inform you why the amateur 
should act gratuitously as a tout for a gallery. 
There is no reason, and I wonld not have him do it. 
I would have the class in question do just what 
they invested their ten dollars for, to niotcse 
around the country under that high sounding 
title, at odd times, for small jobs. 

The time is not far distant when the real ama- 
teur will as much desire to get rid of the class 
that I object to, whom they are now hugging to 
their bosoms with so much warmth, and call dear 



brothers of scieuce, as the professionals now do. 
But so long as the name amateur remains popu- 
lar, this class will hang to it like bamades to a 
ship, until they carry it down to destruction. 

The means you suggest for us to get rid of this 
class, is too nonsensical for consideration, so I 
will pass on to your defense of the manufactur- 
ers and dealers in amateur goods. You put it 
well, how they rope in well meaning, honest men 
and women to part with their ten or fifteen dol- 
lars for these worthless outfits, but excuse them 
on the ground of its being a trick of trade and 
more legitimate than some meaner tricks prac- 
ticed by some unprincipled merchants. 

Bather a slim defense. You might as well say 
that the defalcation of $6,000 from one of our 
banks the other, day was more legitimate than 
some theft of $60,000. I think it would be hard 
to prove before a court of justice that either wa» 
legitimate. 

But, to that part of my argument which, yon 
say, seems more difficult to answer, yet find the 
difficulty more apparent than real. That is the 
advertisements of these dealers. You assume 
that I had a circular to railroad men in my mind 
at the time. You were mistaken in your conclu- 
sions, but there are enough misrepresentations 
in that to condemn it in the minds of all fair 
minded people. I will refer to a single item to- 
the officers, which reads, "On their tour of inspec- 
tion officers will find these outSts of greatest us& 
in securing any points they may especially desire 
to preserve and refer to. As the work is done by 
camera, instantaneously, the securing of any ob- 
ject is easily accomplished while running at full 
speed." 

You know enough of photography to know that 
the most practical with the best appliances could 
not make one good negative in a hundred from a 
railway train running at full speed. 

But it was not this circular that was in my 
mind at the time. It was one for the purpose of 
drawing children into the trap. I have not itbe- 
fore me, but remember it read something like 
this : '* With one of our amateur outfits and a 
gelatine bromide plate, picture making is so eai^ 
that any child a dozen years old with ordinary 
intelligence can succeed." 

Now, I have not much sympathy for a man 
who is old enough, and had experience enough in 
the world,to be a railroad official, who allows him- 
self to be taken in for ten or fifteen dollars, by 
some confidence operation ; but T think that when 
any one tries to apply the art to innocent chil- 
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dren, to persuade them to part with their little 
sayings for some worthless thing, that every hon- 
est person should rebel against such practice. 

Now, Mr. Editor, after your labored defense of 
the practice of the dealers in these goods for ad- 
vertising how easy it is to make pictures, let us 
see what your unbiassed opinion is on the su>>ject. 

The reader will find it in your criticism on D. 
J. Tapley's book, in PflOToaRAPHY, page 107, 
issued July 1. You take exceptions to the au- 
thor's statement that gelatine plates need no 
skill in manipulation like the wet plates. You 
say, while it is true that less skill and care are 
necessary to produce some sort of result with 
dry plates, yet to get out of them the best of 
which they are capable, requires a great deal of 
experience and judgment, fully as much as with 
the older process. This undoubtedly is your un- 
biased judgment formed by actual experience. 
With these views and the facts before you, that 
this class of dealers are for the sake of a little 
profit to themselves, making every eflfort by mis- 
representation and other means to draw into the 
ranks of photography a lot of novices to the great 
injury of the business, why should you then 
blame the professionals for transferring their bus- 
iness to such dealers as stand by their interests? 

You say the idea of a photographer dictating 
to a dealer as to whom he shall sell goods. I 
have never heard of such a case. The nearest 
to it is their exercising the right which you and 
your British contemporary are making such a fuss 
about, which is guaranteed to every free Ameri- 
ican citizen, that is, to buy goods where they 
have a mind to. 

I have passed over some items I should like to 
have considered, but have not the time to speak 
of all the absurd and unaccouu table assertions 
expressed by you in that paper. 

One is your incidental remark placing the en- 
terprise of photographers at fifty per cent below 
that exhibited in most every other class of busi- 
ness. But the real gall, if I may be allowed to 
use i he expression, is in the cheek exhibited by a 
man that has done a little photographing in his 
day, and edited a journal for a few months, vol- 
unteering his advice to the old stock dealers, who 
have managed their business for years and got 
rich at it, which virtually tells the dealer that he 
don't know how to run his business, if he did he 
would stock up with a lot of claptrap, such as the 
tyro, whose head has been turned by that high 
sounding word amateur, want? to buy. 

I am glad you gave us that article for it answers 



most emphatically a question that has been asked 
me a great many times, that is, whether Pho- 
TOGBAPHT was to be devoted to the interests of the 
professional or amateur. 

There is no room to doubt your position, you 
say the paper contains the sentiments of Pho- 
tography, and by them yon propose to stand or 
fall. 

Now, that you have been free to give your 
advice, allow me to give you a little of mine — 
but first let me say that I have always been an 
admirer of your frank and free style of writing, 
but that the best will make mistakes sometimes 
is certain — for it has been said that the great 
Author and Architect of the universe made such a 
m stake that it became necessary for him to 
make great sacrifices to open a way whereby the 
most perfect of his works might be saved from 
eternal damnation. 

Now, my advice to you is to never write another 
such a one-sided article. If you do yon may find 
the professional photographers not only exer- 
cising the right to buy goods where it seems for 
their interest to do so, but you may find them 
exercising the right to subscribe for such journal a 
as are devoted to their interests. And it may be 
too late for you to find a way whereby your 
journal can escape the universal condemnation of 
all practical photographers. Yours most truly, 

COBRIDOB. 



Correspondence* 

Chicago, Sept. 8, 1884. 

Editor of Photography— Dear Sir:— As sev- 
eral articles derogatory to the use of "Ives' 
Oxygen Lime Light" have been published, I would 
be obliged if you would give space in your jour- 
nal to the following letter, from John L At- 
water, Chicago, general agent for the Northwest 
for the ''American Reprint, Encyclopoedia Bri- 
tanniea.^ I consider the experience of a man as 
well known as Mr. Atwater worth more to an 
enquiring public than the opinions of persons 
who have not tried, or even seen, the above appa- 
ratus. Yours truly, 

L. D. McIntosh, M. D. 
94 Wabash Ave , Chicago, Aug. 20, 1884. 

My Dear Dr, Mcintosh:— I have had such a 
different experience with the Saturator or Ether- 
Oxygen light, from that cited in the last number 
of the Magic Lantern, that I think it would be 
well for you to know it. 

As you know, it has been some months now 
since I began to use the Ether Satnrator to form 
my hydrogen gas, and that with the grandest re- 
sists. I have always had a light that far exceeded 
the oxy-hydrogen light for brilliancy, in that 
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I had a perfectly white light without that yellow 
tinge that the ordinary hydrogen gas furnishes. 

Up to this time I have always used two tubes 
about thirteen inohes long and two inches in 
diameter, and have supplied two burners for two 
hours each time, and never had a snap or any 
trouble, except that towards the last of the enter- 
tainment I would not have quite so strong a 
light as at the first. Since I have acted on your 
suggestion to have an extra set of fillings and dry 
out the ones last used about every ten days or 
two weeks, I have had the same full light from 
first to last. 

When you consider that I have always kept 
two lights running full blast for two hours at a 
time, I consider that I have given the Ether 
SaturatK)r, made after the Ives patent, a most 
severe test. 

I must tell you of a little experience that I had 
last night at Bloomington, 111., as I am sure it 
will interest you, and perhaps give a point that 
has not suggested itself to you. 

As you knotv, I had my burners, or jets, bored 
with about twice as much opening as I had for- 
merly been using so as to get a still more power- 
ful illumination, and in connection with this, 
added an extra tube to my saturator. I expected, 
of course, to light up as usual, when, Lo and be- 
hold ! I could not light up at all, for the reason 
tliat just as I would turn on my oxygen cock to 
set my light it would snap out on me. Fiqally, 
both burners snapped out. I then turned on my 
oxygen from the cylinder again a little stronger 
than before and secured my light, but in a very 
feeble way ; but not thinking of any better way 
to do at that time I let it run, or ratber turned it 
over to the operator, who went along for about 
a a hour, when all of a sudden the top burner 
snapped out. I immediately went to the lantern 
and found that the operator had not turned on 
any more oxygen pressure than I had at first 
done. I turned on more oxygen and all at once 
secured the brilUant illumination that I had been 
seeking. Thus my problem was solved, and all 
my trouble caused by my stupidity in not seeing 
before that I needed more pressure from the oxy- 
gen tank to give me a stronger volume of ether- 
hydrogen at the first. In order to prove this, I 
then placed in position a pair of the largest nip- 
ples ever used with the oxy-hydrogen light, and 
whereas they would invariably snap out with me 
before, they now went oflf with the finest result I 
have eter experienced with the ether light. The 
whole secret, therefore, of the snapping out of 
the light is always from one of three causes. 
First, from the fact that there is air leaking into 
the tubing, burner or saturator, which it is the 
height of carelessness to allow ; or, secondly, be- 
cause the Ether Saturator has been run too long 
without drying out the tobes, which should be 
done at least once each two weeks, if the satura- 
tor is used every night, and better still, once each 
week; and lastly because, as I found to be the 
case last night, there is not enough pressure from 
the oxygen tank to force the ether to the burn- 
ers, which can be remedied by turning on slowly 
more oxygen from the tank. 



I am very sure. Doctor, that I would use no 
other light, and you know I am after the best, 
and any one that will use your new saturator, 
according to your new directions, will be certain 
to have an illumination far superior to the oxy- 
hydrogen light, and save the great annoyance of 
having to cart two cylinders about the country. 
Very respectfully yours, 

John S. Atwatkb. 



'SliUcctingo of -Sociefic0« 

Ebpoet of the Prooeedinqs op the Pipth 
Ahhual Oonvehtion of the Photoosaph- 

EB8' ASSOOIATION OF AKEBIOA. 
third day. — AFTERNOON SESSION. 

(Continued from Page 209.) 

After a short discussion section 4 of the amend- 
ment to the constitution was carried unanimously 
and without opposition. 

The secretai^ then read the amendment rela- 
tive to the officers of the association which ap- 
pears heretofore. 

Mr. Carlisle—Mr. President, If it is proper I 
would like to say a word : this matter seems to be 
of great importance. I represent, as vice-presi- 
dent, one of the smallest states in the Union ; 
and I want to say that I hope my state will grow 
sufficiently large that we may have another man 
in the state who can come to the convention, and 
I want him to have the honor I have enjoyed for 
the past ten years; therefore I hope that this 
glory, or honor, whatever you may call it, will not 
be taken away from our brotherhood, and that 
there may be a representative man from each 
state at least, in order that he may secure a reduc- 
tion of railroad rates. For instajice, it is only a 
matter of fifty dollars to come over here, and if 
we get another man we may possibly get a re- 
bate ; therefore I hope we may continue to have 
vice-presidents from each state. 

Mr. Elauber — It was not intended to dispense 
with the vice-presidents from each State, but to 
have two for the United States; the vice-presi- 
dents heretofore were nothing but a figurehead ; 
they really never did anything; they never had 
any report, but the reason we propose to make 
two vice-presidents is that in case the president 
could not be present you would have no one to 
open your meeting, while if you have two vice- 
presidents, one can act as presiding officer. I be- 
lieve you ought to have two vice-presidents by 
all means who are actual officers of the associa- 
tion, and if need be you can also have the usual 
number of vice-presidents. 

Mr. Carlisle — I move to elect two vice-presi- 
dents who are actual members of the association. 
How would it look to elect two vice-presidents 
and appoint fifty? It don't cost anything to do 
this. 

Mr. Bellsmith — In case of the absence or sick- 
ness of the presiding officer the power lies in the 
hands of the executive committe to appoint a 
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presiding officer. I think you will find it in the 
oonstitation. 

Mr. Greene —I propose as an amendment to 
that, that you elect one honorary vice-president 
from each State in addition to the two for the en- 
tire association. 

Mr. Bellsmith— I want to explain my objection 
to this : It was that in electing a vice- president 
from each State it frequently occurs that a man 
who would be present was not a fair representa- 
tive of the photographers of the State. I siyr un- 
less great care is taken in the election of men for 
vice-presidents, who are representatives of the 
association, we are likely to inflict a great deal of 
evil and harm to the organization. 

Mr. Blunt — I have come six hundred miles to 
attend this convention, and I desire to say we have 
no inferior photographers from my State mem- 
bers of this associatioo, and they are all quaUfled 
photographers, and as for ** Cheap Johns," I don't 
think they have money enough ; the fact that we 
have vice-presidents from every State builds up 
this association ; it is an honor to the man so 
elected ; but he goes home and works, and in- 
duces men who have never been here before to 
oome. Dispense with these vice presidents and 
I say you break up this association. 

Mr. Bellsmith — ^I move that we insert a clause 
designating the duties of the vice-president. 

A Member— Honorary vice-presidents from 
each State? 

A Member— Honorary members generally are 
about as good as three legs to a chicken. 

A Member — Is the motion before the house on 
this amendment? 

The President— The motion was before the 
house, and is being discussed. 

Mr. Oarlisle — In order to get to the end of 
this matter I move, Mr. President, that the clause 
be referred back to the committee for alte>^- 
tion. 

The President — The motion is made as an 
amendment ; The only objection I can see to a 
vice-president from each State in the Union, is 
that it is going to be exceedingly difficult to 
name a man for vice-president who is not a mem- 
ber of this association, and who has allowed his 
membership to lapse by not paying his dues. 

Mr. Elauber — I think I can settle that matter 
in two minutes; you are objecting to having a 
vice-president in each State ; then call them sec- 
retaries—give the child another name. 

The President— The amendment is withdrawn 
and it reverts back to the original motion that 
we adopt this amendment. 

The amendment to article 5 was adopted with 
the addition that tlie secretary be required to 
make a quarterly report to the presiding officer, 
and turn over all his funds to the treasurer, who 
will give him a receipt for the same. 

Mr. Klauber— I move that the names handed 
in by the nominating committee be regarded as 
the vice-presidents of this association. 

A Member — Please have them announced to 
the house. 



The President— The report is not here; you 
will have to take it by faith. 

Mr. Blant — I think it unfair to reappoint a 
vice-president for the present year, and I would 
suggest that we confer the honor on a member 
who is not present. 

The President— This is in the hands of the 
committee, who are perfectly reliable. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The question of location being cal.ed up : 

Mr. Carlisle— In the absence of Mr. Carbutt I 
would say briefly, on looking over tie different' 
locations, that the committee think well ol 
Buffalo for many reasons. It is a cool, thriving 
little place ; it is also easily accessible by rail 
from any direction : it is reached by all the lead- 
ing trunk lines of the country; it is also easily 
accessible by boat, and the location would be 
very desirable, I am sure. It is within twenty 
miles of Niagara Falls, and many of our mem* 
bera have not, perhaps, visited that beautiful 
spot ; excursion trains can be run up there from 
Baffdlo at a very low fare. Then they have 
fine hotels and an excellent hall. It is fairly 
central, and of late years it is well known that 
Eastern people have not attended the conven- 
'ionsasthey formerly did; they will not come 
far West. I do hope that if we get this associa- 
tion to convene at Bufi&ilo next year we can get 
the New England and New York City people to 
be present, and I am sure their Western friends 
would be equally willing to go there, and I know 
our Southern friends would find it a cool and 
comfortable retreat from the heat, and I hope it 
will be chosen as the place. 

Mr. Poole— I most emphatically endorse that 
nomination from this standpoint ; We have not 
a very great number of photographers in Canada^ 
but it is fairly well represented. If the conven- 
tion meets in Buffalo it will very materially in • 
crease our attendance as Canadians, and it will 
add a very large number to the attendants. 
Moreover, it is only one hour's ride to the beau- 
tiful and picturesque scenery of the Falls. 

Mr. Inglis— I think the Falls wonld be rather a 
drawback to Bui&lo ; the members would all go 
down there and leave the rooms of the meeting 
as empty as they are to-day. I think the mem- 
bers of this association ought to consider the 
benefits of this convention, rather than going 
about the streets with their cameras under their 
arms, taking views, and it would be much to their 
advantage. It is almost a disgrace that they 
leave this hall empty and allow all such import- 
ant things as ought to come before the conven- 
tion to the number here this afternoon. 
. The President— It is intended to impose a 
penalty for non-attendance at the next meeting. 
Mr. Joshua Smith— Gentlemen, I rise to pro- 
pose as the next place of meeting for this con- 
vention, the birthplace of this body ; the place 
where we have the great city; where* all the rail- 
roads center, and where the great, broad West 
has its metropolis; a place where the photogra- 
phers will concentrate. In the name of the 
mother of this asaooialion I demand that the 
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child be brought home, in order that she may see 
the groiBvth it has reached, aod I hope that Chi- 
oago will be the place selected ; and if it is, you 
will have a very tine reception. 

Mr. Wilson—Mr. President, the National Pho- 
tographic Association met in Buffalo ouce, and 
had one of the best times they ever had ; the re- 
sults of the convention in a literary way were far 
ahead of anything ever known in convention 
times, and I am heartily in favor of Buffalo, but 
I am more heartily in favor of another place, and 
I will give- you my reasons therefor. We have 
been courteously invited by the Mountain Lake 
Park Association to meet there ; we bave all the ad- 
vantages of space, and tbe place is easy of access; 
and what is more important than all to a conven- 
tion like this, is that by meeting there we save 
from seven hundred to one thousand dollars, the 
use of the building being given us free. This 
amount of money, if we have it, we can spend 
and get more good in the results in getting 
some lecturer or some one who would teach us 
something that would benefit us, and where the 
members could recount their experience, prog- 
ress, and so forth. Now these are the advan- 
tages of Mountain Lake Park. If it was not for 
that, I would speak of New Orleans, as the world 
is going to have an exposition there, and num- 
bers will want to attend it. 

Mr. Elauber — Since I became a member of . 
this association, I have always opposed going to 
a small place. 

Mr. Wilson — It is not a small place ; it com- 
prises 850 acres. 

Mr. Elauber — Or to a park, or Saratoga, or 
any of these places. But I have come to the 
conclusion that the best thing we can do to make 
t»he convention a success is to go to a place whore 
there is not quite so much amusement, not quite 
so much to see, not quite so many animals as 
there are in Cincinnati, or Buffalo, or New York. 
I make a trip East every yeai-, and I think we 
ought to try the country where the members will 
stay a little more together than here. I believe 
if we go to Mountain Lake Park we will not only 
have a thousand dollars, but we will rest our- 
selves; we will sleep better and not have any 
mosquitoes; and therefore I heartily endorse the 
nomiuation of Mr. Wilson. 

A Member — As a Southern man I would like to 
make a remark as regards location. I am satis- 
fied that this convention will make a mistake by 
going to Buffsdo. Here are my reasons: We 
ought to go to Ctdcago or Mountain Lake Park, 
I don't care which. Each place has great advan- 
tages over Buffalo. I say this, that if we go to 
Chicago, I will promise you in the name of one 
of the lajrgest railroads in America that you shall 
go from Chicago to New Orleans or back for one 
cent a mile, over the Ilhnois Central Biulroad. 
I should never want to go to a convention if we 
cannot have quiet ; do not care to go to any more 
excursions, I would rather not be bored to death. 

Wc. Bellsmith — I was a resident of Buffalo for 
seven years, and can vouch for the tine facilities 
and many advantages to be derived from that lo- 
cation. As far as the noise referred to by the 



last speaker is concerned, I can promse him one 
thing, that he will have a hall in which you can 
hear every word with perfect distinctness back 
to the last seat in the room. It is located in a 
portion of the city not infested with heavy traf- 
fic, and the hall is particularly well adapted to 
speaking. It is large and has an abundance of 
room for exhibits of both stock and phbtographio 
displays. The hotel accommodations are excel- 
lent ; I don't think their equal can be found in 
any other city. You can get hotels there for two 
dollars a day for which we pay here three and 
three and a half dollars. Bailroad facilities are 
perfect, as it is reached by all the trunk lines 
east and west. Gentlemen, Buf&lo is by far the 
best place. 

The President — The place receiving the least 
number of votes shall be dropped. 

A ballot was then taken, which resulted as fol- 
lows: Buffalo, 42; Mountain Lake Park, 40; 
Chicago, 40. 

Mr. Joshua Smith— I move that Buffalo be 
unanimously endorsed as the place of our next 
meeting. 

The Chair — Those in favor of the resolution 
say aye. (Carried). The Chair appoints H.Mc- 
Michael local secretary. 

Mr. Gen ilfi—I have here a report on the death 
of H. Baden Pritchard, which I desire to read. 
It is as follows : 

The committee appointed at yesterday's session to re- 
port on the death of the la>e H. Baden Pritchard, by the 
loss of whom two hemispheres are caUed upon to monm. 

Resolved, That this association do hereby taWe ' og- 
nlzance of this, onr severe loss, by expressing onr deepest 
sympathy with the fraternity at hirge: the same to be 
spread npon our records. C. Gentilb. 

It was moved and seconded that this report be 
placed on file for publication. 

Mr. Klauber — I move, Mr. President, that this 
association tender a vote of thanks to the citizens 
of Cincinnati, and the press and to all that assist- 
ed in making this the pleasant and successful 
meeting it has been. 

The motion was carried. 

The President— We have had a grand and suc- 
cessful meeting; and as we are about to close 
this meeting, I would like to express to you my 
appreciation of your kindness and consideration, 
and thanking you again for your courtesy to me, 
I cheerfully resign the office of president to my 
friend, James Landy, of Cincinnati, and bespeii: 
for him the same kindness and consideration you 
have shown to me. The exposition will be open 
until to-morrow night, while the business part of 
the convention will be closed by this adjourn- 
ment. If there is no further business the motion 
to adjourn sine die is now in order. 

Mr. Elauber — I forgot to include one little 
thing; this association ought to pass a vote of 
thanks for efficient services and the hard and 
good work that our secretary has done. I there- 
fore move a vote of thanks to our genial and effi- 
cient secretary, Mr. Weingaxtner, and all the 
executive committee. 

The motion to adjourn sine die, and the vote 
* of thanks, were carried unanimously, and the 
convention adjourned to meet in Buffiilo. 
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Photoqbaphio Beotioh of the Amebioar In- 
stitute. 

A meeting of the society Tras held on the even- 
ing of the 2d instant, room 24, Cooper Union, 
President Henry J. Newton in the chair. ^ 

Secretary Mason acknowledged the receipt of 
several numbers of Anthony's Bulletin, Trotoq- 
BAPHY, the new Western journal, and journals of 
the Photographic Society of Great Britain, with 
a communication relative to the photographic ex- 
hibition to be held in England from October 4th 
to November 13th. The Scovill Manufacturing 
Co. had also kindly donated to tbe society's 
library a book publi«3ied by them entitled ** Pict- 
ure-Making by Photography," by H. P. Bobin- 
son. 

The usual vote of thanks was given for all pub- 
lications received. 

Mr. Gardner, chairman, said that the executive 
committee would report that the next meeting 
would be occupied with the consideration of 
photographic httrature by distinguished mem- 
bers of the club and invited guests. He also 
read the report of the committee on field day 
excursion, which took place on Thursday, August 
28th, at Coney Island. 

Upon motion the reports of the executive and 
excursion committees were adopted. 

Mr. Tho. Paris, of Brooklyn, then read the 
following paper, entitled "Personal Beminiscen • 
ces": 

"Although it is not necessary to have an eye in 
the back of the head, yet it is sometimes profit- 
able to cast a retrospective glance at the ground 
over which we have passed. 

One object in penning these few reminiscen- 
ces of olden time is to acquaint in some small de- 
gree those who now practice the art science of 
photography with some of the trials and tribula- 
tions the pioneers had to undergo. 

The daguerreotype (the foundation of the 
photographic superstmctnre) did not spring 
fully perfected from the brain of its illustrious 
inventor, but the g^rand discovery that the image 
formed by the camera obscura could be secured 
and rendered permanent in all its beautiful de- 
tail, was there ready to be brought to greater 
perfection and utilized by the efforts and experi- 
ments of others. 

Daguerre himself was unable to produce a 
picture Of the living subject on account of the 
length of time required to make the impression ; 
the iodide of silver formed on the surface of his 
plate not being sufficiently sensitive to the action 
of light. • 

Prof. Morse of telegraphic fame (who was in 
France when the discovery of Daguerre was 
made public) in connection with Dr. Draper, of 
New York, were (I think) the first to use the 
fumes of bromine in connection with iodine as an 
accelerotor. This was the first great stride to- 
ward utilizing and rendering practical this stu- 
pendous discovery. 

To be able to make an impression without th^ 
direct rays of the sun on the object was the great 



desideratum. In other words to make a picture 
in the shade. 

I recollect very vividly tho first time I ever 
had my daguerreotype taken. After polishing 
the plate as well as we knew" how with our very 
imperfect appliances and exposing it to the 
fumes pf iodine until it assumed the requisite 
golden color (we had a piece of gilded metal for 
a guide as to color) it was placed in the rude 
camera. It required a sitting of fully five min- 
utes, with the sunlight streaming through a large 
square of blue glass held in the hands of my co- 
experimentalist You may be sure I was glad 
V hen the sitting was over. After duly placing 
the plate over the mercury bath and heating it to 
the right degree you may imagine with what 
anxiety we took turns in watching the gradual 
development of the picture through the small 
piece of glass in the front of the mercury box. 
The result was thought to be wonderful ; in fact 
it was tolerably good consideriug the circum- 
stances; of course the eyes were minus; if I 
could have kept them stiller they would doubt- 
less have been more distinct. This was before 
the discovery of the accelerating property of 
bromine. 

After the discovery that bromine made the 
plates much more sensitive to light, we found it 
also made them much more sensitive to other in- 
. fluences. Then the trouble commenced, as bro- 
mine proved very fractious and intractable. 
We did not know at that time the best manner 
of applying the fumes to the plate. Various 
means were devised to accomplish the desired 
eod. 

The first bath tliat was used was simply a 
wooden box, the inside the shape of an inverted 
cone, with a place to insert a small bottle in the 
bottom containing a Uttle bromine and water. 
The way it was used was to remove the stopper of 
the bottle and let it remain open for the requis- 
ite time with the lid of the box dosed, then 
quickly inserting the stopper and removing the 
bottle, and turning the box upside down in order 
that the fumes might be distributed as equally as 
possible; then placing the plate (after it had been 
coated over the iodioe) in the box until the 
bromine had acted sufficiently. Another plan— 
a great improvement on the foregoing — was a box 
with a lever projecting by which the stopper of 
the bottle could be removed and replaced as often 
as was necessary to charge the box ; the box also 
contained a fan to distribute the vapor. This 
was termed the pump bath. The application of 
the bromine was the sticking point, as every 
daguerreotypist will recollect, especially if he has 
had the pleasant experience of being ^^ stuck." 
Sometimes it would be impossible to got a good 
result for days at a time. Frequently the plate 
would come off the mercury bath without the 
slightest trace of a picture, then we would get, 
maybe, an eye and a half and part of a beautiful 
nose ; all the rest would be covered by a dense 
fog. The worst of it was that at this early stage 
of the art we did not know why, as there was no 
Prof. Stubbs, who was supposed to know every- 
thing, to whom we could apply for a solution of 
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the diffioolty. We had to work it out eaoh for him- 
self ; one knew very little more than another; we 
were all in the same boat. After the bromine 
was combined with other substances such as lime, 
chloride of iodine, etc., the coating of the plate 
was much more easily managed. 

It was soon discoTered, also, that it was im- 
possible to make a good daguerreot7i>e when 
there was the least smell of spirits of turpen- 
tine present. 

Another difficulty we encouutered was the solar- 
ization of the whites; the shirt bosom and collar 
would come out a beautiful steel blue as if the 
laundress had given them several extra dips in 
her bluiog solution. This was remedied in a 
degree by covering the linen with pieces of black 
silk during the greater part of the exposure. 

The greatest improvement in my opinion ever 
made in daguerreotyping was, as improvements 
frequently are, the result of accident. A Mr. 
Johnston, one of Plumbe's operators, in New 
York, after coating a plate as usual over the io- 
dine, then over the bromine, accidentally returned 
it to the iodine box and coated it the third time ; 
thinking, of course, the plate was spoiled, hecoj- 
duded to try if it was so in tiie camera; after 
developing he was agreeably surprised not only 
to see a picture, but one of the most beautiful 
chemical effects he ever produced. 

Previous to this improvement the daguerreo- 
type presented a cold metallic appearance, with- 
out much body. In short they were very unsatis- 
factory as a picture. After the triple coating 
came into use the pictures were all that oould be 
defaired ; they possessed a warmth and depth of 
tone that was very pleasing. The whites, espe- 
cially, which heretofore were so hard to manage, 
assumed their true value. 

It does one good, even in this day of startling 
improvements in photogpraphy, to examine some 
of these fine old daguerreotypes with their beauty 
of detail, exquisite modeling, softness and har- 
mony of tone ; they stand unrivaled by pictures 
produced by any subsequent process. 

It is interesting to note in a new industry or 
in the application of a new discovery how one im- 
provement suggests another; in the manner of 
polishing the plate for instance. We first used 
finely pulverized rotten stone with a tuft of cot- 
ton applied with a circular motion, which, of 
course, left minute scratches all over it; in order 
to obviate that difficulty we used a stiff brush 
cross wise of the plate, thus laying the scratches 
all one way ; that not being satisfactory, we then 
tried a buff stick covered with prepared buckskin 
and rouge, or prepared oxide of iron. This was 
a great improvement over the brush. After that 
we used instead of the buff stick the daguerreo- 
type **tread mill,** being a large wooden wheel in 
the form of an old-fashioned grind-stone, the 
buff leather being tacked on the circumference. 
We found some plates did not work well on ac- 
count of the impure silver used in their manu- 
facture; to obviate that difficulty and to render 
them uniform we applied the new process (new 
at that time) of precipitating pure »lver on the 
surface by the aid of the galvanic battery, galvan- 



izing the plates two or three times, and u<iing the 
buff wheel between eaoh application of the bat- 
tery made them all that could be desired. The 
more labor bestowed on the plates in their prep- 
aration, the better the finished picture. 

The camera and lenses used in the beginning 
were very crude and imperfect when contrasted 
with th'e beautiful apparatus of the present day, 
sparkling with nickel plating and all kinds of or- 
namentation, some of it more ornamental than 
useful. 

The first lenses I used were two piano convex, 
placed in the tube with their convex sid«;s to- 
gether. They were about four inches in diameter 
and would cover a field about the size of an old- 
fashioned penny, not very sharp at that. The 
image on the ground glass had a beautiful pris- 
matic appearance around the edge which was not 
very conducive to sharpness of outline Next 
came the achromatic leas, of course without the 

?rismatic effect and with a much flatter field, 
'his was a vast improvement on the old piano 
convex In our ignorance we supposed that the 
larger the lens the quicker the picture. I recol- 
lect being very much disappointed in a lens or- 
dered from New YorkjOn account of its small size, 
and was surprised to find that it worked about as 
rapidly as the larger ones. 

In the beginning a great many efbrts were 
made to construct a camera without any lenses. 
A friend of mine incurred considerable expense 
in having a concave mirror—cast of speculum 
metal — about ten inches in diameter with an aper- 
ture in the centre through which to see to obtaiB 
the focus. He ground and polished it himself, 
and after a great deal of labor in finishing and 
mounting in a tube found the field it cov- 
ered entirely too small even to make a small 
daguerreotype. I believe there were some pict- 
ures made by parabolic mirrors 

Another great difficulty we all had to encounter 
was the almost utter impossibility of procuring 
the proper chemicals and appliances with which 
to do our work ; especially was this the case in 
the beginning of photography as applied to mill- 
ing pictures on paper. We had to make oior 
own gnu cotton, our own iodi es and bromides, 
in short it was exceedingly difficult to obtain any- 
thing we could rely on. At the first, even after 
we had succeeded in making a passably good 
daguerreotype, we were unable to procure a prop- 
er fitting for it. Gases were very scarce and . 
expensive, and the pictures were too small to 
place in* frames to advantage. I conceived the 
idea of making my own cases, procuring the 
wooden part fiom a cabinet maker. When I 
came to cover them I had nothing wich whicli 
to emboss the morocco and they did •not look 
well plain. As ''invention is the child of neces- 
sity^ I hit on a plan to make my own embossing 
plat«. Obtaining a book with a very pretty de- 
sign embossed on the cover, sharp, and in good 
relief, I covered the outside with gold leaf in or- 
der to give it a continuous metallic coating, and 
made an electrotype of it. (the electrotype waa 
then a very recent discovery) backing ap the 
pjate with the proper thickness of type meial in 
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order to work it in a common printing press. 
Thus I was able to make very pretty embocsed 
morocco cases. 

The electrotype apparatus used was a very 
primitive affair, merely a water tight box with a 
porous diaphragm dividing it into two par s, in 
oue of which was suspended my book cover in a 
saturated solution of sulphate of copper, in the 
other water acidulated with sulphuric acid in 
which was suspended a zinc plate. The connec- 
tion was made by a little cup of mercury in which 
the ends of the suspending wires were placed. 

In the early days of the business (daguerreo- 
typing soon came to be a business) the fight to 
secure the patronage of the public was as furious 
OS it is at the present day with the exception 
thit we did not then as now use '^clubs" in order 
iio knock our business opponents ''out of time." 
An incident in illustration. One of my competi- 
tors for the privilege of taking "the heads of the 
people" induced Herr Driesback, the famous lion 
tamer, to visit his gallery with his pet tigers. He 
succeeded in making a very fine whole plate group 
of Mr. D. and his two pets. 

This was a regular "ten strike," and for some 
4ime I was beaten, but at length I got even, if not 
a little ahead, by having the two elephants 
brought to my gallery. As we were unable to 
induce them to go upstairs we had to be satisfied 
with taking their portraits in the street which 
we accomplished successfully by the aid of the 
police. 

Mr. H. N. Grenier was called upon for remarks 
concerning line-work negatives. He recom- 
mended the use of a bath of the foUowing 
strength : 

Nitrate silver 45 grs. 

Water 1 oz. 

Nitric Acid 1 drop. 

The bath should be sunned severid days. 
There should be no metallic precipitate on a 
plate treated with the developer, without expos- 
ure to light. If there was that solution would not 
make a good clear plate. The developing solu- 
tion should be about 18 grains to the ounce, viz : 

Proto. sul. of iron 288 grs. 

Water 16 oz. 

Acetic Acid, No. 8 4 oz. 

If a flat negative was wanted, protosulphate of 
iron might be used to the amount of about 10 
■grains. A focusing glass <nust necessarily be 
used. Aside Irom a good bath and a good focus, 
the pbotograpli should be timed exact, counting 
the seconds. Perhaps it would be found neces- 
^sary to expose one negative two seconds and an- 
other one three seconds. It should be fixed in 
cyanide of potassium immediately. After the pict- 
ure is fixed, he used six grains of sulphate of cop- 
per to two grains of bromide of potassium to each 
ounce of water. This solution would bleach or 
whiten the image as wished. After patting in 
bromide of copper it should be washed clean and 
then the silver put on« He recommends the fol- 
lowing intensifier: 

No. 1. 

Sul. of Copper 96 grs. 

Bromide of Potassium 32 gra 



Water 16 oz. 

No. 2 

Nitrate Silver 30 grs. 

Water 1 oz. 

The silver must be neutral. As a fixing for the 
intensity, upe hydrosulphuret of ammonia diluted 
with twice its] bulk of water. There is another 
intensification that might be used, namely, the 
red prussiate of potash, but that is very hard to 
work. The fixing of these line pictures with 
sulphuret of ammonia did not seem to intensify, 
but it improved the printing quality of the nega- 
tive and kept its color for years. He then ex- 
hibited negatives and proofs. In reply to inqui- 
ries as to his bath, he said he preferred using the 
common hydrant water rather than distilled. He 
made the bath alkaline with liquid ammonia and 
exposed it to the sun for twelve hours or more 
after putting a little iodide in it. It was then 
filtered, acidulated and is ready for use. The 
bath for line work required to be somewhat more 
acidulated than for portraits. He mixed his col- 
lodion by putting first the alcohol in a bottle, 
and then the gun cotton into it, afterward adding 
the sulphuric ether. The following is his form- 
ula: 

Alcohol 8 oz. 

Id. of Ammonium 80 grs. 

Bromide of Oadmium 32 grs. 

Anthony's Neg. Gun Cotton 114 grs. 

Sulphuric Ether 8 oz. 

In reply to a question relative to the use of 
hydrosulphuret of ammonia, he said it was 
used in the proportion of one part ammonia 
and two parts water. In making fine work neg- 
atives the lines must be absolutely clear, and he 
had not been able to use dry plates. Dry plates 
might do for zinc impressions. 

Mr. B. J. Falk exhibited some pictures sent 
him by Dr. Vogel which he said were good illus- 
trations of the Doctor's great invention— mixing 
eosine with collodion. He found that the old 
theory that we always photograph objects one way 
— no matter on what sensitive surface — was incor- 
rect. He proved that the surface itself, the nature 
of it, determined how the colors shall photo- 
graph. One of the pictures was photographed 
by the old collodion process. A yellow dress 
took dark. Another yellow color in another 
picture looked a great deal lighter than the blue. 

The Chairman thought the specimens pre- 
sented by Mr. Falk were of more than ordinary 
interest because concerning something new, 
showing orange and yellow taken with the same 
strength as the blue and the violet. In one pho- 
tograph there was very little difference between 
the orange and the blue. To a certain extent all 
this was revolutionary, for it has been a cardinal 
idea in photography that the actinism of the 
solar ray was in the ratio of the wave length, 
going in a gradual scale from the violet to the 
red, but now. by certain chemical combinations, 
the action of the solar ray seems to be changed. 
This raised an important question with reference 
to the correctness of some ofour theories. 

A number of proofs from photographs made 
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at Coney Island by those who participated in the 
field-day excursion were passed around. 

An imperfect plate having a metallic lustre 
when looked at by reflected light was handed 
around for diagnosis and prescription. The 
Chairman said it was not the result of bromide 
in the developer as some one suggested. It 
probably came from the manner of packing. Dry 
plates did not deteriorate in tin boxes. How- 
ever, from a commercial point of view that was 
not important, if the consumer bought and used 
the plates without delay. Almost all paper 
manufacturers used large quantities of hypo in 
manufacturing paper. 

Mr. Mason said it would be remembered by 
those attending last spring's meetings that there 
was some discussion in regard to the fuming 
process, the fuming of albumen paper with am- 
monia, and as to who discovered it and to whom 
was due the credit of that discovery. At that 
time he stated that he would bring with him to 
this meeting proof of what he considered to be 
the beginning of the whole matter, but as it was 
late, and he did not see any present who took 
part in that discussion, it would be impossible to 
go on with the case. His documents, twenty 
years old, proved that the matter had been before 
the public a great many years. 

Mr. J. B. Gardner referred to the use of old gel- 
atine plates the second time and which some- 
times led to difficulty. He had a number of 
these plates sent him. After throwing them aside 
for a while he thought he would make some dis- 
position of them, and asked Mr. Beebe the best 
method. He was advised to take boiling water 
to free the plates from gelatine. He followed 
the directions to first put the plates in tepid 
water and afterwards in boiling water. With some 
plates this treatment did very well, but others 
did not seem entirely free from the gelatine sur- 
face. He tried a strong solution of potash, but 
stiU it remained. One of the dealers recom- 
mended the trial of liquid ammonia. That failed. 
A strong solution of sulphuric acid was used, but 
without satisfactory results, as it left the surface 
of the plate in bad condition for making pictures. 
The point was, that on all these gelatine plates 
there was a sub-stratum used in order to keep 
this gelatine in place. He had come to the con- 
clusion that it was insoluble glass. Makers were 
advertising that they will take back these plates 
for the purpose of recoating them, and the conse- 
quence was that when these plates were again 
used and developed they had a ghost of a pict- 
ure of something perhaps away down in Virginia, 
or the Niagara Falls or somewhere else. 

A visitor said he had noticed after the removal 
of the film that there was an image on the glass. 

Mr. Grenier thought a weak solution of nitric 
acid and water would be sufficient to clean the 
glass. The acid should be diluted about one- 
third in which the plates should lay over night 
when they should be washed well, rubbing them 
thoroughly and rinsing in clean water. He coated 
with a solution of albumen as follows : 

The white of three eggs, or 3 oz. 

Water I2 gal. 



Acetic Acid 1 oz. 

A visitor recommended cleaniog the plates 
with potash. 

The Chairman said he would use pure com- 
mercial sulphuric acid. 

Discussiou was had as to the second image de- 
veloped. 

Mj. Gardner suggested as a possible explana- 
tion of its appearance that when the soluble 
glass is poured over the plate it became insol- 
uble, and the film was sensitive to the Hght, ta 
a certain extent, so that apparently every particle 
of the emulsion has gone from the plate, and yet 
the soluble glass contains the ghost of the picture 
which was exorcised by heat. Many faded da- 
gfuerreoiypes could be restored by the action of 
heat and a very weak solution of chloride of 
gold. 

The Chairman said many manufacturers used 
a very weak solution of gelatine in which is in- 
corporated a very small quantity of bichromate 
of potash, which, after it was dry, was insoluble. 
Belative to daguerreotypes. Prof. Draper claimed 
to have made the first daguerreotype of the 
human face. A picture of his wife, which he 
presumed Mr. Mason would remember, was ex- 
hibited by the Doctor twenty live years ago when 
it was observed that the action had gone en- 
tirely through the copper plate and was visible 
on the back. 

On motion of Mr. Gardner, a vote of thanka 
was given to Mr. Faiis for his admirable paper, 
and to Mr. Grenier for his instructive remarks. 

On motion, adjonmed. 

Ohioaoo Photoqbaphio Assooution. 

The September meeting was held at the usual 
place on Wednesday evening 3d inst. Dr. Garri- 
son, president, in the chair. 

Owing to the hot weather and the fact that 
several members were out of town, the attendance 
was much below the average — in fact, there were 
only about a dozen members present. The 
reading of minutes of last meeting was dispensed 
with. 

Mr. Gentile informed the members that the 
next meeting of the State of- Illinois Photog- 
raphers' Association would be held at Joliet, 
His., on Tuesday next, Sept. 9th, and that he was 
instructed to invite the officers and members of 
this association to accompany them. The photog- 
raphers of Joliet had arranged to do something 
in the way of entertaining them, and the pro- 
gramme included a visit to the penitentiary— 
arrangements could doubtless be made for those 
who might wish to remain there. The train they 
proposed to take was the 9 :45 a. M. C. B. L & P. 

The Chair, on behalf of the association, thanked 
the State Association for its very kind invitation, 
and announced his intention of accepting it per- 
sonally, if circumstances permitted his doing 
so. 

The Chair, finding that no one seemed disposed 
to make any remarks or start a discussion, ob- 
served that he had been assiduously experiment- 
ing in dry-plate making for several months past,^ 
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and latterly in the direction of increasing sensi- 
tiveness. He had been able to produce plates 
much more rapid than it was ordinarily supposed 
possible to maJie them. Now, Prof. Hough had 
established (at least to his .own satisfaction), by 
experiment, that, using the full aperture of a 
No. 1 Darlot rapid hemispherical, and exposingon 
a well -lit landscape, one second was about the 
right average time for a wet collodion negative, 
while half a second might be set down as the 
minimum. Prof. Hough had also tested the 
length of exposure given by a drop-shutter (with 
a rubber band attached to accelerate its fall) by 
means of a thermometer bulb attached to a revolv- 
ing arm, so placed that the sun's image was re- 
flected from the bulb, and connected with the 
observatory chronograph; in this way he had 
found the exposure given by the shutter with 
rubber attached to be */«> second. (See Photog- 
BAPHY May 1st., p. 12). Now the full aperture of 
the lens above referred to is 20 mm. The 9 mm. 
stop has an area equal to i/b that of the full open- 
ing (*V4oo). With some of his more recent plates, 
the speaker had obtained a fully- detailed nega- 
tive of a well-lit landscape with the drop-shutter 
and rubber band, using the 9 mm. diaphragm. 
Assuming the correctness of Prof. Hough's ex- 
periments and deductions, this represented an 
exposure of *'«> second, and Vmx Va=Va5o, so that, 
taking one second and full aperture as right for 
wet collodion, his (the speaker's) plate was 260 
times as rapid as a wet collodion plate. But, 
taking Prof. Hough's minimum of half a second 
as the proper standard for wet collodion, the dry- 
plate in question was still 125 times as rapid. 
His own opinion was, that 200 times was about 
fair, because he obtained fully as much detail 
with the 7 mm. stop and spring shutter as Prof. 
Hough had ever got with a wet plate in half a sec- 
ond, using full aperture. He did not think, 
however, that such plates could be successfully 
worked without greater precautions than were 
customary with "practical " photographers. More- 
over, in two plates of about the same general 
rapidity, but prepared by different formulsD, there 
might be a great diflferenoe in sensitiveness to 
certain parts of the spectrum. 

Some discussion ensued as to whether Prof. 
Hough's standard for wet collodion was correct, 
the secretary thinking it rather slow. Mr. Joshua 
Smith said that in working wet collodion, it was 
quite possible, by variations in formuJro and de- 
tails of working, to make a difference of ten times 
in rapidity, without any perceptible difference in 
the results. 

Mr. Greene asked the Chair whether, suppos- 
ing an exposure of one second to be correct with 
the smallest, or 3 mm. stop, an exposure of ^/«5 
second with the full aperture of 20 mm., would 
yield as good a negative, — or, expressed generally, 
would an exposure 1, with an aperture whose area 
is Xy give the same result as an exposure ^/^o, with 
an aperture of area 50 a;? 

Neither the Ohair nor any one else present, 
seemed able to answer this question definitely, 
either from theory or experiment. 
The Secretary read an article from Le Moniteur 



de la Photographie, concerning an alleged pro- 
cess for photographing in colors, which seems to 
have been creating some excitement— at least 
among the laity — in Paris. 

[This article will be found in full on another 
page of this number.— En.] 

On motion, adjourned. 

FBUmBQ Stebeosoopio Tbahsfabehoies. 

As the subject of stereoscopic transparency 
printing has been recently revived, and a discus- 
sion raised at one of the meetings of the Photo- 
graphic Club by Mr. Lawrence Baron as to the 
best methods and appliances to adopt, in re- 
sponse to a wish expressed by one or two friends 
we propose to describ*^ a printing-fi*ame we de- 
vised and had constructed some years ago which, 
while obviating the necessity for cutting the neg- 
atives, enabled the necessary adjustments to 
be made with rapidity and precision. 

In its simplest form— that is to say, when re- 
quired for use only with negatives of the old 
stereoscopic size, 6 34x314 — it consisted merely 
of a negative frame (^g. 1) and a sensitive plate 
carrier (Jig. 2) of peculiar construction. The 
former consists of a sort of tray, about three- 
quarters of aJi inch deep, with an aperture A, in 
the centre of what may be culled the bottom B B, 
of the exact size the pictures are required to be 
— two and three quarter to three inches square 
accordibg to taste ; or a shallow rebate may be 
sunk to receive masks of stout zinc or cardboard, 
so that the shape and size of the pictures may 
be varied to suit the subject and circumstances. 

The longer sides of the frame consist of mould- 
ings having the section hhown at (fig. 1), the- 
ends being solid. On the upper surface of each 
of the sides D D two slots are cut as shown, so 
that when the plate-carrier is placed in the cen- 
tre of the frame its projecting runners will drop 
into the longitudinal grooves E E, only one of 
which is visible in the diagram, a space of (say) 
one-eighth of an inch remaining between the 
lower surface of the plate- carrier and the bottom 
of the tray. In the lower floor of the groove E 
at each side are cut three similar slots— one in. 
the centre, the others equidistant therefrom and 
corresponding with the width apart of the pro- 
jecting runners of the carrier. 

The carrier, which is shown in fig.% with its 
under side uppermost, consists of a block of per- 
fectly flat wood half-an-inch thick, three and a 
quarter inches wide, and eight and a quarter 
inches long. Across one end is glued a strip of 
very hard wood or of brass three-quarters of an 
inch broad and one-sixteenth thick, with a per- 
fectly square edge. At the opposite end a 
groove H is cut, three-eighths broad, three- 
eighths deep, and the same distance from the ex- 
tremity of the carrier. A strip of very hard 
wood or brass, J, an eighth of an inch thick and 
of such length and width that it reaches from 
side to side of the carrier and projects one-six- 
teenth of an inch beyond the surface, is kept in 
position by a good, strong spring or springs, as 
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shown. The projectiDg ranners K K E E may 
ooDTeniently be made by driving into the sides 
of the carrier short lengths of brass rod an eighth 
of an. inch or three-sixteenths thiok, allowing a 
quarter of an inch in length to project. The 
reverse side of the carrier has a knob by which to 
hold it. 

Now, it will be seen that if a plate measuring 
684 by 3^4 (the size of a stereo, slide) be pressed 
•down upon the centre of the block it will be 
gripped between G and J by the spring, and so 
securely held. Further, if the carrier with the 
plate downward be placed in the centre of the 
frame DDDD the runners will drop into the 
longitudinal groove, in which position the carrier 
may be freely moved to cither end of the frame 
without the surface of the plate coming in con- 
tact with anything. But as soon as the carrier 
reaches the extreme end of the frame its runners 
on either side coincide with two of the lower 
slots, and the plate and carrier drop into contact 
with the bottom of the tray, in which position — 
if the respective dimensions of the runners and 
the slots be properly arranged— there is no 
chance of abrasion of the contact surfaces by 
lateral motion. 

To use the frame the negative is laid face up- 
ward at one end of the tray, its position being 
fixed by a strip of thin brass shown by the dotted 
lines at either end, so tha* the proper portion 
comes opposite the aperture A ; the carrier, with 
its sensitive p^ate, is placed in position and run 
to the opposite end of the frame, when the plate 
falls into contact with the negative, the left hand 
half of the former being superposed upon the 
right-hand half of the latter, or vice versa^ and 
while thus held in contact the first exposure is 
made. Now, by means of the knob, lift the car- 
rier into the central groove, and whi'e sliding it 
to the opposite end of the frame incline the lat- 
ter in the contrary direction, when the relative 
positions of negative and plate are reversed, and 
the second exposure is made. This form is, as 



we have said, only suited for negatives of the old 
standard size, but the same principle can easily 
be adapted for use with double negatives of any 
size, though it then necessarily becomes a more 
complicated arrangement. Fig, 3 will, however, 
sufficiently explain the more complete frame. 
Here D D D D is again a frame identical in size 
and construction with^. 1, but minus the bot- 
tom, which converts it into a tray. F again rep- 
resents the 'carrier, which is in every respect 
similar to fig. 2. The tray in this case is separate 
and the frame attached to it by hinges; its size 
will depend upon the dimensions of the negatives 
to be used. In order to permit a three-inch 
square to be printed from any portion of either 
half of (say) an 8x5 negative it is necessary to 
provide movable guides regulated by screws, two 
of which are shown in L and L', the third, cor- 
responding with L', being hidden by the hinged 
frame DDDD. The position of the negative 
shown by the dotted lines may be varied, by al- 
tering tiie positions of the guides or stops, so 
that the top right-hand corner or the bottom left- 
hand or the centre of either half of the negative 
may be selected. 

It would be quite useless to attempt to give 
working dimensions without knowing the size or 
sizes of negatives to be employed, the distance 
apart of the lenses, the distance apart the images 
are required, and the size of the half pictures- 
all elements of importance. A frame for 7^ X 5 
negatives only may be made whose extreme di- 
mensions will be 12X10, and allow every lati- 
tude. If, however, it be required for use with 
634X314 negatives as well, more elaborate ad- 
justments would have to be made in order to ac- 
commodate the greater range required in the 
sliding parts. The frame for 684 x 3^4 negatives 
measures about 12x434, and can be constructed 
for a few shillings. 

Sixteen or seventeen years ago, when stereo- 
scopic work was more in vog^nc, we had several 
of these frames made of various sizes for ourselves 
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and friends, and found them a very great con- 
venience, more especially when duplicates were 
required from the same negative. The adjust- 
ment once made, the trouble is no greater and 
the time occupied longer only by a few seconds 
than in making a single transparency by super- 
pofcition. — British Journal of Photography, 



The Fhotooalque Proobss. 

As employed at the office of the Ministry of 
Public Works. (France,) 

BY M. CHEYSSON. 

For accompanying projects of railways, roads, 
irrigating or navigable canals, or for illustrating 
studies on economic questions, we frequently 
have to. make special plans, which we copy from 
general maps duly transformed. 

These general maps contain, almost always, a 
crowd of details useless for our special plan, of 
which they would only obscure the distinctness. 
This defect becomes especially apparent when 
we have to reduce the scale. It then becomes 
necessary, on the one hand, to eliminate every- 
thing not essential to our proposed object, and on 
the other hand, to add, or emphasize (by exag- 
gerating them far beyond geographical truth) the 
particular elements to which it is desired to at- 
tract attention. 

For obtaining this result we have hitherto had 
recourse to tracing paper. After reducing pho- 
tographically the general map to the scale adopt- 
ed for the special drawing, we apply over the 
print a transparent paper. On this paper the 
draughtsman traces the details to be preserved 
and those which are to be added. For this pur- 
pose he uses India ink or autographic (transfer) 
ink, according as the drawing is destined to be 
reproduced by lithography, by direct printing 
on sensitive paper, or by photo-zincography. 

Unfortunately, the photographic proof often 
lacks clearness and the tracing paper transparen- 
cy, so that, under these conditions, the working 
up of the design presen s practical difficulties. 
Therefore, to avoid these difficulties, we conceived 
the idea of dispensing with the transparent pa- 
per and drawing directly on the photographic 
print itself. This idea having completely siio- 
ceeded, we deem it right to publish the very sim- 
ple manipulations which have permitted its real- 
ization. 

I. 
If a single copy only is needed, destined to be 
attached to a document or reproduced by a pho- 
tographic negatiye, the problem consists in draw- 
ing directly on the proof of the reduced map, 
then in causing the disappearance of the useless 
or obnoxious details by areagent which willhaveno 
effect on the ink used by the draughtsman in 
tracing over the lines or adding new features. 

The photographic proof obtained by the re • 
duction of the general map is printed on salted 
paper. It is fixed without toning. On this 
proof, thus prepared, we draw directly with In- 



dia ink, and with much more certainty and rapidi- 
ty than on a tracing paper of insufficient trans- 
parency. 

The drawing completed, the sheet is plunged 
into a chloride bath composed as follows : 

Bichloride of copper 15 grammes. 

Ordinary water 100 cc. 

After a few seconds' immersion, the photo- 
graphic image completely disappears, the reduced 
silver wldch formed it having passed into the 
state of white chloride of silver. 

At this moment the sheet of paper is with- 
drawn from the bath^ and washed with an abun 
dance of water. Then it is passed into a bath o 
hyposulphite of soda to dissolve the chloride o 
silver and prevent the reappearance of the i mag 
under the action of light ; and iinally washed and 
dried. 

To avoid fixing in hypo, the following bath 
may be used, which dissolves all the salts of silver 
formed. 

Solution No. 1. 

Water 250 co. 

Cyanide of potassium 10 grammes^. 

Solution No. 2. 

Water 250 cc. 

Iodide of potassium 4 grammes. 

Iodine in flakes ^ " 

For use ♦he two solutions are mixed in the pro- 
portion of 100 Darts of the first to 130 parts of 
the second. We might also employ a mixture of 
bichloride of copper and cyanide of potassium in 
the proportion4>f 100 cc. of the solution of bi* 
chloride of copper and 10 cc. of the cyanide of 
potassium solution. After one or other of these 
baths, the drawing is washed thoroughly and al- 
lowed to dry. 

n. 

If we wish, on the other hand, to procure 
through the medium of the printing press a large 
number of copies, we still draw directly on the 
photographic image, as in the preceding case, but. 
replacing India ink with auto lithographic ink ; 
and in this case it is useless to cause the disap- 
pearance of the silver image, unless the draughts- 
man wishes to see the effect of his work isolated. 
Once the drawing is thus prepared, it suffices to- 
transfer it upon stone or zinc and print as usual. 

The practical working of this very simple ide» 
encountered a practical difficulty which it was 
necessary to overcome. It is well known, of 
course, that the paper employed for transferring 
owes to its gelatinous surface the necessary ad- 
herence for transferring the drawing, etc , to the 
stone or plato. The salted paper used for the 
photographic print is not gelatinized {encolle), 
and cannot, therefore, serve this novel purpose 
without special preparation. 

At first we tried to transform the regular trans- 
fer paper into sensitive paper by sensitizing it 
with salts of silver. But we very soon ascer- 
tained that the nitrate of silver bath underwent 
a rapid change from contact with the gelatinous 
coating of the paper. We were therefore com- 
pelled to adopt the precisely inverse system of 
transforming by a sizing process the photograph- 
ic paper into transfer paper. 
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This sjstem having given very good results, is 
the one we have definitively adopted, and of 
which we are going to give the details. 

When a print of the reduced copy of the gen- 
end map has been obtained, which is to serve as 
the basis of our special drawing, it is fixed in 
hyposalphite of soda; then it is given a prelimi- 
nary sizing, composed of starch to which has 
been added ^ of gum arabic and ^ of sugar. 
When this first coat is thoroughly dry, it is suc- 
ceeded by another of gelatine, by drawing the 
paper rapidly over the surface of the hot gela- 
tine in a disL 

The sheet is allowed to dry thoroughly, and 
then calendered. It has thus become an excel- 
lent transfer paper, on which the draughtsman 
can work with ink or lithographic chalk, guiding 
himself by the photographed map. 

The drawing completed, it is transferred by 
means of the press on stone or zinc. Only the 
features traced by the draughtsman are repro- 
duced, the photographic image remaining inert. 
We have, therefore, as in the former case, a design 
comprising all the useful elements borrowed from 
the foundation map, to the exclusion of all the 
others. 

When the printing plate or stone is thus pre- 
pared, nothing remains to be done but take o£f the 
required number of copies in a lithographic press. 

If the transfer has been done with care, the 
paper is in no wise altered, and may be success- 
fully submitted to new operations of sizing and 
drawing. This process therefore lends itself 
readily to the execution of designs in several col- 
ors, and to their printing, with perfect register, 
since the same proof from the foundation map 
serves for the support of the successive drawings 
and transfers. The specimens attached to this 
paper represent a map printed in four colors, 
with the single photographic print which has 
served for all four transfers. 

To sum up, the processes which form the obr 
jectofthis presentation consist in suppressing 
the employment of tracing paper, in permitting 
to work up the design directly in India ink or 
lithographic ink on a photographic print, which 
serves as a support to the drawing, but from 
which all the useless or undesirable details are 
eliminated, as one removes a scaffold or centreing 
when the structure is completed. 

To this process I propose to give the name of 
Photocalqtie. 

It is only fair to add that the details of appli- 
cation of this idea and the practical success of its 
realization are due to the researches of M. Per- 
ronne, head draughtsman at the offices of the 
Ministry of Public Works, assisted by M. Gines- 
tet, photographic operator. — Le Moniteur de la 
Photographie. 

We received, just as we were going to press, and 
consequently too late for insertion, a communica- 
tion from Mr. Seavey relatative to his manage- 
ment of the local secretaryship of the New York 
convention, accompanied by copies of letters 
relative thereto, published in the St. Louis 
Practical, November, 1881. 



The Amebiuan Photoorafhio Oohveition ahd 

ITS BESOLUnONS BEQABDIHft FBIOES. 

If the various reports from both newspapers 
and private individmils are to be credited we fear 
that the convention of the Photographers' Asso- 
ciation of America for 1884, held in Cincinnati 
three weeks ago, under the presidency of Mr. J. 
H. Kent, of Rochester, New York State, must 
take its place in history as the most unfruitful of 
all the conventions of which we possess any re- 
cord. 

Here we find a large body of zealous photog- 
raphers showing their earnestness by traveling 
many hundreds of miles in order to learn some- 
thing concerning the technics of their craft, and 
taking no pains to hide their feelings at the bit- 
ter disappointment experienced by them. It is 
said that some of the members have expressed an 
intention of discontinaing their attendance at 
these annual meetings in consequence of the 
scanty bill of intellectual fare prepared for their 
reception. A wise executive committee would 
have taken care to provide something more sub- 
stantial for their clientUe than music, dancing, 
or a visit to the zoological gardens, even at the 
doubtless small charge of thirty-five cents, which, 
from the report in our last number, appears to 
have been insisted on; but, while these are in 
themselves most praiseworthy means of relaxation 
after hard work, the work itself is presupposed. 
Something more than a soufflet is necessary to 
keep up the strength and physique of an able- 
bodied man. A dessert implies a dinner, which, 
if not altogether omitted in this case, does not 
appear to have been supplied in such sufficiency 
as to have satisfied the requirements and wants 
of those who traveled so far in order to learn 
something. The committee probably knew or 
had their own ideas as to what the members of 
an American association had a right to expect; 
but we venture to say that if a similar convention 
of three days' duration were held in any town in 
Great Britain the committee of organization 
would have ensured there being from four to six 
papers, lecturettes, or lectures daily on some 
topic of interest connected with practical photog 
raphy. 

It is quite possible, however, that, in the inter- 
ests of the stock- dealers and dry-plate and other 
manufacturers to whom the treasury of the Asso- 
ciation is annually greatly indebted for their 
liberal donations, the committee may not prefer 
to encourage any counter attractions to the great 
display of new apparatus, which forms a leading 
and attractive feature of these conventions, not to 
speak of the exhibition of photographs, many, if 
not most, of which are shown in the interests of 
rival dry-plate makers. It is right and proper 
that dealers and manufacturers should attend 
such gatherings to display and sell their wares, 
being both convenient to Jthe photographer and 
profitable to the merchant; but certainly it is to 
the advantage of the former that he be made ac- 
quainted in the conference hall with matters of 
chemical, sesthetic, or manipulative interest; and 
it is the sparsenesB with which this element of 
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the convention has been supplied that has given 
rise to so mnoh dissatisfaotion on the part of the 
members. 

But it may be that the committee neglected to 
make provision for papers in the expectation of 
there being a rush of volunteers. It is, however 
only a few weeks since a gentleman officially con- 
nected with a photographic society in Philadel- 
phia, when on a visit to London, gave it as a 
-characteristic of the American photographer that, 
while always ready to hear or learn, he was not 
equally ready to speak or communicate. This 
being the case, the committee of management of 
this great national organization should have ar- 
ranged for essayists and speakers months in ad- 
vance of the date of meeting, and have issued 
an official programme of the proceedings. In a 
country like America, (K>sse8sing so many men 
of undoubted talent, one would think that the 
diffioultyfihould bo in making a proper selection 
in the midst of such an embarras de richesses. 

We observe that a large portion of the brief 
period devoted to the discussion of photographic 
topics was taken up in a consideration of the 
prices which photographers ought to chargt for 
tbeir work. The absolute impossibility of arriv- 
ing at any definite determination in a question 
of this nature is illustrated in the case of the city 
of Chicago, in which low prices, unfortunately, 
appear to prevail. In that city is a certain pho- 
tographer who alleges that he alone of the fra- 
ternity there takes cabinet photographs of a high 
class, into the truthfulness of which assertion it 
does not concern us here to inquire. Upon a res- 
olution having been adopted in the convention 
to charge hereafter eight dollars per dozen for 
first-class cabinet portraits, five dollars for second- 
class, and three dollars for third-class pictures, 
this photographer — who designates himself ^the 
Dictator" — promptly issued a message to the con- 
vention, relative to this resolution (a copy of 
which we have received) as follows : 

*' Please do no' include Chicago photographers 
in your resolutions in regard to advancing prices, 
as / tcill not permit them to advance. I will 
make first-class cabinets at three dollars, your 
resolution to the contrary notwithstanding. No 
second class in mine. Knowledge makes the 
quality — not the resolutions of photographic 
conventions. In Chicago first-class cabinets are 
made at three, second at four, and third-class at 
six dollars.— E. F. Hartley." 

The publication of this circular affords better 
than anything else a view of the difficulties which 
must and always will intervene to prevent an 
assimilation of prices for photographic work. 

With regard to the resolution adopted by the 
convention, another difficulty arises : certain of 
the members are said to charge at present little 
more than three dollars a dozen for their cabinets. 
Now, unless human nature is different in 
America to what it is in England, such photog- 
raphers will not find it an easy matter to raise 
their prices from three dollars to eight dollars 
per dozen — from twelve and sixpence to one 
pound, thirteen shillings and fourpence — at a 
bound; nor will it be pleasant for them, by re- 



taining their former prices, to make the implied 
confession that their work is of a third-class or- 
der. Just fancy a convention of painters adopt- 
ing resolutions concerning the prices to be charged 
to the public for artistic work of a certain' defi- 
nite size ! 



FHOTOaBAPHY JS OOLOE8 AQAIH. 
BY LEOK VIDAL. 

In the Petit Versaillais of July 27, we read as 
follows : 

M. Baadran is the inventor of the photo -im- 
pression which dates from 1872 ; this process al- 
ready bordered on the marvellous and contained 
the germ of that one of which we are going to 
to speak now. The secret of this discovery con- 
sists in the employment of a substance endowed 
with astounding properties, a sensitive material 
whose application yields results which savor of 
sorcery. M. Band ran mixes printing ink with 
this substance and spreads the mixture on a plate 
of zinc; then, between the plate thus prepared 
and the sun, he interposes an engraving, or an 
old parchment, or a delicate feather of a bird. 
In the course of a few minutes the object has im- 
pressed its image on the mixture : A sheet of 
white paper pressed against the zinc plate takes 
the impression, and the astonished eye perceives 
there the reproduction — prodigiously exact — of 
the engraving, with its most delicate lines, or of 
the parchment with the yellow color of the old 
ink, and the tint and stains of the ekin, or of the 
feather with its infinitely small details of struct- 
ure, all revealing themselves under the micro- 
scope. 

But it was not this that M. Baudran was 
seeking; very few of the marvels of the photo- 
impression have left his portfolios. What was 
that to him in comparison to the subject of his 
dreams, — that is to say, solar painting ? Such, 
in effect, was the dream of M. Baudran : To force 
the sun to come and paint for him in his atelier 
in the Bue de Noailles. 

For thirty years M. Baudran has sought the 
realization of this dream. To teU what he has 
suffered morally and physically during these 
thirty years, to paint his hopes unceasingly de- 
stroyed and unceasingly renewed, to recall all 
his labors and all his sacrifices, would be to write 
the history not oiily of his own life, but that of 
his family ; of his son who, early associated with 
the paternal labors and preoccupations, has served 
a hard, but salutary apprenticeship to existence. 
To-day all is forgotten ; the dream is no longer a 
dream ; it has become a miraculous reality. 

M. Baudran has come out victorious from his 
long and severe combat with the impossible. 

What would you say of a painter who, having 
outlined his picture on the canvas, should pour 
pell-mell over his sketch all the colors of his 
palette, and notify the sttn to finish the work 
thus roughed out? Tou would laugh at such 
folly. Nevertheless this is substantially what 
M. JBaudran does. Only, to ensure obedience, he 
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employs this magical sabstanoe above mentioned ; 
he charges himself, besides, with certain details 
of the operation to which the sun could not de- 
scend without loss of dignity. 

Bring M. Baadran a' canvas to paint, which 
yon have covered with a coat of black paint, and 
the negative of any photograph you please ; here 
is what he will do with them : After having ob- 
tained a photographic reproduction of the nega- 
tive, enlarged or reduced as the case may be to 
suit the dimensions of the canvas, he spreads on 
the latter a certain quantity of the sensitive ma- 
terial — mysterious agent of his discovery — in 
which he has introduced the colors that a painter 
would employ to proiuce the picture of which the 
given photograph might be taken for a model. 
Then, on the canvas thus prepared, he applies 
the new negative and submits the whole to the 
action of the solar rays. 

Now commences a marvellous work ; the sun 
itself paints, through the negative ; under its in- 
fluence the colors decompose and recompose 
themselves, displace one another, disappear here, 
appear there, assuming all the values of the scale, 
with an incredible accuracy (justesse). Results 
which the brush, even in the most experienced 
hand, would require long iiours to obtain, the 
sun produces in a few minutes. 

When the operator believes the right moment 
has arrived, he removes the negative ; to the pro- 
fane, the canvas remains absolutely black ; but 
the eye of the master perceives already if the sun 
has done its work. Aitcr a sort of scraping pro- 
cess, M. Baudran pours over the canvas a reagent 
which in a few seconds causes to appear an oil 
painting, whereof the colors are all fresh ; the 
operation has lasted ten minutes. Pass your 
fingers over the picture and you will find them 
coated with oil colors ; rub harder and you will 
expose to view the foundation coat of black paint 
first spread on the canvas. 

Bring M. Baudran a water color and he ¥rill 
return it to you not with a copy, but with a du- 
plicate (douhle)in which you can retrace the light- 
est marks of the brush, the slightest stains or 
spots in the paper ; it is impossible to distinguish 
the original from the reproduction. 

By the same process M. Baudran paints on 
porcelain; he will shortly make pastels. ' We 
might write columns if we should cite all the 
marvels which are displayed in his atelier and 
enumerate the multifarious amplications of his 
invention— applications which he sums up thus : 
Reproduction of everything, on everything, 
with everything. 

M. Baudran's invention has been officially 
investigated in his atelier by experts delegated 
by the Ministry of Fine Arts. He has kept it 
secret for five years, not wishing to publish it un- 
til the results he has obtuned should have been 
consecrated by time. But some recent indiscre- 
tions have drawn attention to his labors and his 
name, which wiU be famous to-morrow. Success 
has not intoxicated him ; in face of the admira- 
tion of his visitors, he contents himself by re- 
marking with touching modesty : 'Any one might 



have found out this. It is not an invention, it 
is a simple discovery !' " 

We cannot speak ex professo of a process 
which is absolutely unknown to us and whereof 
we have seen only a very small number of results, 
venr incomplete besides. 

l^vidently we must be on our guard against the, 
perhaps, too absolute affirmations of the preceding 
article. The dit hyrambe iad la mode in matters of 
invention. They are all marvellous— that is un- 
derstood—but if we- examine more coolly the 
case of M. Baudran, we find ourselves led to re- 
mark, from the statements of the Petit Versail- 
lais: 

1st. That he spreads on a zinc plate a mixture 
formed of printing ink and some material sensi- 
tive to light ; 2d. That he then exposes this plate to 
the action of light through a negative or any 
more or less translucent* screen ; dd. That at 
the expiration of a few minutt^s, the luminous 
action having produced its effect, a sheet of pa- 
per is pressed against the zinc and one then sees 
impressed upon it the image of the negative. 

Such is the principle of the invention, but ap- 
plied to impressions in polychrome. 

We have then, a substance sensitive to light, 
capable of allying itself with fatty bodies mixed 
with coloring ma ter; a substance susceptible, 
under the action of a developer or dissolvant, of 
manifesting the efiiect produced by light. ''The 
sun," says the article quoted, "painting through 
the negative ; the colors under its influence de- 
composing and recomposing themselves, displac- 
ing one another, disappearing here, appearing 
there, assuming all the values of the scale with 
an incredible accuracy." 

We avow that we understand nothing about 
this operation of displacement of colors, and we 
rather believe, until proof to the contrary is 
forthcoming, that M. Baudran places locally his 
colors on the black canvas in flat tints, following 
the indications of the picture, and that his coat- 
ing sensi ive to light models itself very simply, 
similarly to that which takes place in the albumen 
process which we have previously described. 

The black foundation is only necessary when 
opaque colors are employed; but for water colors 
it would not be suitable. 

We have seen a reproduction of a water color 
executed by M. Baudran, and we were unable, on 
account of a (perhaps accidental) imperfection in 
the result, to form a sufficiently complete idea of 
his invention from the point of view of the ren- 
dering. We have also had occasion to see one 
of his reproductions of an oil painting on several 
zinc plates. The proofs in the rouRh— that is to 
say, without repainting — were absolutely incom- 
plete. 

Our rdle is always to encourage investigators, 
and far be it from us to say or do anything which 
might have the air of criticising their labors; 
only, we think that it is proper, while giving due 
importance to each discovery, to abstain from 
crying out immediately : "Behold, a miracle, " or 
"sorcery." 

M. Baudran, who is represented to us as a very 
modest man, knows this even better than we do ; 
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and therefore he is a little anaoyM by . all the 
noise (undoabtedly premature) which is being 
made aboat his process of photo-painting. 

To snm it np, it is a process in which the part 
of the son is less than some people are willing to 
admit. The san acts on a sensitive coating laid 
on with colors chosen in advance, without tlio 
negative having any other part to play bnt that of a 
screen more or lees opaqne. 

This mnch we affirm, because if one sends to 
M. Baadran a negative of a painting withoat at 
the same time sending the painting itself or a 
model of it, it is impossible for him to show you 
a reproduction thereof in colors, unless he colors 
it from imagination. 

It suffices to reflect on this fact, which we 
state 08 an absolute certainty, in order to dis- 
pose of the exaggeration of language of which 
any one is guilty in saying that the colors displace 
themselves, compose and recompose themselves. 

According to the varying translucency of the 
negative, the light can penetrate more or less 
deeply into the layers of various (and separated) 
colors, just as in the carbon process with bi- 
chromated gelatine ; but in such a case there is 
neither displacement, composition or recom posi- 
tion, but simply elimination of portions more or 
less deep, of the variously colored coating. — Le 
Moniteur de la Photographic, 



The Wat History is Writtbh. 



For some months past the great political jour- 
nals have taken a great interest in writing up 
the popularization of photography; they are 
emulating each other in the endeavor to show 
that the practice of the photographic art is 
henceforth open to everybody, and that a few 
minutes only are necessary for learning the 
management of the objectives and of photographic 
processes; and herein they are right. 

Far from us be any idea of contradicting them; 
only, in undertaking this laudable work they 
mak^ blunders which, while not vei^ serious in 
themselves, it is necessary to rectify in the inter- 
est of history. We read, for instance, in Le 
Figaro of August 4th, the following passage : 

"To-day photography is the fashion. The 
number of people engaged in it is incalculable. 
In the midst of a universal commercial crisis, the 
makers of photographic apparatus alone are mak- 
ing money. Everybody dabbles in it ; the young 
ladies 'operate themselves,' like Pierre Petit, 
and the young men scale the highest peaks, 
camera on back, to obtain fresh views. 

"It is a craze — and a craze in no immediate 
danger of dying out, for the colleges are educat- 
ing a generation of zealous photographers, and 
the faoLlity of the new processes incessantly mul- 
tiplies the number of adepts. 

"Formerly, photography exacted complicated 
and delicate manipulations; the collodion .then 
employed had a disagreable smell; objectives 
capable of giving satisfactory negatives were 
horribly expensive ; the exposure was long, the 



results always uncertain, and above all — ter- 
rible inconvenience — it was impossible to make 
the smallest portrait without daubing oneself all 
over — ^fingers, nails, and face, with abominable 
brown stions, which could only be made to dis- 
appear by rubbing with that most terrible of 
poisons, cyanide of potassium — ^in other words, 
prussic acid. 

"It was necessary t6'|$98sess the 'sacred fire' in 
order to surmount such obstacles, and if any one 
was tempted to try the'Uaguerrean art, almost al- 
ways did he renounce it after a hundred fruitless 
attempts at the feat of sleight-of-hand involved 
in collodioniziDg equally, at a single operation, 
the entire surface of a glass plate. 

"To day this state of things no longer exists. 
Thanks to the fertile invention of a Belgian 
savant, whose name must be mentioned, because 
he has generously given his discovery freely to 
the world — Dr. Monckhoven- all is changed. 
There is no longer any difficult or dangerous 
manipulation to accomplish; you buy ready- 
made the sensitive plates of gelatino-bromide of 
silver (pardon the barbarism of these technical 
names !) which certain chemists sell, of the first 
quality, at the price of two francs a dozen, and 
which preserve their proper ies for three or four 
years; you expose them in cameras furnished 
with very ordinary lenses, the duration of expos- 
ure being only a tenth or a fiftieth of a second ; 
you develop them by soaking in a special bath 
prepared in advance, and you see appear perfect 
images, as fine as those that the most skillful 
photographer could make formerly in ten times 
the length of time.* 

Evidently the writer of the article from which 
the above is an extract, is totally ignorant of 
photographic science, and abandons himself agree- 
bly to fantastic variations on the legerdemain of 
collodion jnst as he attributes to our deeply-re- 
gretted Monckhoven an invention which he has 
never claimed, and thanks to which, while playing 
a most able part in its development, he has suc- 
ceeded in building up a most profitable Industry. 

Such is the actual truth of the matter. "But 
artides like the above, distorting so much the 
facts, and surviving for the use of future centu- 
ries, may very likely serve some day to prove the 
assertion that we have to thank Monckhoven for 
our knowledge of gelatino-bromide of silver, a 
discovery which he has abandoned gratuitously 
in the general interest, without wishing to de- 
rive any profit therefrom. 

Certainly Monckhoven has done too much for 
photography not to be entitled to a considerable 
sum of gratitude from all lovers of science ; it is 
then superfluous to attribute to him a merit to 
which he has no claim. 

As a matter of fact, his formula for gelatine 
emulsion, perfect indeed, contributes much to 
the propagation of processes of photographic re- 
production ; he has, in this manner, created a 
most prosperous industry, the success of which, 
in spite of his lamented death, is constantly in- 
creasing. His share of glory from this point of 
view alone, without speaking of all his other 
brilliant achievements, is already so great that it 
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is surely nnneoessarT k> impute to him the inven- 
tion of the gelatino- bromide process. 

But this is how history is often written. —L.V. 
Lfi Moniteur de la Photographic. 



Oallio Aon) nr the DEVELOPEa.— A Hew Ke- 

8TBAIHEA. 
BY H. T. B. COTBBWOBTH. 

The intimate connection between pyrogallic, 
gallic, and tannic acids, ffom a chemical point of 
view, would suggest that their behaviour as de- 
velopers should be in some manner similar. But 
surely this latter is not the case. True, both gal- 
lic and pyrogallic acids have found their use in 
the old form of silver development ("physical" 
development is it not (^led ?), and tannin has 
been put forward as a "sensitiser** of previously 
insensitive iodide of silver. Yet, on the other 
hand, when we turn ta chemical development, 
tannin is not only useless but has years ago been 
shown to be a restrainer, and gallic acid has not 
apparently proved much more effective, if we may 
judge from its pretty general disappearance from 
the photographic laboratory, while pyrogallic 
reigns supreme. 

In the course of some experiments with tannin 
and gallic acid as additions to the ordinary pyro. 
and ammonia developer, for the purpose of alter- 
ing the color of the image, I found certain pecul- 
iarities belonging to each. I commenced these 
experiments remembering the variety of beauti- 
ful colors occasionally obtained under certain 
conditions of exposure and development with 
plates prepared by Major Russell's rapid dry pro- 
cess. These colors varied from all and every 
shade of brown, through different grades of red 
and purple, to the purest crimson or magenta 
ever produced by the dyer. Major Russell him- 
self, in his Tannin Process, published, I think, 
in 1863 or 1864, called attention to the color ef- 
fects produced by the admixture of the three sub- 
stances I have named — gallic, pyrogaUio, and tan- 
nic acids — when present together during devel- 
opment, (whether originally employed in the 
preservative or in the developer matters not) the 
coalition of the three— or t .vo of them— saffioed 
to give effects that could not be obtained with 
any one singly. 

But I may at once say that with gelatine plates 
I have had no success whatever in my attempt to 
secure tones not obtainable with pyro. cdone. 
Why this should be in the case of gelatine plates 
I cannot pretend to say, especially when I know 
from actual practice that with dry collodion plates 
and the same, or very sinular, development par- 
ticular tones could be got with almost certamty 
when tannin and pyro. were present during de- 
velopment. The result depended chiefly upon 
the exposure, as seems to be the case with the 
modem gelaiino-chloride plates and ferrous citro- 
oxalate development. At any rate, the fact to 
me is pretty plain that gelatine and collodion 
plates are quite different in theii behavioui under 
similar treatment. 



While engaged on these experiments I hap- 
pened to oome across, in a back volume of the 
Journal, some editorial r^narks on the use of 
gallic acid and ammonia as a developer for collo- 
dion dry plates. Seeing the relative prices of - 
pyro. and gallic acid are very different, and with 
the prospect that the vagaries of gelatino-bro- 
mide might . possibly result in my discovering 
that gallic acid was a more powerful and valua> 
ble developing agent than pyro., I J^prospected 
the ground." With what result? Well, aston- 
ishment at least. I may as well detail my experi- 
ments. 

A plate of known value as to sensitiveness was 
exposed for the normal time, and a developer of 
the ordinary character, only substituting gallic 
for pyrogallic acid, applied. Saturated solution 
of gallic acid was used instead of pyro./ and am- 
monia and bromide added in usual quantities. 
The result' as regards image was absolutely nil, 
though the ammonia was "piled on" until it 
would have fogged any decently- ordered plate if 
pyro. had been used instead of gallic acid. I 
thought I must have made some simple 
omission in the process of exposure — ^proba-. 
bly had not di:awn the shutter; so I repeated the 
experiment, exposing a plate, cutting it in halves 
and developing one with pyro., and failing to de- 
velop the other with gallic acid. The latter 
half of the plate was washed and treated with the 
ordinary pyro. developer, when a clean, under- 
exposed neif^ative resulted, though the other por- 
tion of the plate had been fully if not overdone. 

TMs result set me thinking as to the possibility 
of gallic acid proving a practical restrainer for 
over-exposed plates; and in the end, to cut a 
rather long description short, I found it to be 
not only that but more. It is a restrainer of a 
very powerful character, and it may be used in 
conjunction with pyro, to give vigor and density 
withja very small proportion of pyro., if time be 
no object. Thus, half-a-grain to the ounce of 
pyro., supplemented by gallic acid, will give a 
negative of far greater vigor than a three-grain 
pyro. solution if a little time be allowed for its 
• action. This, however, is not an important ap- 
plication. 

In cases of known over exposure the addition 
of a certain qaantity of gallic acid to the ordinary 
developer will prove as effectual as citric acid ; or 
the plate may be soaked first in gallic acid and 
then developed in the ordinary manner. As an 
instance : I to-day exposed a plate very fully, 
cut it into three portions, developing one in the 
ordinary manner, treating it as a case of known 
over-exposure; the second with half the quantity 
of pyro. with the addition of gallic acid; the 
third was soaked in gallic aoid first, washed, and 
developed in the ordinary manner. The first is 
thin and feeble from over-exposure; the second 
and third, though five or six times the quantity 
of ammonia had to be used, are strong, vigorous 
negatives, without a trace or symptom of over^ 
exposure.— -Brt/i«/i Journal of Photography, 
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